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“'T’o deal in works and acts, which are matters rather of pro- 
gression and proficience, than of magnificence and memory ; to 
endow the world with sound and fruitful knowledge ; and to be 
conversant not only in the transitory parts of good. govern- 
ment, but in those acts also which are in their nature permanent 
and perpetual,” were, in the esteem of Lord Bacon, the noblest 
exercise and employment of man. In adopting this test of merit, 
and applying it to Mr. Burke, we find him not inferior to Lord 
Bacon’s standard of worth and usefulness. 
It rarely happens that minds possessing the faculty of philo- 
sophic and speculative disquisition, are endued also with the 
qualities required for public business. ‘The tranquil exercita- 
tions of the closet or academy, are soon choaked with the dust 
of the camp, or stunned with the clamour of the forum. And 
of still rarer felicity is that conspiracy of good luck which so 
shapes the course of an individual in whom the talents of the 
scholar, the philosopher, and the statesman, are united, as to 
afford them equal culture, and equal opportunity of display. 
With respect to the late Mr. Burke, every circumstance, 
within and without, lent its aid in building up his greatness, 
Equally constituted: for reflection and for action, it was his 
happiness to be allowed full time for treasuring matter for con- 
templation, and for completing the costly apparatus of his in- 
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tellect before study was swallowed up in business. Born to no 
expectancy but what depended upon himself, to deserve emi- 
nence seemed the only way to obtain it. The mediocrity of 
his beginning saved him from a premature trial of his strength. 
He cultivated philosophy, not as the decoration, but as the con- 
stituent of greatness,—as the end and not the means: not merely 
to shine but to live by it: and the use for which he designed it 
would not suffer him to be superficial. His youth was a pro- 
tracted season of preparation, neither immersed in business, nor 
lost in abstractions, devoutly inquisitive after truth, and full of 
the sober and serious purposes of utility. ‘The world lay before 
him with all its glittering possibilities, but it presented to him 
no prospects of succession or of easy acquisition. He had no 
part in its allotments. His ability and industry were his only 
titles. Honour and dignity to him were matters not of claim 
but of achievement. Difficulty was his severe instructor; and, 
to use his own unrivalled phraseology, it was his glory to over- 
come the first difficulty, and to turn it into an instrument for 
making new conquests over new difficulties, for extending the 
empire of science, and for pushing forward beyond the reach of 
his mip thoughts the landmarks of the human understanding 
itself. | 

Mr. Burke had no advantage from school connections. He 
owed nothing to that wretched speculation which parents are 
not ashamed of avowing, as the motive to their preference of 
public education. He was his own early patron; the first and 
great founder of his own fortunes. His courage rested on the 
conscious testimonies of his own bosom, and that manly self- 
confidence which his first essays taught him to repose in the 
auguries of his own portentous genius. He came into this 


- country accredited only by his personal recommendations: like 


some stranger knight he burst into the lists, and carried off the 
prizes of the tournament before the device of his armour could 
be observed. | 

_ We have before remarked, that it was fortunate for Mr. 
Burke that patronage did not anticipate his struggles, and pioneer 
his way to preferment. It was equally a part of his good for- 
tune that, when arrived at the full maturity of his pretensions, 
the powerful were not insensible to the glory of assisting him. 
To follow his bright career and blazon his achievements in the 
parliamentary and political wars in which it was his fate to be 
engaged ; to detail the long series of his services, the vicissitudes 
of his success, his occasional errors, his constant vigour, his 
indomitable energy, that yielded neither to age, nor grief, nor 
infirmity, does not, it may be thought, come fairly within the 
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scope of the present opportunity. The posthumous volume 
which now lies before us, introduces us only to the shade ,of 
this great man. His image is restored to us faintly and pensive- 
ly, by these relics of his mind. Sensations like those which are 
apt to be felt in opening the letters of a lost friend, bring him 
back to our converse with a sort of freshuess im the illusion that 
borders upon. reality. As we are among those who love the 
memory of Mr. Burke, we cherish these illusions, and are glad 
to be helped in bringmg him home to our thoughts by. fresh 
transcripts of his great intellect. In commenting on. the con- 
tents of this new volume, which, with an undiscrimmating avidity 
that we scarcely know how to condemn, have been scraped toge- 
ther from every corner, we shall yield to the propensity which 
such a review naturally excites to range over the monuments of 
his tutelary genius. 

After perusing the present volume, our minds were occupied 
with various impressions. We could not quite approve of that 
anxious raking into papers, which seems to know no bounds, 
and to promise no end so long as there remains a syllable of 
Mr. Burke unpublished. And we cannot but regret that, these 
additional papers could not be accompanied with a more ex- 
plicit account of the times of their being composed, and the 
occasions of composing them. Such information was the more 
wanted, as they are necessarily out of their chronological order. 

e say necessarily, because, we presume, that those which from 
their rough and unfinished state in the MSS. required most time 
for preparation, have, on that account, been last produced to the 
world. We feel, however, a strong conviction, that if the 
author had been consulted whether, in case of his not living to 
reduce to a correcter form some of the pieces which are pre- 
sented in this volume, he would have chosen to, have them 
pemnted after his death, he would have unhesitatingly declared 

is dissent. And. this opinion we found upon his well known 
anxiety for correctness and precision, both in the matter and 
the manner, verging even upon fastidious refinement. : 

How far. this probable feeling of an author is to be taken as a 
criterion for determining the propriety of a posthumous. publica- 
tion of his manuscripts, it may be difficult to decide; but it should 
seem, at least, that some weight should be given to this consi- 
deration, before we do violence to the defenceless dead, before 
we disinter their private thoughts, and expose them to the dis- 
section of criticism, or the gratification,of irreverent curiosity. 
To justify the posthumous publication of. that which was not 
completed by the writer himsel@for things at 
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least ought to be well ascertained; first, that the honour of the 
deceased is secure, and secondly, that the wrong, if any, to his 
reputation, bears but a small proportion to the value of the 
communication. 

We make due allowance for the prejudice of habitual admi- 

ration. But we cannot help thinking that the rough draught of 
the sketch of the negro code, and the hints for the essay on the 
drama, which are evidently only first thoughts, mere scouts sent 
out to reconnoitre the ground for encampment, might have been 
spared from appearing in the train of the conqueror. 
» Having said thus much on that part of the present publica- 
tion, which, we cannot but think, stands on a doubtful policy, 
and a doubtful warrant, we hasten to express our gratitude to 
the respectable editor for putting us in possession of so many 
new sources of instruction and delight. Within these few years 
the country has lost so much ability,—so many of the tallest 
cedars of the grove have perished under the inexorable stroke, 
that we naturally cling to whatever yet remains of the vestiges 
of departed excellence. ‘To the political writings, in particu- 
lar, of the late Mr. Burke, we turn with increasing fondness. 
Besides their superlative merit, age, that usually destroys the 
value of works which the passing events have produced, has 
shed lustre upon his permanent reflections, and crowned them 
with the wreath of victorious truth. His prophecies are daily 
receiving their fulfilment, and time is domg homage to the 
wisdom of his calculations. 

So great, indeed, is our admiration of the man, that we 
cannot fix our minds upon his production which now lies 
before us, without allowing a few moments to a general view of 
his course of political action, and the influence of his intellec- 
tual operations. | 
~ Whatever fate may yet attend us, no period of our history, past 
or to come, has exceeded, or can well exceed, in interest, that 
portion of it over which the political life of Mr. Burke ex- 
tended. His powers, great as they were, found enough in the 
circumstances of the country, and enough. in the rivalry of living 
talent, to provoke them to their fullest exertion. An era of elo- 
quence new to the nation was opening just at the moment in 
which he made his appearance. Great constitutional questions 
concerning the privileges of the lower House, the breach with 
America, the dubious policy of our Indian management, the 
problem of the Regency, and lastly the disorganization of the 
civilized world consequent upon the French revolution, were 
themes which successively employed the faculties of Mr. Burke, 
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‘and stretched the line of his reasoning and research. Great 
events may not create, but they will always excite, ability. Toa 
certain degree they may be said to create, by calling dormant 
powers into operative existence. But the intellects of those rare 
persons who stand so eminent above the rest of their species, 
and are so thinly scattered over centuries, cannot be the crea- 
tures of circumstance and contingency; nor, indeed, of any 
thing less than that disposing power which determines, as it 
brings us into being, the measure of our competency, be it small 
or great. ‘That sometimes these great men appear in clusters, is 
a fact not very easy to be accounted for by any philosophical 
analogies. ‘The attraction of example has undoubtedly a great 
effect. By the conspicuous success of one original genius con- 
genial abilities are prompted to action. The greatness of Gar- 
‘sick, in his department, was the nurse of the capacity of others, 
which, but for his example, might never have reached its ma- 
turity. He formed, therefore, an wzra of the stage. And thus 
the orators, and philosophers of antiquity, were for the most 
part tramed to certam original models, which forced their 
audacious way into unknown regions of excellence. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say of Mr. Burke, that he became the 
parent of excellence in others—the master of a school of elo- 
quence. One of the greatest of the orators of his day confessed, 
that from him he derived his most valuable knowledge, and all 
the great materials of his art: and when the overflowing abund- 
ance of his mind is considered, it will appear probable, that the 
great contemporary speakers drew part of their wealth, and some 
the larger part, from his ample and ready stores ; 


From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifiuous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of academics old and new. 


That the example of one man may be thus instrumental in rais- 
ing and sustaining the eloquence of his time, there is surely some 
reason to believe. At least the phenomenon of the rise and fall 
of this great art may in general be better explained by a proper 
attention to a plain circumstance so well strep. Seo ordinary 
observation, than by resorting to any fanciful ry of youth 
and age, in the growth and decay of states, analogous to the phy- 
sical constitution of individual man. st 

That our country has passed the brightest point of its 
elevation; that the golden crisis of its destiny is over; that it 
is drawing towards second childhood and political dotage, we- 
are very unwilling to admit; but we cannot help lamenting that 
amidst the puny battles of factious malevolence at home, involw- 
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ing the highest objects of political reverence in vulgar obloquy 
and disgrace, the great scene of Europe’s regeneration, which is 
in some measure a consequence of the principles of which Mr. 

Burke was the champion, has hardly attracted observation. It 
may not be untrue, that the stimulating effects of public agita- 
tion produce sometimes a glowing vivacity of national character 
very favourable to the efforts of oratory: but it is untrue and 
absurd to suppose that such is the tendency of all factious dis- 
turbances of the state. If the tumults of rising states are fitted 
to provoke the powers of the mind, when society 1s in its spring, 
and the sentiment of patriotism awakes only to contests of emu- 
lation, and the fierce desire of glory; very different are the 
eflects of those profligate contentions which, in the old age of a 
nation, are inflamed only by selfish rivalry, and those ungenerous 
strifes of which avarice, envy, and the baser passions, are the sti- 
mulants and fomenters. 

_ We have alluded to the great events which met Mr. Burke at 
the threshold, aud led him up the steps of the temple, princeps 
et plane coryphaus, among the votaries of fame. Public events 
of Jess magnitude would not have corresponded with the ability 
of Mr. Burke as an orator and statesman. But if the times had 
allowed him more leisure for letters and science, the probabili 
is, that the public stock of useful and elegant knowledge would 
have owed more to the genius and industry of this great man, 
than to all the collective faculty of his age. Something more of 
connected disquisition, and of consecutive labour, might have 
improved the arrangement, and developed the wisdom of his pro- 
ductions. He would have funded a larger quantity of that 
floating variety of knowledge, which, consigned to the fugitive 
eloquence of the hour, eluded, like the Sybil’s leaves, the grasp 
of his countrymen. 

Those of his speeches which have been rendered permanent 
by the press, are the depositaries of great intellectual treasure. 
But whatever lustre and expansion the speeches of Mr. Burke 
may have derived from his deep acquaintance with all parts of 
learning, his philosophy may perhaps have been a loser by the 
partnership. She could scarcely draw out as muchas she contri- 
buted. Her domicile is the academy and the porch; she is with 
difficulty dragged into the contentious scene ; medium in agmen, 
wn pulverem, in clamorem, in castra atque in aciem forensem. 
But there is a span in some intellects that covers attainments, 
which in practice seem distant from each other. Logic and 
metaphysics, which occupied a great share of Mr. Burke’s atten- 
tion, were not able to estrange his mind from the politer arts; and 
though these, in combination, were the favourite objects of his 
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routh, he was determined to be found prepared if the chances of 
ife should throw him into more active scenes. ‘1 

When arrived at about the age of thirty his country claimed 
him. With an imagination glowing with the brightest images 
drawn from classic antiquity, a memory furnished with the best 
selected materials from every source of knowledge, ancient and 
modern, private and public, domestic and foreign, local and ge- 
néral ; and a judgment fully equal to the application and con- 
trol of this various accumulation, he stepped into public life, 
fully accomplished, completely armed, and without an equal in 
whatever constitutes, adorns, and consummates the statesman and 
the senator. 

Great orators and great politicians came afterwards upon the 
stage, but they did not come to eclipse his glory, but rather to 
provoke and illustrate his excellence, and to bear testimony to 
the creative force of his example. We shall indulge ourselves 
in very few remarks upon the great parliamentary characters 
with whom Mr. Burke was destined to act, or to contend. 
Fully to comprehend his merit, it is necessary for us to view it 
in comparison with contemporary and surrounding excellence. 
Having gone a little beyond our warrant in the retrospective 
view which we have taken of him, we cannot stop short of this 
ultimate justice to his character. Ready as we are to acknow- 
ledge the eloquence of the parliamentary leaders of his time, we 
claim for him one distinguishing excellence, which raises his fame 
above comparison with modern orators: we mean the union of 
philosophy with eloquence. In listening to the efforts of other 
orators, we have felt all the sympathy and emotion of which the 
mind is capable,—all which the rapid, the argumentative, and 
the persuasive can produce on the hearer,—all which solidity, 
pathos, or splendour, whether derived from original or assisted 
powers, can convey, of pleasure, wonder, or conviction, to the 
heart or understanding: but that profound delight which fills, 
invigorates, and refreshes the soul from the fountains of peren- 
nial truth, and deep-seated philosophy; that serious sober rapture 
which the consciousness of intellectual expansion, and the feel- 
ing of permanent acquisition in science, produce, are the wit» 
hesses in our bosoms to the substantial superiority of Burke. 

For the decoration of these solid materials Mr. Burke had 
within himself or within his reach an exhaustless store of imagery 
and diction. The whole classic world was in obedience to him ; 
he had visited all its recesses, its groves, its fountains, and its di- 
vinities. It is thus that his speeches and compositions, 
though, for the most part, temporary and local in their leading 
subjects, have inseparably connected themselves with the perma- 
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nent literature of his country. While his mind acquired depth 
and breadth from his early acquaintance with metaphysics, his 
taste preserved lum from its subtlety. ‘The learning of antiquity 
was so wrought into the staple of his understanding, as to become 
his own both for use and ornament, without the pomp or imper- 
tinence of quotation. It is on this account that he is distin- 
guishable from all those speakers and writers whose heads are 
full of other men’s thoughts, as well by his abstinence as by his 
abundance. 

His style is unaffected, majestic, and copious, neither 
rendered obscure by the density of his matter, nor flond by 
the luxuriance of his imagination. It has sometimes been his 
fate, as it was the fate of Cicero, to be charged with being dif- 
fuse, Asiatic, and tumid. But such a criticism could come only 
from those who have been unequal to estimate the value of his 
matter, and the dignity of his manner. ‘The mean betwixt the 
magna and the nimia, the plena and the twmida, the sublimis 
and the ahrupta, the severa and the ¢tristis, the /eta and the 
duxuriosa, ought to be felt and understood by him who would 
properly appreciate the merits of Mr. Burke’s writings. 

We have often heard it said that Bolingbroke was _his 
model. He was certainly very conversant with his writings 
at an early age, since the first production of his pea appears to 
have been the vindication of natural society, in imitation, and in 
ridicule of the philosopher’s levity, insolence, and dogmatism. 
‘That he may imsensibly have acquired some habits from the 
profound attention he paid to the works of Bolingbroke, for the 
sake of exposing him, is not unlikely. But we are of opinion 
that an original thinker never studiously copies the manner of 
any other. His thoughts are too impatient and independent to be 
kept within any prescribed course: like the salient sources of a 
cataract, they find a channel wherever thé soil yields them a 
passage, or hurry along the proclivities which nature has pre- 
pared for them *, 


* Whether Mr. Burke was an imitator or not may be disputed, but it is cer- 
tain that no man has been more the object of imitation than himself. A book has 
just been put into our hands which exhibits an instance of this imitation which 
many will be apt to call palpable plagiarism. ‘The count de Mirabeau, in a pub- 
lished address to the people of Holland in the year 1788, in alluding to the 
prevention of the designs of the republican party by the Duke of Brunswick’s 
™arch into Holland, proceeds thus, ‘¢ O illustre disgrace, O victorieuse défaite ! 

isse Cette memorable Epoque étre gravée dans les annales du monde en carac- 
téres ineffacables, et sa gloire rester toujours nouvelle pour vos derniers neveux ! 
Ab! Soyez a jamais ignorés de quiconque ne saura pas qu’ ayant & combattre la 
tyrapnie au dedans, la force au dehors, la légéreté de vos voisins, vous avez suc- 
combé en défendant la cause de I" honneur, la cause de la patrie, la cause de l’es- 
péce humaine, Peutétre la fortune triomphera-j-clle de la renommée, come elle 
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‘In the qualifications which we have principally touched upon, 
Mr. Burke was plamly superior to Mr. Fox, whose abilities 
were peculiarly, we had almost said exclusively, parliamentary. 
We cannot hesitate to admit, that the latter was in all points 
and requisites the most accomplished debater that the world 
has produced. So vast and varied were the powers of his 
oratory, so astonishing his force and celerity, that though 
the clearest, and most natural of all speakers, he became some- 
times obscure from the difficulty alone of following him. Tane 
tus enim cursus verborum fuit, et sic evolavit oratio, ut ejus vim 
et incitationem adspexeris, vestigia ingressumque vix videris. 

It is not difficult to apprehend the distinction between the 
species of eloquence in which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox respec- 
tively excelled; however arduous it may be to express it in 
words, When two persons have risen so near the summit of an 
art, they must possess many things in common. In all essential 
qualities each must necessarily abound. ‘The manner and the 
proportions in which these qualities are mixed, afford, by 
their results, the practical ground of distinction. To be full 
of their subject, to see it in all its bearings, to feel all its strength 
and all its weakness, to illumine what was dark, to raise what 
was low, to amplify, to condense, to inflame, to mitigate, to 
control the sources of persuasion, and to command the ave- 
nues to conviction, was the prerogative of each of those distin- 
guished persons. A certain vehemence, almost irresistible, be- 
longed to both; though the one seemed to have become irre- 
sistible by his bulk, the other by his velocity. The elo- 
quence of either might be compared to a river; but the one 


a triomphé de la vertu. Mais votre conscience, du moins, bravera ses atteintes, 
et le souvenir de ce que vous avez tenté habitera sans cesse au fond de vos cceurs ; 
il y reposera comme en un sanctuaire ; il n’ en sortira qu’ avec la vie.” 

Mr. Burke, on the 28th of February, 1785, in the Hotise of Commons, on the 
nabob of Arcot’s debts, an illusion being made to Mr. Fox's East India bill, spoke 
as follows. 

“ It is not necessary that the right honourable gentleman should sarcastically 
call that time to our recollection. Well do 1 remember every circumstance ot 
that memorable period. God forbid I should forget it. O illustrigus disgrace ! 
O victorious defeat! may your memorial be fresh and new to the latest genera- 
tions! may the day of that generous conflict be stamped in characters never to 
be cancelled or worn out from the records of time! let no man hear of us who 
shall not hear, that in a struggle against the intrigues of courts, and the perG- 
dious levity of the multitude, we fell in the cause of honours, in the cause of our 
country, in the cause of human nature itself! But if fortune should be as power~ 
ful uver fame, as she has been prevalent over virtue, at least, our conscience Is 
beyond her jurisdiction. My poor share in the support of that great measure no 
man shall ravish from me. It shall be safely lodged in the sanctuary of my 


heart, never, never to be torn from thence, but with those holds that grapple it 
to life,” . 
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was overpowering by the weight of its waters, the other by the 
impetus of its stream. On the one majestically rode the mer- 
chandise of the world, “ opimo flumine Ganges ;” the other from 
its crystal sources rushed precipitately down the mountain’s 
sides, carrying fertility to the plains, giving strength and fresh- 
ness to the colours of nature, and enriching our domestic soil. 
‘All that was great was collected in Mr. Burke, all that was 
strong was generated in Mr. Fox. ‘To the minds of both every 
thing was present that the occasion demanded : but that compass 
of thought and knowledge which surrounds and invests a sub- 
ject; which comprehends its most distant results, and, raising it 
above party views, exhibits all its grand relations to human na- 
ture and society, was in an eminent degree the advantage and 
felicity of Burke. In this, perhaps, he has excelled all other 
orators, whether ancient or modern. | 
It cannot be pretended that Mr. Burke was not a party man. 
For the greater part of his life he acted, and strenuously and cor- 
dially acted, with a particular body of men. But it is plain, that 
while Mr. Fox and himself were associated in opposition to the 
persons carrying on the business of the state, their fundamental 
principles and final views were wide asunder. Upon great and 
radical questions of constitutional policy they entertained very 
different opinions and maxims. Concerning the national represent- 
ation, the value of religious establishments, the theory of our 
constitution as recognized and settled at the revolution, and 
in the extent of their reverence for the usages, forms, autho- 
rities, antiquities, and prescriptive rights and duties of the 
government, and those who live under it, their difference of 
sentiment was manifest during the whole period of their politi- 
cal friendship. In all these things Mr. Burke was provident, 
calculating, mindful of the infirmity of every human agent, and the 
fragility of his operations ; and impressed with the danger of spe- 
culative innovations, and experiments grounded on visions of 
unattaiable purity. © Conscious that Ais liberty was not the 
liberty of low malcontents, he disdained to barter his con- 
sistency and sincerity for the acclamations of the crowd. And 
though sometimes an expression culpably deficient in respect 
for. dignities and authorities may be found in his speeches, and 
even i his writings, yet it would be hard, and absurd in the ex- 
oe to let these weigh against the tenor of his long political 
ife. 
_ The private lives of these distinguished men were at least as 
different as their politics. The youth of Mr. Burke was passed 
within the regular bounds of conjugal society, in literary inter- 
course, in severe study, and honourable avocations. The youth 
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of Mr. Fox exhibited the spectacle of a man living after the 
fashion of Epicurus, and speaking in the tones of Demosthenes. 
And it is but due to the dignity of virtue to presume, that had 
the youth of Mr. Fox been passed in a manner more like that 
of Mr. Burke, his genius would have left tavern politics to 
demagogues and debauchees, and assumed that commanding 
eminence for which it seemed by nature designed. 

Mr. Burke's acquaintance with the inspired writings, and the 
works of the great theologians, supplied him with many lofty 
themes, and opened, as it were, a vista in his imagination, which 
disclosed the prospect of eternity. This source of sublimity 
seems not to have been much visited by Mr. Fox, whose know- 
ledge of Christianity, as a peculiar system of doctrine, appears 
to have been very confined. The sketches of his character col- 
lected by Philopatris Varvicensis from the newspapers and 
magazines, and fhe tedious diatribes of the doctor himself, not 
to mention the most amusingly absurd production of Mr. 
‘Trotter, and the numerous other silly panegyrics which have 
sprung up like funguses about the tomb of the departed states- 
man, have all thought it requisite to add to the list of his per- 
fections the title of sincere Christian. Itis not for us to deny this 
title; but we may say, without offence or injustice, if we have any 
knowledge of the characteristics of the sincere Christian, that 
the biography of Mr. Fox furnishes no certain evidence ef his 
living or dying in the faith of any christian communion. 

‘The omniscient author of the book called Philopatris Varvi- 
censis tells us, “ that it was not for such men as Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt to spend their last breath in dying speeches and con- 
fessions—they had weightier duties to perform.” And Mr. 
‘Trotter, the confidential secretary of Mr. Fox, by telling us 
what duties of the death-bed were really performed, has sup- 
plied an explanation of what this doctor in divinity means by the 
weightier duties of a dying Christian, Now, as we have 
already said in our review of Trotter's memoirs of C. J. Fox, 
we presume to think, with great deference to so learned a di- 
vine, that listening to the story of Dido and Aineas, or Tom 
Jones, or the poetry of Swift, were not among the weightier 
duties of a dying Christian.* We protest also against this 
death-bed coalition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. The author 
of the preface to Bellendenus had put such a distance between 
these statesmen. during their lives in every estimable point of 
character, that one could not but feel surprise at seeing them 
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afterwards, by the same writer, approximated in their deaths. 
And falsely approximated—for unquestionable authority has 
informed us, that the great man last mentioned did make a dying 
confession of his faith in him who is alone able to save, and 
that he found no consolation in death, but in the hope of that 
salvation which our religion emphatically teaches us has been 
sere for the penitent. ‘That this also was the character of 
-Mr. Burke’s concluding scene is sufficiently attested *; and we 
have since had the melancholy opportunity of knowing that the 
death of Mr. Windham was the death of a professing Christian, 
and, as we have every reason to presume, of a sincere believer. 

Though we cannot approve of the lax criterion of Christian 
orthodoxy, with which Philopatris Varvicensis appears to be 
| contented concerning others, we will not suggest an uncha- 
| ritable doubt of the firmness and orthodoxy of his own tenets. 
) His creed in politics, however, seems to us to be somewhat too 
assertive of infallibility, and somewhat too full of damnatory 
clauses. ‘The perfect contempt shown by the same writer on a 
former occasion for the great names (if not then great, then, at 
least, rising into high and honourable distinction) of Pitt, of 
Grenville, and of him whom he calls “ a certain Mr. Wilber- 
force,” has since stretched itself to the late Mr. Perceval, over 
whose ashes virtue still continues to weep, and whose memory 
is embalmed in the gratitude of the nation. 

We should willingly, if our allotted space would have per- 
mitted us, have attempted a comparison between the eloquence 
a of Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Burke. To have dwelt on the 
iif merits of that lamented minister would have been to us an 
ig agreeable task. We should have been pleased with recalling 

| hus sounds and expressions to our memory, and with retracing 
ah the recollection of what once held our attention so enraptured. 
a) Like the awe-struck pagan passing over the ruins of Delphi, 
fancy would have brought back to our ear the voice of the ora- 
k | cle, and the sound of the invisible lyre. It would have pro- 
, duced a vivid remembrance of that loftiness of declamation, that 
moral sublimity, those commanding tones, that mellow rotun- 
dity, that perspicuity of detail, that plenitude of information, 
that accuracy of tact, that full continuity of expression, lucid- 
ness of arrangement, propriety, chastity, expansion, ease, 
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‘3 ~< $ Mr. Burke’s will, which is beautiful as a testamentary composition, begins 
; ia after the old manner. ‘ First, according to the ancient good and laudable 
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grace, Which dispelled all impatience and fatigue, and made 
party animosity forget itself into still admiration. We must 
have owned too, if eloquence is to be estimated by its success, 
that the palm belonged to that form of it which, coupled with 
firmness and foresight, was able to secure to its possessor an 
empire over the will independent of the passions, and to enable 
him, like Pericles, to fix his popularity on a basis of public cou- 
fidence. We should have been compelled to admit that, in 
immediate effect and living force, Mr. Burke was not equal to 
the modern Pericles. | | on 
We are very unwilling to acknowledge that the habit of 
generalization, which imparted so lofty a character to the 
speeches of Mr. Burke, was any hindrance to their effect. We 
would not suppose that he failed of attracting attention by 
more emphatically deserving it. If it was really so, we trust 
that in his latter days he foresaw the amends which posterity 
would make to his fame: that in the distant perspective he 
had a clear vision of that high place and authority in which his 
name was to stand in the ranks of departed greatuess. In him, 
and in him alone, among all the moderns, and, as far as we 
know, we may extend the comparison to the ancients too, 
patience of research, activity in business, the rarest eloquence, 
the richest fancy, and the profoundest philosophy, were all har- 
moniously combined. Cicero was both a philosopher and an 
orator, but as his philosophy was not his own, he could not 
hold it in constant subservience to his occasions; nor could he, 
like Burke, disperse it over his speeches in aphorisms of immor- 
tal truth. In this consisted the solitary preemimence of our 
great countryman, whose works now lie spread upon our table— 


‘* A table richly spread in regal mode.” 


We would not be understood to mean that this philosophical 
eloquence is always appropriate and in place. ‘The occasion, 
the purpose, and the auditory, must always vary the modes and 
the tests of good speaking. Mr. Burke usually addressed him- 
self to the collective talent of his country. ‘But we are far from 
being sure that the practice of generalizing must, in every view 
of it, be injurious to the success of speeches addressed even:to 
the multitude. Care only must be taken to keep down all ge- 
neral propositions within the scope of general apprehension, or, 
which is the same thing in substance, of general experience. 
The common people have been at*all times very sententious. 
Witness the pithy dialect of their proverbs and adages, which 
form their domestic, their rural, their vernacular philosophy. 
Of this philosophy of experience the eloquence of philosophy 
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may make a dexterous use. It is within the compass of or- 
dinary skill to inflame the passions of the people, and the suc- 
cess 1s as fugitive as the task is easy; but to fasten upon the 
understanding, to secure the moral mind, and to make the reason 
of the hearers a party to the reasoning of the speaker, is the 
only mode by which a fixed ascendancy 1s to be gained, whether 
the purpose be to abuse or to enlighten. The fabric of popular 
eloquence should rest upon massy columns of Tuscan simpli- 


city. 
if we mistake not, the speeches of Mr. Burke to the Bristol 
electors: were speeches of the above description. We allude 
particularly to that which was delivered in 1780. We read it 
over immediately before we sat down to this article; and we 
read it under the disadvantage of an expectation raised to the 
verge of enthusiasm, by the recollection of the delight we felt in 
the perusal of it about twenty years ago. But we read it with 
augmented pleasure, arising partly, we presume to suspect, from 
an improved capacity of judging in ourselves, and partly from 
the contrast it exhibits to the puerile intemperance of modern 
arty-politics. ‘The speech is plain and easy to be understood. 
t stoops to conquer, nét to flatter. It appears to move from the 
heart, and to press towards the heart. But in the midst of its 
warm career it never omits to pay its tribute to truth, and to the 
understanding. Wisdom with its steady lamp lights it on its way, 
and renders the sense of every statement and argument luminously 
and emphatically clear. At judicious intervals a rest is given to 
the mind, wearied with the continuous effort of pursuing a series 
of resulting-propositions ; and that rest is always on an eminence, 
from which ‘the surrounding. objects may be contemplated at 
ease. Above all, we.admire and love the manly independence 
of principle which governs the whole argument, and which with 
infinite address is made the vehicle of the most refined compli- 
ment to his auditors. In a former number® we have lamented 
the poisonous effects of electioneering oratory. We should re- 
verse the observation with a pleasure equal to the pain with 
which we made it, could we see the example of this great per- 
son Beene over that coarse and lying spirit which flatters. the 
insolence of the mob with the name of freedom, and teaches the — 
fatal and ferocious doctrine, that liberty consists in the contempt 
of authority. Such was not the conduct of Paulus Emilius in 
his address from the rostrum on being chosen general for the 
Macedonian war; nor was such the conduct of Mr. Burke in 
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addressing the electors of Bristol. The occasions were dissimi- 
lar, but the conduct in both was both British and Roman in its 
character. ‘The actions were internally the same. 

We were on the point of quoting a passage from this admira- 
ble oration, but were checked by the recollection that it is not 
a part of our immediate subject. We must content ourselves 
with referring the reader to the speech itself, through the whole 
of which, but particularly from page 358 to the middle of page 
360 of the octavo edition of 1800, he will find the justification 
of the praise we have bestowed upon it. He will find in it, we 
trust, sufficient reason for our selecting it as a proof of the effi- 
cacy of the legitimate union of philosophical generalities with 
popular eloquence. And he will take up the thread of that 
consistency of principle which shews Mr. Burke the same, 
amidst all the windings and turns of affairs, to him whe judges 
of consistency not by the constancy of political friendships, but 
by the parallelism which a statesman maintains with himself in 
the different relative positions in which he is placed by the 
changes about him. : 

That he had strong party affections cannot be denied. To be 
predisposed in favour of measures by his attachment to their 
authors was natural to his sanguine temper. But there is a 
clear difference between party affections and party principles. 
To be biassed in favour of the measures for the sake of the 
men, belongs too much to the best feelings of the heart to be 
positively blameable; but deliberately to adopt what the un- 
derstanding disapproves,—to act upon predetermined hostility to 
all propositions which come from the opposite quarter, whatever 
may be their tendency, is the character of that party-principle, 
which might be equally well expressed by the phrase—political 
prostitution, No private friendships, or personal ambition, 
could ever induce Mr. Burke to treat his country with second- 
ary regard. On great conservative points he frequently differed 
with his party; placing his country, and his country only, full 
before him, on all questions affecting its standing policy, and 
permanent interest. Faithful to this high vocation, he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice all private regards to the duty it imposed; and 
when the French revolution burst. upon the world, that mascu- 
line love of liberty which had always led him to reprove its ex- 
cesses, and condemn its abuses, sublimated his genius, and gave 
it to the world discharged from the pollutions of party. Such 
was the excitation of this great event; such the vastness and 
variety of its relations and consequences to man, that every feel- 
ing, every faculty, all the knowledge, and all the sagacity of his 
great mind, was wrought up to au intensity of operation, The 
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full effulgence of all these powers was collected upon the work 
called Reflections on the Revolution in France.—A work whick 
it is not withm the compass of our present undertaking to ex- 
amine, and which now stands upon a pedestal, from which it 
looks down and smiles at criticism. But it is impossible to 
glance at this magnificent monument of human intelligence, with- 
out paying the passing tribute of our homage. 

A celebrated author* (who has written the most able answer 
to it) has observed, “ that to estimate it correctly, would prove 
one of the most arduous efforts of critical skill, and that we can 
scarcely praise or blame it too much.” We read with pleasure this 
acknowledgment of its title to the highest praise. But it was in- 
cumbent on the answerer to prove the propriety of his extreme 
censure, by shewing its erroneous calculation of the results of the 

reat transactions to which it ascribed such iniquitous views, and 
foretold so disastrous a sequel. That the argument was every 
where “ dexterous and specious, sometimes grave and profound, 
clothed in the most rich and various imagery, and aided by the 
most pathetic and picturesque description,—that it spoke the opu- 
lence and powers of that mind of which age had neither dimmed 
the discernment, nor enfeebled the fancy, neither repressed the 
ardour, nor narrowed the range,” was admitted by the grudging 
pen of this champion of the blood-stained beginnings of the French 
revolution. Butin what partof Mr. Burke’s Reflections this writer 
found what he quamtly and extravagantly calls, in language un- 
tastefully borrowed from the subject of his abusive criticism, 
“ turbulent encomiums on urbanity, and inflammatory harangues 
against violence, and homilies of religious mysticism, better 
adapted to the amusement than to the conviction of an incredu- 
lous age,” we are utterly at a loss to imagine: nor can we resist 
the temptation to believe, that it was the contagion of that same 
incredulous age which had infected the judgment of the writer 
of the vindication. 

It must give pleasure to the admirers of Mr. Burke’s political 
conduct, to read the testimony to the consistency and uniformity 
of his principles borne by the writer to whom we have been al- 
luding, in the first pages of his most unjust attack. He admits 
his constant abhorrence of abstract politics, his predilection for 
aristocracy, and dread of innovation, and that it was not likely 
that at his age he should abandon to the invasion of audacious 
novelties, opinions which he had received so early, and main- 
tained so long ;—which had been fortified by the applause of the 


See preface to the Vindicie Gallice, p. iv. 
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ereat, and the assent of the wise, which he had dictated to so 
many illustrious pupils, and supported against so many distin- 
guished opponents. 

We have here then the praise of beautiful writing, dexterous, 
grave, and profound reasoning, a boundless range of knowledge, 
and the rarest assemblage of descriptive and pathetic powers, 
ascribed to Mr. Burke by one who seemed to catch no sympa- 
thy or joy from the picture he was involuntarily tracing : we have 
here, too, the fullest credit given to the great statesman for the 
harmonious consistency of his political life. His crime con- 
sisted in his want of charity to the regenerators of France; in 
the hard measure he gave to murder, confiscation, and ra+ 
pine, the organization of treason, and the consecration of 
atheism; in his feeling for royalty, and rank, and age, and infancy, 
suffering the penalties of their former fortunes and present im- 
becility, from the hands of persons without education to hu- 
manize, or religion to restrain them; and, above all, in his pre- 
sumptuous predictions of the consequences of such a system to 
England, to Europe, to humanity. A few more years were only_ 
wanting to decide the contest between Mr. Burke and his fierce 
opponents. A few more years have passed, and the contest has 
been decided. It cannot be necessary to state on whose side, 
or in what manner. | 7 | 

The terms in which Mr. Burke, ia treating of the French re- 
volution, has expressed the swellings of his heart against the 
mass of crime, pollution, and sacfilege, out of which it. was. 
born, and has since been maintained, has given offence to some 
persdns of cool and dispassiouate judgment, and a delicate ear 
for propriety. We confess ourselves to be less squeamish, and 
to be capable of hearing, without disgust, foul acts described by 
foul names. There is a callous moderation in treating cruelty, 
with which we are inclined to be more disgusted (speaking for 
ourselves) than with the red hot anger of outraged feeling., Lf no 
degree of detestation can be excessive, we doubt whether any: 
strength of language can be too great, for the systematic horrors 
which ushered in and accompanied the bloody and unprincipled. 
revolution of Fiance. If the sallies of indignant feeling some- 
times, broke loose from the restraints of ordinary decorum, and 
indulged inan unmeasured phraseology, we donot concur with the 
polished writer of the Vindicie Gallice in thinking that a rea~ 
son for stigmatizing Mr. Burke’s “ Reflections” as “ inflamma-) 
tory harangues against violence.” Nor because a warm heart, 
and a rich imagination, were engaged on the side of compassion 
and justice, do we feel that “ turbulent encomimms on humani- 
ty’ was a phrase at all suited to the character of any part of. 
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that immortal work. Coldness is not always prudence, though 
it is perpetually assuming the title. If any thing could elicit 
mirth out of the subject to. which we have been alluding, a tem- 
perate argument, arranged in a logical method, to prove that 
the butchery of priests, the unsparing massacre of age and in- 
fancy, executions without trial, and plunder under the name 
of confiscation, were wrong things, would have produced that 
effect. 

lf there is any real violence in the “ Reflections” of Mr. 
Burke, we offer the infirmity which belongs to virtuous feeling 
as his apology; and the beauty, the verity, the excellence of his 
philosophical and political reasoning, we propose by way of ex- 
piation. Let the author of the Vindicie Gallice have also 
his excuse; and as we presume the best would naturally 
be that which he has made for himself, we will lay it before 
the reader, and let him judge of the merits, with the accusation 
and defence before him. “ I have been accused by valuable 
friends of treating with ungenerous Jevity the misfortunes 
of the royal family of France. They will not, however, sup- 
pose me capable of deliberately violating the sacredness of 
misery in a palace or in a cottage; and [ sincerely lameut that I 
should have been betrayed into expressions which admitted that 
construction.” Mr. Burke is accused, by the author of 
the Vindicie Gallice, of violence on the side of a mistaken hu- 
manity; the accuser is himself accused, even by his valuable 
friends, of sporting with the sacredness of misery. Let our 
readers say under which imputation they would choose to be 
placed. The charge against the one is, that he felt too much ; 
against the other, that he felt not at all, for the misery of the 
royal sufferers. For Mr. Burke’s turbulence, if turbulence it 
must be called, we have nothing to say, but that as charity is 
said to cover a multitude of sins, we presume she will best ex- 
cuse her own excesses. As to the author of the Vindicie, we 
recommend him to that mercy which he forgot in the case of 
others, and accept his own apology for what it is worth. It 
seems he did not mean what he said. | 

We cannot forbear having one word at parting, on the pro- 
priety of another charge brought against the “ Reflections,” 
viz. that they contain “homilies of moral and religious mysti- 
cism.” We cannot help doubting whether the author of this 
chafge is in the slightest degree acquainted with the homilies of 
our church,—we doubt also whether he knows what he means 
by “ moral mysticism.” But what is‘designed by the phrase 
“ religious mysticism,” we may negatively infer from an opinion 
delivered by the same author in the last page but three of his 
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book. Speaking of the majority of the advocates of the Frencli 
revolution, he remarks, that “ They were well known to be phi- 
losophers and friends of humanity, who .were superior to the 
creed of any sect, and indifferent to the dogmas of any popular 
faith.” What this grand independence of all creeds, this sove- 
reign self-satisfied security of mind, falsely called philosophy, 
really is, we can be at no loss to understand. Its high negative 
worth is not ill set forth in a poetical work, of which we have, 
in the first article of our sixth number, laid before our readers a 
pretty full examination*, But we cannot conjecture to what 
part, passage, sentence, or line of the “ Reflections,” this ob- 
Jector means to attach the imputation of religious mysticism. 
The only religious matter we find in the whole volume is in 
the few pages which Mr. Burke has assigned to the considera- 
tion of the necessity, beauty, and advantage of a religious esta- 
blishment, and of the inseparable connexion between church 
and state. Simple, indeed, must be the religion of that. man, 
who is offended with the mysticism of an eudeavour to point out 
the connexion between the civil and ecclesiastical parts of the 
constitution of England. What a moukish melancholy mystic 
poor Hooker must appear to such a man, and what must he 
think of the. dreams of those wild enthusiasts, who conuect spi- 
nt with body, eternity with time, a future state with the present, 
corruptible with incorruptible, dust with divimity. What must 
he think of that 
Mysterious power! 

Revealed yet unrevealed! darkness in light! 

Number in unity! our joy, or dread! 

Triune, uiutterable, unconceived, 

Absconding, yet demonstrable, great GOD! 


To some men all religion is mysticism, as all church disci- 
pline is priestcraft. The mere rejection of religion is the philo- 
sophy of those whose title to the digmty of free thmkmg con- 
sists in a bigoted unbelief. The truth is, that through the 
whole course of Mr. Burke’s volume, we do not recollect that 
he introduces the mention of any of those parts of religion which 
are properly called mysterious. So much for the “ homilies of 
religious mysticism” to be found in Mr. Burke’s Reflections. 
Mr. Burke constructed an immortal edifice tu -be the mansion 
of sound philosophy, the habitation and home of exiled truth. 
‘The author of the Vindicia Gallice, being determined. to con- 
sider it as a haunted house, has peopled it with mysterious 
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beings, and midnight bugbears, the progeny of his own metaphy- 
sical brain. 

Scelestz hee sunt edes, impia est habitatio. 

Quz hic monstra fiunt, anno vix possum eloqui. 


How deeply the mind of Mr. Burke, adverse to all visionary 
politics, ali violent changes, and all practical invasions of liberty 
and property, was affected by the proceedings of the French 
revolutionists, and impressed with the danger to be dreaded from 
the diffusion of their principles, was manifested by the extraor- 
dinary exertions of which he shewed himself capable at a time 
of life, and in a state of infirmity, which dispense with the la- 
bours of the patriot, and usually put a period to active service. 
To stay the plague, he stood like Phineas between the living 
and the dead. ‘The mortification of losing some of his political 
friends was unable to chill his ardour. He felt the difficulty 
and the danger increased by this accession to the enemy; but 
the reaction of his mind was equal to the pressure. His re- 
sources kept on a level with the emergency. And the history 
of man presents few grander spectacles than that of this distin- 
guished person, oppressed with years, weakened by labour, se- 
-parated from the most powerful of his former friends, with a 
bosom rent by domestic calamity, making head against a revolu- 
tionary phrenzy, which had let loose the physical against the 
moral world, threatened the dissolution of all states and com- 
munities, and proffered its bloody embrace to the people of this 
island. On such a subject, in such an hour of peril, he could 
not brook what seemed to him an unprincipled forbearance in 
those, for the right use of whose abilities their country so im- 
periously called. Much less could he endure the studied eulo- 
gies pronounced by Mr. Fox and his adherents on what seemed 
to him so manifestly to threaten the safety of the British empire. 
But to hear himself charged with having formerly held very 
different principles from those he then maintained ; and to hear 
it alleged that the principles he then reprobated had been for- 
merly learned from himself, was more than his ardent temper, 
wrought up to an extraordinary state of impressibility on the 
particular topic, and rendered, perhaps, somewhat more irritable 
by age and disappointment, could Fiten to with decorous pa- 
tence. Some disparaging observations made by Mr. Fox on 
the “ Reflections,” it is said, had been conveyed to him. Put- 

ting all these things together, we are to consider how far they 
go mm excuse of that renunciation of Mr. Fox as his friend, 
tn which he persevered to the conclusion of his life. To say 
that he never forgave Mr. Fox, is an assertion unsupported by 
proof. He died, declaring a catholic forgiveness of all injuries 
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and offences. And though we do not forget the boundless ex- 
tent of the christian precept of forgiveness, yet we cannot consi- 
der that even Christianity requires that we should live in harmony 
and society with those whose maxims and principles appear to 
us to militate against the repose of mankind. 

That these separations, co-operating with the effect which had 
been produced by his excessive and unseemly violence in the 
prosecution of Mr. Hastings, greatly diminished his popularity 
and influence, is not to be denied. In the latter years of his life 
he found it difficult to detain the attention of the house. The 
pride of past service, and, perhaps, in some degree, the irritabi- 
lity of age, laid him open to the attacks of young men, who had 
known him only in those scenes in which the failure of temper 


had been mistaken for the decay of faculty. Urged to fury by 


the stings of flies, his high-mindedness sometimes forsook him, 
and he gave to his puny assailants an ungenerous triumph. He 
could not, as one of those great cattle (to use his own simile), 
repose beneath the shadow of the British oak, and chew the cud 
and be silent, despising the little, meagre, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome, insects of the hour. 

Retreating from a scene of exertion, in which his value was 
so ill appreciated, he set about proving to the world that old 
age had not impaired his faculty. How far he succeeded may 
be judged from the perusal of his different pamphlets on the 
Freuch revolution. As Philopatris Varvicensis has seemed to 
consider himself deficient in justice to Mr. Fox, without adding 
to the catalogue of his excellencies the gift of prophecy, which, 
by a sort of qualifying phrase, he calls “ the faculty of presage* :” 
we challenge for Mr. Burke at least an equal share of this 
power of penetrating futurity. History, which is the register of 
the mortality of governments, had surely not withheld from Mr. 
Burke what she had communicated to Mr. Fox. And the pe- 
culiar cases which, in every constitution of government, have a 
tendency to dissolution beyond the power of a stated remedy, 
were, we will venture to affirm, at least as we | understood by 
Mr. Burke, as by Mr. Fox. ‘lo be plain, in the part which 
Mr. Fox has acted in politics, or in lis speeches in the senate, 
we can perceive none of this prophetic spirit. He was by pro- 
fession and practice a determined party man, furiously bent on 
destroying the credit of those who kept the government in their 
hands, to the exclusion of him and his friends. And if he pos- 
sessed the gift of prophecy, his talent at least was no mystery, 


* See character of C. J. Fox, 1 Vol. 318. 
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since every man in the country might easily anticipate what Mr. 
Fox would predict as the result of every measure proposed by 
the government of which he made no part. And this Philopa- 
tris Varvicensis must know, canting apart, to be the amount of 
Mr. Fox’s supernatural gift of presage concerning the affairs 
of the country. 

After saying thus much on the prophetic spirit attributed to 
Mr. Fox, we will not represent Mr. Burke as a soothsayer, but 
we will venture to affirm, that on the article of the revolution 
in France, and its probable issue, the predictions of Mr. Burke 
have been confirmed in a manner that bears extraordinary testi+ 
mony to the strength and wisdom of his calculations. Mr. 
Fox, at the date of that event, which he hailed as so auspicious 
in its promises, was a young man in comparison of Mr. Burke; 
but the young man was dreaming dreams, while the old man 
was seeing visions. ‘I’o the last hour of his life, these visions 
were expanding the mind of Mr. Burke, and his pen was em- 
ployed in promulgating them. And when he was no longer able 
to dictate to the senate, we may class him at least with the 
Fabric, the and the Coruncann, et ceteri senes qui rem- 
publicam consilio et auctoritaie defendebant. 

The first article in this valuable addition to the collection of 
Mr. Burke’s works before published, is a fourth letter on pro- 
posals for peace with the regicide ‘directory of France; the 
first sixty-seven pages of which appear to have undergone the 
last corrections of the author. The matter contained in the four 
succeeding pages was collected from loose manuscripts dictated 
by the author; and the remainder had been printed as a part of 
the letter which was originally intended to be the third on regi- 
cide peace. The reasoning of this piece has chiefly reference to a 
pamphlet just then published by Lord Auckland, who had sent 
itto Mr, Burke, accompanied with a letter, which that noble- 
man ina very candid manner put into the hands of the right re- 
verend editor; and the same, together with Mr. Burke’s answer 
to that letter, are now laid before the public, and serve as an 
introduction to the principal letter. It is not too much to 
say of that production, though it is certainly saying a great deal, 
that it is worthy of the former finished letters ot which it was 
intended as the continuance: si enim non est tale, ut in arce 
pont possit, quasi illa Minerva Phidie: sed tamen est tale, ut 
ex eadem oficina extsse appareat, ‘The object of the pamphlet 
being, as Mr. Burke states it, to piiseniie us to a peace with: 
the actual usurpation in France, he renews his former strains of 
eloquence to shew that a peace with such a power, having nothing 
ef the character of stable and regular government in ils nature 
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and composition, could only lead to promote its deadly purpose 
of destroying us, together with the other devoted common-' 
wealths of Europe. ‘That as yet, the rulers of France being 
nothing better than a band of robbers who had got possession. 
of the house after murdering the family, to make a treaty of 
peace and amity with such persons, would be making ourselves 
uccessarles, facto, to their crimes. This fourth letter on’ 
regicide peace has not, perhaps, an equal degree of that majestic 
strength and grace which so remarkably characterizes the pre- 
ceding letters, and particularly the first, and pre-eminently the 
first part of the first letter; but it possesses more humour and 
sarcasm than Mr. Burke had yet thrown into any of his produc- 
tions on the painful subject of the French revolution. Since 
the question of the regicide peace, we have had examples enough 
to assist us in determiming whether Mr. Burke was right or 
wrong in his hypothesis concerning it. But putting aside this 
consideration, we will venture to declare our humble opinion, 
that on the general subject of peace and war, and the safe, dig- 
uified, and politic conduct to be pursued by a great nation in the 
crisis of a rupture with an equally powerful state, there is no 
work extant, of ancient or modern time, worthy to be compared 
with the disquisition on the subject contained in these four let- 
ters of Mr. Burke. 

The letter of Mr. Burke to the late Empress of Russia be- 
comes now peculiarly interesting from the present state of 
events, nor can we read the following passage without a 
thrilling sensation of joy and surprise: “ By the interven- 
tion of Russia the world will be preserved from barbarism and 
ruin.” If this had come from Mr. Fox, what might not Dr. 
Parr have said of his “ faculty of presage.” ‘This letter, which 
is extremely elegant, was written in consequence of a commu- 
nication made to Mr. Burke through the minister of her impe- 
rial majesty, of her approbation of his exertions in the service 
of that cause, which, as he himself expresses it, “ connects the 
rights and duties of sovereigns with the true interest and happi- 
ness of their people.” 

‘The next document of Mr. Burke’s mind is a letter written 
by him to Sir Charles Bingham, Bart. upon the occasion, as it 
appears from papers found together with the copy of this letter, 
of a project actually adopted by his majesty’ ministers, of im- 
posing a tax upon all proprietors of landed estates in Ireland 
whose ordinary residence should be.in Great Brita, The 
absurdity and danger of such an impost is obvious enough. 
Mr. Burke of course seizes upon the most strikmg pomts to 
lustrate its impolicy. 
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The letter to Mr. Fox, introduced with the affectionately 
familiar address “ My dear Charles,” follows next: the date of 
which is Beaconsfield, October $, 1777. ‘The subject of the 
letter is the state of parties, and the lamentable popularity of 
the American war. We were a little affected by finding it 
plainly stated by Mr. Burke that the dissenters were the 
“ main effective part of the whig strength,’ which, coupled 
with what is said a few lines above, that the whigs then were, 
aud always had been, (except by the able use of opportunities, ) 
by far the weakest party in this country, opens some party 
secrets well worthy of the attention of modern _ politi- 
cians. 

There is a passage in this letter which cannot fail of being 
read with interest, as it manifests considerable dignity and pro- 
priety of feeling in the writer on the subject of imviting coall- 
tion with his party. The letter was written about three years 
after the debate in parliament on the subject of the Boston 
Port Bill, and the disfranchisement of the colony of Massachu- 
sett’s bay, in which Mr. Fox first became decided in his opposi- 
tion to the court measures. “ If you should grow too earnest you 
will be still more mexcusable than | was. Your having entered 
into affairs so much younger, ought to make them too familiar 
to you to be the cause of much agitation, and vou have much 
more before you for your work. Do not be im haste. Lay 
your foundations deep in public opinion. ‘Though (as you are 
sensible) | have never given you the least hint of advice about 
joining yourself in a declared connexion with our party, nor do 

now; yet as I love that party very well, and am clear that 
you are better able to serve them than any man I| know, | wish 
that things should be so kept, as to leave you mutually very 
open to ove another in all changes and contingencies; and [ 
wish this the rather, because, in order to be very great, as | am 
anxious that you should be, (always presuming that you are dis- 
posed to make a good use of power,) you will certainly want 
some better support than merely that of the crown. For I 
much doubt whether, with all your parts, you are the man 
formed for acquiring real interior. favour in this court, or in any. 
I therefore wish you a firm ground in the country; and I do 
not know so firm and so sound a bottom to build upon as our 


party 


‘The letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, which follows 
next, as also the two addresses which accompany it, one of 
which is to the king, and the other to the British colonists in 
North America, were written,.as appears from a note in page 
114, upon occasion of a proposed secession from parliament of 
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the members in both houses, who had opposed the measures of 
government im the contest between this country and the colo- 
nies im North America, from the time of the repeal of the stam 
act. Mr. Burke, it appears, warmly recommended this mea- 
sure. But we cannot think that this retiring from parliamentary 
attendance by the leaders of an unsuccessful party in the nation, 
is, under any circumstances, justifiable. Parliament is, by its 
constitution, a deliberative body. He who comes to deliberate, 
must come to discuss, to encounter opposition, and, if it so fall 
out, to submit to be defeated. If we bring with us other’ senti- 
ments and other expectations, we come to dictate and not to 
deliberate, and to insist upon that right even in the smaller 
number of which we may happen to form a part. The answer 
to this reasoning is natural enough, because passion and pre- 
sumption suggest it. Our case, say the seceders, is a peculiar 
one, and not to be determined by general maxims, or rules of 
propriety. ‘The nation is only to be roused to a proper sense of 
what it becomes them to do, by a measure which may serve to 
mark the desperate situation in which we conceive its affairs to 
be brought by the conduct of its managers. But is any thing 
more clear than that all this resolves itself into a mere contest 
of opmion: that every man has an equal right to maintain and 
defeud his opinion: and that the precedent of a sullen secession 
from business might be followed in all similar cases with the 
same semblance of apology? Every set of men might sav, on 
the same ostensible ground of reasoning, we will not act, be- 
cause we cannot insist: we will not advise, because we cannot 
command. If this were to become a rule of proceeding, where 
would be the representation of the country? Self-confidence, or 
despair of others, are equally discreditable as motives for such’ 
desertion; but where the step is taken not to solace the spirits 
under perpetual defeat, not to avoid a scene where headlong 
error seems to confound all remonstrance; but to produce a 
dramatic effect upon the passions of the people, to agitate 
them between the impulses of pity and terror, to captivate their 
sympathies, and to dazzle them with the show of political mar- 
tyrdom, it is properly treated by being held up to public con- 
tempt and derision. We are sorry to confess that it evidently 
appears from the letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, that the 
measure was one of strut and bluster, of stage trick, and politi- 
cal chicane. 

We are by no means sure that the editor has acted properly 
or wisely in giving this letter to Lord Rockingham, or the sub- 
sequent addresses to the king, a place in this printed collection. 
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One is glad, however, to learn that there was prudence enough 
somewhere to prevent the actual adoption of the measure. The 
address to his majesty was of course dropped, together with the 
scheme to which it was intended as an accessory. We trust, also, 
that the letter to the colonies never found its way thither. And 
we cannot help calling to mind some severe though just reflec- 
tions, which, after a lapse of some years, were made by the 
writer of that address upon. an unauthorized step of a similar 
kind taken by another great public man; which, though in some 
respects, perhaps, it admitted of less excuse or extenuation, 
when the relations between America and ourselves are allowed 
for, vet had certainly less of the legal characters of offence in it, 
since war did not actually subsist between the two. countries 
when the extraordinary sub-negotiation took place. Notwith- 
standing these observations, however, we feel it due to the editor 
to say, that both the letter to Lord Rockingham, and the sub- 
sequent addresses, are written with such art and elegance, as to 
jusufy a prevailing wish to make them public. 

Some letters to persons in public situations, chiefly,on the 
state of Lrish affairs, and explanatory of parts of Mr. Burke's 
conduct in relation to them, which appear to have been much 
misrepresented, occupy a few of the succeeding pages, and these 
are followed by some letters and reflections on the subject of 
the approaching executions of the rioters in 1780, some of 
which are worthy of attention, though, upon the whole, they do 
not afford much matter of observation, 

Of the sketch of the Negro Code we shall say nothing, but 
that it bears a pieasing testimony to the humanity of the writer, 
and to the surprising industry of his mind at a time when many 


_ sorrows encompassed him, and age and infirmity had bent his 


strength, and well entitled him to repose. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Buckinghamshire meeting 
in 1780, for taking into consideration a petition to parliament 
for shortening the duration of parliaments, Mr. Burke expresses 
himself in the following emphatical terms. 


** Please God, I will walk with caution when I am not able to 
see my way clearly before me. 1 am now growing old. I have 
from my very early youth been conversant in reading and think- 
ing upon the subject of our laws and constitution, as well as upon 
those of other times and other countries. I have been for fifteen 
oo a very laborious member of parliament: and in that time 
have had great opportunities of seeing with my own eyes the work- 
ing of the machine of our government; and remarking where it 
went smoothly and did its business, and where it checked in its 
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snovement, or where it damaged its work. I have also had and used 
the opportunities of conversing with men of the greatest wisdom 
and fullest experience in those matters, and I do declare to you 
most solemnly and most truly, that on the result of this reading, 
thinking, experience, and communication, I am not able to come 
to an immediate resolution in favour of a change of the groundwork 
of our constitution ; and in particular, that in the present state of 
the country, in the present state of our representation, in the 
present state of our rights and modes of electing, in the present 
state of the several prevalent interests, in the present state of the 
affairs and manners of this country, that the addition of a hundred 
knights of the shire, and hurrying election on election, will be 
things advantageous to liberty or good government.” 
The editor next puts before us some pieces of Mr. Burke 
which develope his opinions and feelings in respect to the 
popery laws; the first of which consists of fragments of a plan 
of a work on that subject, which appears to have been formed 
by him in the year 1768. ‘The second is a letter to William 
Smith, Esq. then a member of the Irish House of Commons, 
and afterwards one of the barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, dated 20th January, 1795, twelve at night. The third 
is a second letter to Sir Hercules Langrish, dated May 26, 1795. 
And the fourth is a letter to his son. No ttle appears to have- 
been affixed to the plan, and it was evidently, in the editor’s opi- 
ition, Intended only as memoranda for the private convenience of 
the author. Of the first chapter, the fragments which had been 
found, were in too imperfect a state for publication. Of the 
second chapter some part had been printed, but the copy from 
which it was printed was only a first rough draught. ‘The third 
chapter, as far as it goes, was taken from a fair corrected copy; 
but the end of the second part of the first head had been left 
unfinished; and the discussion of the second and third heads 
was either never entered upon, or the MSS. containing it had 
been unfortunately lost. What follows the third chapter ap- 
pears to have been designed for the beginning of the fourth, 
and, according to the editor, was nothing more than a rough 
draught. ‘To this a fragment is added, which appears to have 
been a part either of this or the first chapter. ‘The exhibition, 
therefore, of Mr. Burke’s sentiments and reasonings on this 
interesting ‘subject is made under great and striking disadvan- 
tages. Yet these fragmeuts of his plan contain a great many 
passages entirely worthy of the genius, knowledge, and elo- 
quence of the writer. Much of it beimg written at a time when 
the Roman Catholics were exposed to the operation of a great 
many penalties and restraints which have since been removed, 
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has lost a great part of its interest. ‘The laws then affecting the 
descent and acquisition of real property, in respect to catholic 
proprietors and purchasers, the limitations on their admissibili 

to the professions of the law and the army, and on their liberty 
of educating their offspring within the pale of their own com- 
munion, are the principal subjects of Mr. Burke’s animadver- 
sion in this treatise; and it is worthy of observation, that m page 
241 he distinctly admits the necessity of their exclusion from all 
offices of state. In the first letter to Sir Hercules Langrish on 
the propriety of admitting the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 


the elective franchise, which was written many years later than 


these tracts on the popery laws now first presented to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Burke addressed himself with great earnestness and 
vivacity to the saying of Sir Hercules—that the Roman Catho- 
lics should enjoy every thing under the state, but should not be 
the state itself. He there observes, that the word state is capa- 
ble of two senses, viz. as being used to signify the whole com- 
monwealth, or that higher and ruling part of it which we com- 
monly call the Government. Considering the word state as 
signifying the whole Commonwealth, to be under the state, and 
not any part of it, is a situation perfectly intelligible—it 1s the 
condition of civil servitude. 

If the word “ state” be understood in the sense of the supreme 
government, he observes, that in this sense of the word, to ex- 
clude whole classes of men from any part of government cannot 
be considered as absolute slavery; but it implies a lower and 
degraded sort of citizenship, and few of the most exclusive go- 
vernments of the aristocratical or oligarchical form have carried 
this incapacitation to so rigorous a length. 

In Venice, there are many public offices of which all classes of 
citizens are capable; and im those states where inferiority of birth 
or cast excludes from the nobler employments, compensation is 
made to the excluded orders, by givmg them the sole and exclu- 
sive right to exercise commerce, and in general all the civil and. lu- 
crative professions. He argues, that in no state it had been found 
necessary to exclude any class of freemen from the capacity of 
holding every office, however subordinate, of the government; 
and that, therefore, the total disqualification of the catholic body 
from every office was a rule of policy which bore upon them 
with peculiar hardship. He contended, that between the ex- 
tremes of a total exclusion, and an universal unmodified capa- 
city, to which the fanatics pretend, there were many degrees and 
stages, and a great variety of temperaments upon which pru- 
dence may be properly exerted. Since a total exclusion was 
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only to be justified in a government strictly aristocratical, or 
oligarchical, which the government of Ireland was not, an 
more than that of England, the incapacity of the Catholics, 
which formed in Ireland so great a numerieal majority, ought to 
be moderated by every relaxation and temperament which could 
be afforded consistently with public safety. 

These arguments of Mr. Burke looked certainly beyond the 
object for which he was contending, viz. the right of voting for 
members of parliament, which has since been conferred upon the 
Catholics of Ireland by the $3d of the king; since the capacity 
of a franchise is a different thing from the capacity of office, 
and is certainly so considered in the provisions of parliament, 
and the policy of government. ‘Those who are excluded from 
votes, or rather from the capacity of voting, upon the general 
terms and qualifications prescribed by the maxims of the con- 
stitution, which, in principle, extends such capacity to all, are 
excluded, says Mr. Burke, not from the state, but from the British 
constitution. 

Mr. Burke’s early writings on behalf of the Catholics being 
- wholly directed against the penal laws, abounded in arguments 

to the propriety of which no reasonable and just man could be 
insensible. The penal laws proceeded upon the assumption 
that the superstitions of Rome were incompatible with the proper 
frame of civil society, and not simply that they were inadmissible 
into the scheme and contexture of the constitutional policy of Bri- 
tain. All that Mr. Burke then contended for, and, indeed, consi- 
derably more, has been obtained. But in the letter which fol- 
lows, to William Smith, Esq. he speaks out plainly for the con- 
cession to the Catholics of the right to sit in parliament. The 
date of this letter is January 29, 1795; a point of time in 
which the revolutionary outrages upon the church and priesthood 
of the catholic religion in France had excited a very strong 
feeling for the fate of this fallen establishment in the mind of 
Mr. Burke, and which his growing abhorrence of the principles 
under which it suffered raised to something like affection for its 
character. He thus reasons concerning the question of the Ca- 
tholics being admitted to a share in the legislation. 


“ Against this grand and dreadful evil of our time (I do not 
love to cheat myself or others) Ido not know any solid security 
whatsoever. But I am quite certain that what will come nearest 
to it, is to interest as many as you can in the present order of 
things; religiously, civilly, politically, by all the ties and princi- 
ples b which weantied are held. This is like to be effectual po- 
licy, I am sure it is honourable policy: and it is better to 
fail, if fail we must, in the paths of direct and manly, than 
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of low and crooked wisdom, As to the capacity of sitting iw 
parliament, after all the capacities for voting, for the army, for the 
navy, for the professions, {or civil offices, are conceded, it is a dis- 
pute de luna caprina, in my poor opinion, at least on the part of 
those who oppose it. In the first place, the admission to office, 
and this exclusion from parliament, on the principle of an exclu- 
sion from political power, is the very reverse of the principle of the 
English Test Act. If I were to form a judgment from experience 
rather than theory, | should doubt much whether the capacity for, 
or even the possession of a #eat in parliament, did really convey 
much of power to be properly called political. I have sat there, 
with some observation, for nine and twenty years or thereabouts. 
The power of a member of parliament is uncertain and indirect ; 
and if power rather than splendor and fame were the object, I 
should think that any of the principal clerks in office, (to say no- 
thing of their superiors) several of whom are disqualified by law 
for seats in parliament, possess far more power than nine-tenths of 
the members of the House of Commons. | might say this of men 
who seemed, from their fortunes, their weight in the country, and 
their talents, to be persons of figure there; and persons, too, not in 
opposition to the prevailing party in government.” 


Of the truth of what we have above observed in respect to 
the effect of the revolutionary violences in France, in recon- 
ciling the mind of Mr. Burke to the character of the Romish 
religion, many passages might be cited from the second letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrish. ' 


“* The worst of the matter is this: you are partly leading, partly 
driving inte jacobinism, that description of your people, whose re- 
higious principles, church polity, and habitual discipline, might 
make them an invincible dyke against that inundation.” 

The following passage contains some most valuable and just 
observations, at the same time that it confirms what we have 
remarked of the overpowering effect of the direful prognostics 
of the French revolution on the mind of Mr. Burke; such, 
perhaps, as to bring all constitutions, creeds, and communions, 
which stood in opposition to French principles, and which boast 
any antiquity, even in their prejudices or errors, too near to an 
equality in his manner of viewing them. . 


** I do readily admit that a great deal of the wars, seditions, and 
troubles of the world did formerly turn upon the contention be- 
tween interests that went by the names of protestant and catholic, 
but I imagined that at thistime no one was weak enough to believe, 
vt impudent enough to pretend, that questions of popish and. pro- 
testunt opinions or interests are the things by which men are at 
present menaced with crusades, by foreign invasion, or with sedi- 
tions which shake the foundations of the state at home. It is long 
since all this combination of things has vanished from the view of 
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intelligent observers. The existence of quite another system of 
opinions and interests is now plain tothe grossestsense. Arethese 
the questions that raise.a flame in the minds of men at this day? 
If ever the church and the constitution of Englaod should fall in 
these islands, (and they will fall together), it is uot presbyterian or 
popish hierarchy that will rise upon their ruins. It will not be the 
church of Rome, nor the church of Scotland, nor the church of 
Luther, nor the church of Calvin. On the contrary, all these 
churches are menaced, and menaced alike. It is the new fanatical 
religion, now in the heat of its first ferment, of the rights of man, 
which rejects all establishments, all discipline,. all ecclesiastical, 
and in truth all civil order, which will triumph, and which will lay 
rostrate your church; which will destroy your distinctions ; and 
which will put all your properties to auction, and disperse you 
over the earth. If the present establishment should fall, it is this 
religion which will triumph in Ireland and in England, as it has 
triumphed in France. This religion, which laughs at creeds, and 
dogmas, and confessions of faith, may be fomented equally amongst 
all descriptions, and all sects; amongst nominal catholics, and 
amongst nominal churchmen; and amongst those dissenters who 
know little, and care less, about a presbytery, or any of its disci- 
pline, or any of its doctrines.” 


It is remarkable that the whole weight of Mr. Burke’s censure 
falls upon the protestant part of the Insh people, which he 
openly declares himself to think is every where teeming with 
dangerous conspiracy. He even goes so far as to attribute, in # 
yreat degree, their negative merit in abstaining from actual com- 
motion to the principles of the Catholics, and the mcessant en- 
deavours of their clergy to keep them from being generally 
infected with the systems of the time. This is too delicate a 
point for us to interfere in. But before we quit this subject, we 
cannot avoid mentioning a curious fact recorded by Mr. Burke, 
upon the authority principally of Archbishop Usher, which 
throws considerable light upon the ecclesiastical history of Ire- 
land. It appears, that previous to the union of Ireland with the 
crown of England, the religion of the Irish was not very remote 
from the protestantism of the present time. The papal autho- 
rity being very low in that country, the union with this crown 
was effected by an arbitrary grant of Pope Adrian, which to an 
ambitious monarch presented a very plausible pretence for the 
conquest and subjugation of that kingdom. For a very long 
time, even down to the reformation, the kings of England, in 
their most solemn acts, founded their title wholly on. this grant. 
They called for obedience, says Mr. Burke, from the people of 
Ireland, not on the principles of subjection, but as their mesue 
lords between them and the pope, and they omitted no measure 
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of force or policy to establish the papal authority, and all the 
distinguishing articles of religion connected with it, and to maké 
it take deep root in the minds of the people. 

It is very obvious that Mr. Burke does not put the claim of 
the Catholics upon any footing of right ; and that no man better 
understood, as no man has better explamed, the distinction be- 
tween religious freedom and civil capacity. He thought, that 
in the existing circumstances of the country, and the frame of 
men’s minds respect to religious opinions, larger participa- 
tion of political function and power might be safely conceded 
to the catholic body; but he never urged the principle of right 
and title beyond the mere removal of the penal laws, and what- 
ever of exclusion or disability might justly be considered as a 
pressure upon religious liberty. ‘Sahat 

We have delivered our humble sentiments on the catholic 
question in the first number of this Review; and from the 
quantity of additional talent and research which has since 
been directed to the subject, we do not perceive that it has re- 
ceived any developement, so as to dispose us to any material 
change of sentiment. To comply with the requisitions to the 
extent of the principle of those requisitions, would be at once 
to involve every thing in the concession. The principle on 
which the concession is demanded does itself concede nothing 
to the original essential right of the state to stipulate the quali- 
fications under which its magistracies, its dignities, and its autho- 
rities, are to be held and exercised. 

‘The catholic question has ever appeared to us a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, a question of reference to the demands, in- 
terests, and safety, of our constitutional establishments. We have 
ao right to brand that religion as a system of belief incompa- 
tible with the social and civil happiness of man. If it could be 
treated in this view, the penal laws, at least to their full 
conservative extent, would be plainly justifiable; for catholicism 
would then assume the nature of crime. This cannot be, since 
in point of tact, the catholic religion has been found compati- 
ble with much individual enjoyment, and much political pros- 
perity. The moral order of the world has been progressive under 
it. But the state,—the people in their functional and organized 
capacities, have a right coeval with. their political existence to 
judge, and to judge from such lights as history and analogy, and 


the internal evidence of their own bosoms, afford them, how far 


the professors of any tenets, speculative or practical, can be 
admitted into the uppermost, middlemost, or lowermost, places 
im the management, control, or execution, of the public busi- 
ness of the nation. “ To take away from men their lives,” says 
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Mr. Burke, “ their liberty or their property, those things for the 
protection of which society was introduced, is great hardship 
and intolerable tyranny; but to annex any condition you please 
to benefits artificially created, is the most just, natural, and 
proper thing m the world. When e novo you form an arbi- 
trary benefit, an advantage, a preeminence or emolument, not 
by nature, but institution, you order and modify it with all the 
power of a creator over his creature. Such benetits of institu- 
tion are royalty, nobility, priesthood; all of which you may 
limit to birth; you might prescribe even shape and stature.” 
These principles Mr. Burke has followed up with great ability 
in his speech in parliament on the petition which was presented 
to the House of Commons from certain clergymen of the church 
of England, and from certain gentlemen of the two professions 
of the civil law and physic, and others; praying to be relieved 
from subscription to the thirty-nine articles, as required by the 
acts of uniformity*. Of this speech, and several others spoken 
by Mr. Burke in parliament, this volume presents us with frag- 
ments and notes, which Mr. Burke had preserved with an appa- 
rent design to publish them. These fragments of speeches are 
perhaps the most valuable part of the volume betore us, and we 
cannot help expressing our warmest thanks to the nght reverend 
editor, for the communication of them to the public. ‘They 
appear, indeed, under great and manifest disadvantages, but their 
beauty is above disparagement. We have ventured to intimate 
some doubts concerning the propriety of making public some 
of the rough draughts, loose hints, and mere notes for future 
use found among Mr. Burke’s papers ; because what are thus 
committed to paper are often very different from the mature 
and considered adoptions of the writer. But fragments of his 
finished performances are endeared to us by loss of the residue. 
Rescued from the ruin of time, each mutilated limb shews the 
touches of that unrivalled skill to which it owed its goodly 
proportions. It is thus with the fragments of Cicero, which 
are produced in that state only because the world has lost the 
remainder. But in the loose memoranda of Mr. Burke, we have 
to regret, not the remainder of the productions, but the remain- 
der or better half of that vast intellect which was reseryed to con- 
summate and adorn its first rapid creations. We question whether 
to publish them be quite fair towards the reputation of the writer. 


« The persons associated for this purpose were distinguished at the time by the 
name of “ the Feathers Tavern Association,” from the place where their meet- 
ings were usually held. Their petition was presented on the 6th Feb. 1772; and 
0¥ a motion that it should be brought up, the same was negatived on a division, 
in which Mr. Burke voted in the majority, by 217 against 71. Note by the — 
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The speech on the acts of uniformity may be regarded as 2 
very precious monument of practical wisdom. All parties in 
and out of the church may find in this political lecture the in- 
struction they respectively stand most in need of. Mr. Burke 
has here argued with great force against the relaxation of the 
law sought by the petitioners, but his moderation and temper 
are not inferior to his force; and the speech is, perhaps, chiefly 
valuable for the accurate line it draws between a stiffness im 
opposing, and a facility in adopting proposals of alteration. 


‘¢ We all know that those who loll at their ease in high dignities, 
whether of the church, or of the state, are commonly averse to all 
reformation. It is hard to persuade them that there can be any . 
thing amiss in establishments, which by feeling experience they 
find to be so very comfortable. It is true, that from the same self- 
ish motives, those who are struggling upwards, are apt to find every 
thing wrong and out of order. These are truths upon the one 
side and on the other; and neither on the one or on the other, in 
argument, are they worth a single farthing. 

** It has been asserted, said Mr. Burke, that if you alter her 
anon, you alter the being of the church of England. This, for 
the sake of the liberty of that church, I must absolutely deny. 
The church, like every body corporate, may alter her laws without 
changing her identity. As an independent church, professing fal- 
libility, she has claimed a right of acting without the consent of 
any other; as a church, she claims and has always exercised a right 
of reforming whatever appeared amiss in her doctrine, her disci- 
pline, or her rites, She did so, when she shook off the papal su- 
premacy in the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was an act of 
the y of the English church as well as of the state (I don’t 
enquire how obtained). She did so, when she twice changed the 
utargy in the reign of King Edward; when she then established 
articles which were themselves a variation from former professions. 
She did so when she cut off three articles from her original forty- 
two, end reduced them to the present thirty-nine ; and she certain- 
ly would not lose her corporate identity, nor subvert her funda- 
mental principles, though she were to leave ten of the thirty-nine 
which remain out of any future confession of her faith. She would 
dimit her corporate powers on the contrary, and she would oppose 
her fundamental principles, if she were to deny herself the pru- 
dential exercise of such capacity of reformation*. This, there- 
. fore, can be no objection to your receiving the petition. 


_ © But as all multitudes, united in social compact, are naturally warranted to 
enforce upon their own subjects individually those things which public wisdom 
svall judge expedient for the public good, so it were absurd to imagine the church 
Hteelf, the most glorious of such societies, abridged of this liberty, or to think 
‘that uo law, constitution, or canon, can be further made, either for limitation or 
amplification, in the practice of our Saviour’s ordinances, whatever occasion be 


offered, through varicty of times and things, during the state of this inconstamt 
world, Hooker, Eccl, P. Book 6. ! 
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.* Inthe next place, Sir, I am clear that the act of union, reciting 
and ratifying one Scotch and one English act of parliament, has 
not rendered any change whatsoever in our church impossible, but » 
by a dissolution of the union between the two kingdoms. _ | 

“ The honourable gentleman who has last touched upon that: 
point, has not gone quite so far as the gentlemen who first insisted 
upon it. Elowever, as none of them wholly abandon that post, it 
will not be safe to leave it behind me unattacked. T believe no 
one will wish their interpretation of that act to be considered ag 
authentic, What shall we think of the wisdom (to say nothing 
of the competence) of that legislature, which should ordain to 
itself such a fundamental law at its outset, as to disable itself from 
executing its own functions; which should prevent itself from makin 
any further laws, however wanted, and that too, on the most inter- 
esting subject that belongs to human society, and where she most 
frequently wants its interposition, which should fix its fundamental 
laws that are for ever to prevent it from adapting itself to its opi- 
nions however clear, or to its own necessities ‘however urgent ? 
Such an act, Mr. Speaker, would for ever put the church out of - 
its own power; it certainly would put it far above the state, and‘ 
erect it into that species of independency which it has been the 
great principle of our policy to prevent. The act never meant, I 
am sure, any such unnatural restraint on the joint legislature it, 
was then forming.” 


Mr. Burke, therefore, had no doubt of the competency im the 
state to introduce reformations into the church. But he shews 
himself equally tenacious of the giavity and caution, which. 
should accompany such a procedure. He reprobates ihe fond. 
and foolish persuasion, that the frailty and imperfection, which: 
belong to an institutiof, form a sufficient ground for alteration, 
By no alteration would the legislature get rid of errors, how- 
ever they might vary the fashion of them. But the only 
ground for a legislative alteration of a legal establishment was 
this, that the legislature found the inclination of the majority, of 
the people, concurring with their own sense of the intolerable 
nature of the abuse, in favour of a change. Because there did. 
not exist any thing like this ground for the relief petitioned for,. 
Mr. Burke was decidedly against it, His speech went fully, 
into the question of grievante in being called upon to subscribe, 
the thirty-nine articles, as the test of admissibility to eccle- 
siastical employment and emolument within the establishment. 


you will have religion practised and publicly taught, you 
must have a power to say, what that religion will be which you will 
protect and encourage ; and to distinguish it by such marks and 
characteristics, as you in your wisdom shail think fit.” 


Such were the opinions of Mr. Burke as to, the 7 in the, 
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state to fix and modify the qualifications for civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority, function, or trust. He wasas anxious to prevent 
“ any breach in the walls of the establishment,” as he was de- 
sirous of extending the fullest toleration to all without them. 
The speech which is next introduced,:and which was delivered 
in the house on the second reading of a bill for the relief of the 
preterm dissenters, exhibits in the most eloquent form, the 
arge and charitable constitution of his mind on this subject. 
His arguments against the continuance of penal laws which are 
never put in execution on account of the discordancy between 
them and the manners and sentiments of the whole body of the 
nation, are thus enforced. 


‘‘ They put statesmen and magistrates into a habit of playing 
fast and loose with the laws, straining or relaxing them as may 
best suit their purposes; and in that light tend to corrupt the exe- 
cutive power through all its offices. 1 would have the laws tuned 
in unison with the manners—very dissonant are a gentle country 


and cruel laws : very dissonant that your reason is furious, but your 
passions moderate.’ 


- Full of this toleration, he was yet full of zeal for the church 
of England, on behalf of which, in this same speech, he thus 
beautifully expresses himself. 


“ At the same time that I would cut up the very root of atheism, 
I would respect all conscience, all conscience that is really such, 
and which perhaps its very tenderness proves to be sincere. 1 wish 
to see the established church of England great and powerful, [ 
wish to see her foundations laid low and deep, that she may crush 
the giant powers of rebellious darkness; I would have her head 
raised up to that heaven to which she conducts us. I would have 
her open wide her huspitable gates by a noble and liberal compre- 
hension: but I would have no breaches in her wall; I would have 
her cherish all those who are within, and pity all those whe are 
without: I would have her a common blessing to the world, an 
example, if not an instructor, to those who have not the happiness 
to belong to her: I would have her give a lesson of peace to man- 
kind, that a vexed and wandering generation might be taught to 
seek for repose and toleration in the maternal bosom of Christian 
charity, and not in the harlot lap of infidelity and indifference. 


Nothing has driven people more into that house of seduction than 
the mutual hatred of Christian congregations.” 


Blush ye little men! Blush ye mistaken friends of the esta 
blished church! when you read this holy heavenly passage, at. 
the destruction you bring upon the cause of religion, which is the 
cause of the church of England, by multiplying animosities and. 
Jealousies within your own pale concerning points intangibly 
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minute, and not essential to the purity of our faith; and by the 
unchristian practice of vilifying those without the pale, who dif- 
fer from us in their modes of faith or worship; forgetting that 
the only champions which the church avows, are those who dig- 
nify her tenets by a correspondence in their lives, widely dis- 
perse her seed of salvation and life, and walk in the paths of 
their active duties with their feet shod with the blessings. of her 
ministry. 

We have next the speech of this great Englishman, (we mean 
to use the word emphatically,) on the motion of Mr. Fox, for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal and alter certaim acts respecting 
religious options, which motion was understood to be grounded 
upon a petition presented to the House of Commons by the 
Unitarian Society. In this speech Mr. Burke thus expresses 
himself on the connection between church and state. 


“ An alliance between church and state in a Christian commone 
wealth is, in my opinien, an idle and fanciful speculation. An 
alhance is between two things which are, in their nature, distinct 
and independent; such as between two sovereign states. Butina 
Christian commonwealth, the e@urch and the state are one and the 
same thing, being different integral parts of the same whole. For 
the church has been always divided into two parts, the clergy and 
the daity; of which the laity is as much an essential integral part, 
and has as much its duties and privileges as the clerical member; 
and in the rule, order, and government of the church, has its share. 
Religion is so far, in my opinion, from being out of the province or 
the ae of a Christian magistrate, that it 1s, and it ought to be, 
not only his care, but the principal thing in his care; because it is 
one of the great bonds of human society; and its object the su- 
preme, the ultimate end and object of man himself.” * 


— 


* Warburton, who considers the union of chureh and state as in the nature of 
an alliance, and not an incorporation, comes, however, to the same conclusion, 
‘‘ Thus it is seen, that though the conservation of these principles belongs to the 
magistrate, it is not because they compose part of the beauteous structure of a 
commonwealth, which would be violating the unity of its end, but as they are 
the rock, the foundation on which that edifice is built. But it is not the less for 
that within the province of the magistrate ” Warb. Alliance, &c. Sect. 4. 

The notions of Hooker on this subject are more in correspoudence with those 
of Mr. Burke. “* Now we gay that the care of religion being common to all po- 
litic societies, those societies which embrace the true religion are called, by way 
of distinction, the Charch. We hoi that every man who is a member of the 
church of England, is also a mamber of the state. And the same multitude con- 
stitutes both, therefore there is no real and personal division between them. 
. They are only distinguished by their separate qualities, actions, and offices, as 
of the three lines of a triangle, each is a base or a side according to its position. 
—In a Christian country the church and commonwealth are one society, which 
is termed a state accordyng to its forms of secular laws and government, and a 
«burch as it is under the spiritual law of Christ. The difference between them as 
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How far Mr. Burke was justified in stigmatising the Unita- 
‘rian body as a politico-religious faction, as decided enemies of 
-our church establishment, and professed admirers and promoters 
‘of French revolutionary principles, we must leave our readers 
‘to form a judgment for themselves. ‘There is something which, 
‘to our ears, sounds extremely harsh and impolitic, in branding 
‘with opprobrious imputations any bodies of men not corpo- 
rately and actively arrayed against the state. But this delicacy 
becomes a false and unwholesome feeling, and very wide of that 
charity whose character it assumes, when it blinds us to the 
proceedings of those who, under pretence of religious liberty, 
and in the absurd shape of advocates of rational Christianity, 
tneét tovether to denounce that creed and that discipline which 
‘constitute our venerable church; while they confess the close 
union between that church and the state by their oblique hosti- 
lity to the principles of the monarchy, and by the factious odour 
of their greetings and their correspondencies. We like not all this 
‘any more than Mr. Burke; we shall watch it; we shall expose 
‘it, when it assumes a specific form; we shall endeavour to parti- 
cularise it by its marks and its physiognomy. But for the sake of 
the character and the honour of that church and that monarchy 
to which our affections are riveted, we think it our duty to abstain 
‘from vituperative attacks upon any body of dissentients, because 
such are not the weapons which it becomes our profession to use, 
because by this declaration of war we shut the door of reconci- 
liation, and because in such a promiscuous attack honest preju- 
dices, or virtuous ignorance, may be sacrificed. In support of the 
charge Mr. Burke brings against the Unitarians, as a faction of the 
worst and most dangerous description, and as an association for 
the purpose of proselytism against the national religion, he refers 
us to the letter of Dr. Priestley to Mr. Pitt—to the advertise- 
ment of the Unitarian society for celebrating the 14th July—to 
the correspondence of the revolution society with the clubs of 
France; and Priestley’s adoption of their opinions—and other 
roofs and documents. We must confess, that for ascertain- 
mg the justness of this accusation we have not philosophy or 
patience enough to examine these records. Of these records, 
though we doubt whether they will justify an .undiscriminating 
accusation of the whole body of Unitarians, (since many Unita- 


. only in accidents and circumstances, and not in substance. Contradistinguish? 
ing between the church and the commonwealth in a Christian society, we mean 
‘by the commonwealth that society with relation to all its public affairs, except 
true religion; by the church the same society with reference to religious matters 

exclusively.. And there is no proof either in Scripture or the Fathers, that they 

two independent societies.” Hooker, Eccl, Pol. Book 8. 
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tians disavow and repudiate them,) we have no reluctance to de- 
clare our intolerable disgust. 


Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned ought else the least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them? what need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry skeep look up and are not fed, | 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagioi spread, 


We cannot help thinking that this speech is altogether very 
injudicious, ‘The strong feeling of Mr. Burke on the subject 
of the French revolution betrayed him into digressions in which 
it must be owned he greatly wandered from his subject, and ex- 
posed himself to that irreverent treatment with which it was 
about this time the disgraceful habit of the House of Commons 
to receive the admonitions of this great man. The speech, 
however, is not without the characteristic beauties of his elo- 
quence, as will appear by the following specimen. 


“ Qld religious factions are volcanoes burnt out: on the lava 
and ashes and squalid scoriz of old eruptions grow the peaceful 
olive, the cheering vine, and the sustaining corn. But when a new 
fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on not to be rectified in 
ages. Therefore, when men come before us, and rise up like an 
exhalation from the ground, they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exercise them, and try whether their intents be wicked 
or charitable; whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell. This is the first time that our records of parliament have 
heard, or our experience or our history given us an account of an 
religious congregation er association known by the name whic 
these petitioners have assumed.” 


The speech pronounced by Mr. Burke on the bill proposed 
for shortening the duration vf parliaments, that tiresome decan- 
tatum of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, is full of sterling policy, and 
courageous wisdom. As this was one of the many instances in 
which Mr. Burke differed from his friends, and risked his popu- 
larity in behalf of sound principles and practical good sense, we 
will produce the passage, in which he defines, in golden words, 
the relation between a member of parliament and his consti- 
tuents. 


“It is easy to pretend a zeal for liberty, Those who think 
themselves not likely to be meumbered with the performance of 
their promises, either from their kngwn inability, or total indiffer- 
ence about the performance, never fail to entertain the most lofty 
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ideas. They are certainly the most specious, and they cost them 
neither reflection to frame, nor pains to modify, nor management, 
to support. The task is of 5 ae nature to those who mean to 
promise nothing which it is not in their intention, or may pos- 
sibly be in their power to perform;—to those who are bound and 
principled no more to delude the understanding than to violate the 
liberty of their fellow-subjects. Faithful watchmen we ought to 
be over the rights and privileges of the people. But our duty, if 
we are qualified for it as we ought to be, is'to give them informa- 
tion, and not to receive it from them; we are not to go to school to 
them to learn the principles of law and government. In doing so 
we should not dutifully serve, but we should basely and scandal- 
ously betray the people, who are not capable of this service by 
nature, nor in avy instance called to it by the constitution. I re- 
verentially look up to the opinion of the people, and with an awe 
that is almost superstitious. I should be ashamed to show my face 
before them if I changed my ground as they cried up or cried down 
mev, or things, or opinions; if I wavered and shifted about with 
every change, and joined in it or opposed, as best answered any 
low imterest or passion; if I held them up hopes of that which I 
knew I neyer intended, or promised what I well knew I could 
not perform. Of all these things they are perfect sovereign judges 
without appeal; but as to the detail of particular measures, or to 
any general schemes of policy, they have neither enough of specu- 
lation in the closet, nor experience in business to decide upon it. 
They. can well see whether we are tools of a court, or their honest 
servants. Of that they can well judge, and 1 wish that they 


always exercised their judgment; but of the particular merits of a 
measure I have other standards.” 


On a motion made on the 7th May, 1782, for a committee to. 
enquire into the state of the representation of the commons in 
parliament, Mr. Burke addressed that assembly in a speech ex- 
iubiting the same sentiments and principles which always stand 
in the front of the great consistent scheme of his public conduct. 
Nothing could be more happily imagined than his allusion to 
the statical chair, 

** Are the local interests of Cornwall and Wiltshire, for instance, 
their roads; canals, their prisons, their police, better than York- 
shire, Warwickshire, or Staffordshire? Warwick has members; is 
Warwick, or Stafford, more opulent, happy, or free, than New- 
castle, or than Birmingham? Is Wiltshire the pampered favourite, 
whilst Yorkshire, like the child of the bond-woman, is turned out 
to the desart? This is like the unhappy persons, who live, if they 
can be said to live, in the statical chair; who are ever feeling their 
pulse, and who do not judge of health by the aptitude of the body 


to perform its functions, but, by their ideas of w rat ought to be the 
true balance between the several secretions,’’ 
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His speech on’ the motion of the Right Hon. William 
‘Dowdeswell, for leave to bring in a bill for explaining the power's 
of juries in prosecutions for hbel, was, as night have been ex- 


pected, on the popular and constitutional side, but here also the 
sobriety of his maxims lost none of its influence, and the evils 
aud abuses of the press did not go without his grave rebuke. 


«“ Undoubtedly the good fame of every man ought to be under 
the protection of the laws, as well as his life, his liberty, and his 
property. Good fame is an outwork that defends them all, and 
renders them all valuable. The law forbids you to revenge—when 
it ties up the hands of some, it ought to restrain the tongues of 
others. ‘The good fame of government is the same; it ought not 
to be traduced. This is necessary in all governments ; and if opi- 
nion be support, what takes away this destroys that support.” 


Again Mr. Burke was in opposition to Mr, Fox on his bill 
for the repeal of the marriage act, the motion for which was 
made June 1, 1781. And here again is afforded an impressive 
instance of his political anti moral discretion. The bill was re- 
jected on the second reading, without a division. We will pre- 
sent the reader with one passage, in which the characteristic 
goodness of Mr. Burke’s heart breaks out in an emphatic strain 
of eloquent egotism. 


* It is said, the marriage act is aristocratic. Iam accused, I am 
told abroad, of being a man of aristocratic principles. If by aris- 
tocracy they mean the peers, I have no vulgar admiration, nor an 
vulgar antipathy towards them. I hold their order in cold and de- 
cent respect. I hold them to be of an absolute necessity in the 
constitution, but I think they are only good when kept within their 
proper bounds. I trust, whenever there has been a dispute between 
these houses, the part I have taken has not been equivocal. If by 
the aristocracy, which indeed comes nearer to the point, they mean 
an adherence to the rich and powerful against the poor and weak, 
this would indeed be a very extraordinary part. 1 have incurred 
the odium of gentlemen in this house for not paying sufficient re- 
gard to men of ample property. When, indeed, the sinallest rights 
of the poorest people in the kingdom are in question, I would set 
my face against any act of pride and power countenanced by the 
highest that are in it, and if it should come to the last extremity, 
and to a contesttof blood—God forbid, God forbid!—my part is 
taken, I would take my fate with the poor, and low, and feeble. 
But if these people came to turn their liberty into a cloak for ma- 
ticionsness, and to seek a privilege of exemption, not from power, 
but from the rules of morality and virtuous discipline, then I would 
join my hand to make them feel the force, which a few, united in 
a good. cause, have over a multitude of the profligate and fero- 
cious.” 
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“ Passing over the hints for an essay on the drama, which, as 

es we have deemed them too loose and unformed for publication, 

a we must, of course, consider as unfit subjects of criticism, we will 

“a direct our attention in the next place to the Abridgment of the 

4 English History. There are many reasons against the exercise 
; of critical severity in the consideration of this performance. 

> Never was work sent forth under more cruel disadvantages. 
i The whole was written at about the age of twenty-seven; before 

el the commencement of the author’s political life; and apparently 


coming under the description of what is called a bookseller’s 
| i job. The seventy-four first pages were printed in the year 
4 1759, and only then appear to have received the correcting hand 
: of the author ; so that in all likelihood had he, who was so nice 
a judge of the peculiar beauties of each species of composition, 
and usually kept back so much of his intellectual force for the 
last process of revision, been consulted on the subject, his deli- 
cate and difficult judgment would have withheld this piece from 
the world. Let it be remembered too, that the work pretends 
only to be an abridgment, and that so much of it as is here pre- 
sented to us, comprehends only the first period of our history, as 
far as to the reign of John, inclusively. Circumstances suffi- 
ciently unfavourable to the display of historical ability. ‘To give 
to an abridgment of history the compression it demands, without 


producing abruptness in the style, calls for very great skill in 
x arrangement and connection. It should be kept in mind, too, 


that history, to be written interestingly, must be in itself interest- 
mg. And if Bolingbroke be right, m holding the latter end of 
the fifteenth century to be the period from which. history is 
to be taken up as a study, and not before, it will follow that Mr. 
Burke was, in this instance, employed upon a narrative of events 
to which the mind can attach but little interest. ‘The chain of 
continuity which, in a series of cause and effect, connects dis- 
tant with present times, has been burst asunder by those great 
revolutions which have so changed the face of things, as to leave 
little to remind us of our ancient condition. Conscious of all 
this, and professing to carry his-history to the period at which 
it was considered that Mr. Hume designed his to commence, 
and meditating, at the best, nothing but an abridgment, the 
writer was doubtless more anxious to get over this early part of 
our annals without becoming tedious, than to blaze before the 
public in the brilliancy of his powers. But we do not enume- 
rate these various disadvantages to apologize for a lame and im- 
perfect performance; but rather to do justice to its merits 
under circumstances which would have precluded success in 
Jess able hands. Mr. Burke “ an Eden raised in the waste 
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wilderness :” wherever he wanders the ground becomes en- 
éhanted under him, and exhales the odours of his genius. 

Mr. Fox selected a period of great, perhaps of the greatest 
importance, in our history—a period peculiarly favourable to 
the exercise and display of his knowledge, and, what was more, 
to the gratification of his political tastes. It could not be said 
that he did not write con amore. His was a work which 
appears to have been almost finished ad unguem, as far as he had 
proceeded—finished, too, at the latter period of his life, and with 
his mind at the highest stage of its maturity, and full of the stores 
of experience. Leisure, opportunity, the prepossessions of his 
countrymen, free communications, foreign travel, libraries, ma- 
nuscripts, and the labours of other men, all poured in help upon 
him; yet we do not fear tc affirm, that this fragment of Mr. 
Burke’s, with all its disadvantages, and with all its blemishes (for 
blemishes it has), 1s very superior in wisdom, in research, in vigour, 
and in arrangement, to the performance of his great competitor. 

A manifest difference is discernible between that part of it 
which was finished, and that which had not received his last 
touches. 

Preparatory notes for an abridgment would be likely even in 
his hands to have something of the uncouthness of abrupt transi- 
tion, and some harshness would naturally appear in that which was 
completed under the necessity, which the undertaking imposed, 
of laborious compression. Into the part which was unfinished and 
unprinted by the author, criticism has no right of access, and can- 
dour will suppose that had it been finished it would have been 
equal to that which was finished. Making all due allowances for 
the subject, and for the nature of an abridgment, we cannot help 
thinking, that, to the extent to which the work can be fairly 
taken as a specimen, itis entitled to rank among the other com- 
plete performances of the same author. It 1s terse, vigorous, 
and classical in its style; and, in its matter, dense and full, with- 
out effort, dryness, or obscurity. ‘Thought and observation 
every where accompany the narration, without in the least en- 
cumbering its progress. ‘The history marches onward rather 
aided than impeded by its flowing investiture. In this respect 
Mr. Burke has the merit of Tacitus, with less of that abruptness, 
and none of the obscurity, which not urfrequently belongs to 
the Roman annalist. ‘The character and object of his work 
being that of an abridgment, it would be unfair to compare it 
with Livy, Hume, or Robertson; but when we reflect how 
easy it would have been for Mr. Burke to have rivalled the 
richness, the strength, or the gracefulness of each. of those 
writers, we cannot but yield him the higher homage for the 
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chastity and self-denial with which he has bowed himself down 

to the task of an abridger. In general strength of outline, in 

| vigour of colouring, in the picturesque representation of cha- 
| racter and manners, in profundity of observation, Mr. Fox ap- 
; pears to us to have been deficient ; his merit lies principally in 
4 urgumentative acuteness, perspicuity of expression, simplicity of 
ot detail, and a certain authoritative ease and cultivated common 
4 sense. We say nothing of the impartiality of his story or the cor- 
Ga rectness of his principles. In those qualifications in which Mr, 
m1 Fox was deficient, Mr. Burke abounded ; and in those in which 
i Mr. Fox was preeminent, Mr. Burke, perhaps, only appeared 


* to have less by having more of the other description. 

‘f Even im the remote period of which he treated, Mr. Burke 
found opportunities of sketching the portraits of some interest- 
ing characters, and making them profitable for example. Re- 
ligion found no very friendly recognition of her benefits and 
Slesdiogs in the history of Mr. Fox. Mr. Burke is never more 
animated or more at home than when paying her the spontaneous 


| homage of his eloquence. He has recognised her true features 
i in the character of Alfred, and has by her means brought him 
| nearer to our view than he has hitherto been. ‘The character 
of William, surnamed the Conqueror, being better recorded and 
| = Jess remote, he has drawn it with firmer strokes and in bolder 
| relief. After having so long trespassed upon the reader’s pa- 
| tience, we must content ourselves with producing a very broken 
specimen. 
| F| “* He had a body suited to the character of his mind; erect, firm, 
+ large, and-active: a countenance stern, and which became com- 


mand. Magnificent in his living, reserved in his conversation, 
grave in his common deportment, but relaxing with a wise face- 
tiuusness, be knew how to relieve his mind and preserve his dignity ; 
for he never forfeited, by a personal acquaintance, the esteem 
which he had acquired by his great actions. Unlearned in books, 
he formed his understanding by the rigid discipline of a large and 
complicated experience. He knew men much, and _ therefore 
trusted them but little; but when he knew any man to be good he 
reposed in him an entire confidence, which prevented his prudence 
from degenerating into a vice. He had vices in his composition, 
and great ones: but they were the vices of a great mind; ambition, 
the malady of every extensive genius ; and avarice, the madness of 
the wise; one chiefly actuated his youth, the other governed his 
age. The vices of young and light minds, the joys of wine and 
the pleasures of love, never reached his aspiring nature.” 


With this character of William the First, in which he has 
tastefully avoided all those affected discriminations, and finessing 
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antithetical contrarieties by which, in most of the modern his- 
torians, character is frittered down into parts aud elements 
which no reader’s imagination can ever adjust and put together, 
is well contrasted his account of the venerable Beda, who flou- 
rished at the same time with the Conqueror. 


** The great and justest boast of this monastery * is the venerable 
Beda, who was educated and spent his whole life there: an account 
of his writings is an account of the English learning in that age 
taken in its most advantageous view. Many of his works remain, 
and he wrote both in prose and verse, and upon all sorts of subjects. 
His theology forms the most considerable part of his writings. He 
wrote comments upon almost the whole Scripture, and several 
homilies on the principal festivals of the church. Both the com- 
ments and sermons are generally allegorical in the construction of 
the text, and simply moral in the application. In these discourses 
several things seemed strained and fanciful; but herein he followed 
entirely the manner of the earlier fathers, from whom the greatest 
part of his divinity is not so much imitated as extracted. The sys- 
tematic and logical method, which seems to have been first intro- 
duced into theology by John of Damascus, and which afterwards 
was known by the name of schoo} divinity, was not then in use, at 
least in the western church; though, soon after, it made an 
amazing progress. In this scheme the allegorical gave way to the 
literal explication; the imagimation had less scope; and the af- 
fections were less touched. But it prevailed by an appearance 
more solid and philosophical; by an order more scientific ; and by 
uw readiness of application either for the solution or the exciting of 
doubts and diihculties. 

‘¢ They also cultivated in this monastery the study of natural 
philosophy and astronomy. There remain of Beda one entire book, 
and sume scattered essays on these subjects. This book, de rérum 
natura, is concise and methodical, and contains no very con- 
temptible abstract of the physics, which were taught on the decline 
of the Roman empire. It was somewhat unfortunate that the in- 
fancy of English learning was supported by the dotage of the 
Roman, and that even the spring-head, from whence they drew 
their instructions, was itself corrupted. However, the works of the 
great masters of the ancient science still remained; but in natural 
philosophy the worst was the most fashionable. The epicurean 
physics, the most approaching to rational, had long lost all credit 
by being made the support of an ye cane theology and a loose 
morality. The fine visions of Plato fell into some discredit by the 
abuse which heretics had made of them; and the writings of 
Aristotle seem to have been then the out ones much regarded 
even in natural philosophy, in which branch of science alone they 
were unworthy of him. Beda entirely follows his system. The 
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appearances of nature are explained by matter and form, and by 
the four vulgar elements; acted upon by the four supposed qua- 
lities of hot, dry, moist, and cold. His astronomy is on the com- 
mon system of the ancients; sufficient for the few purposes to 
which they applied it; but otherwise imperfect and grossly er- 
roneous. He makes the moon larger than the earth ; though a re- 
flection on the nature of eclipses, which he understood, might have 
satisfied him of the contrary. But he had so much to copy, that 
he had little time to examine. These speculations, however erro- 
neous, were still useful; for though men err in assigning the causes 
of natural operation, the works of nature are by this means brought 
under their consideration ; which cannot be done without enlarging 
the mind. The science may be false or frivolous ; the improve- 
ment will be real. It may ‘fm be remarked that soon afterwards 
the monks began to apply themselves to astronomy and chronology 
from the disputes which were carried on with so much heat and so 
little effect concerning the proper time of celebrating Easter; and 
the English owed the cultivation of these noble sciences to one of 
the most trivial controversies of ecclesiastical discipline. Beda did 
not confine his attention to those superior sciences. He treated of 
music and of rhetoric, of grammar, and the art of versification, and 
of arithmetic, both by letters and on the fingers: and his work on 
this last subject is the only one in which that piece of antique 
curiosity has been preserved to us. All these are short pieces ; 
some of them are in the catechistical method; and seem designed 
for the immediate use of the pupils in his monastery; in order to 
furnish them with some leading ideas in the rudiments of these 
arts, then newly introduced into his country. He likewise made, 
and probably for the same purpose, a very ample and valuable col- 
lection of het philosophical, political, and moral maxims from 
Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, and other sages of heathen antiquity. He 
made a separate book of shining common-places, and remarkable 
passages, extracted from the works of Cicero, of whom he was a 
ereat admirer; though he seems to have been not an happy or 
diligent imitator in his style. From a view of these pieces we may 
form an idea of what stock in the science the English at that time 
possessed, and what advances they had made. That work of Beda 
which is the best known and most esteemed, is the Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation. Disgraced by a want of choice, 
and frequently by a confused ill dispesition of his matter, and ble- 
mished with a degree of credulity next to infantine, it is still a 
valuable, and, for the time, a surprising performance. The book - 
opens with a description of this island, which would not have dis- 
graced a classical author ; and he has prefixed to it a chronological 
abridgment of sacred and profane history, connected from the be- 
ginning of the world, which, though not critically adapted to his 
main design, is of far more intrinsic value, and, indeed, displays a 
vast fund of historical erudition. On the whole, though this father 
of the English learning seems to have been but a genius of the 
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middle class, neither elevated nor subtil ; and one who wrote ina 
low style, simple, but not elegant; yet when we reflect upon the 
time in which he lived, the place in which he spent his whole life, 
within the walls of a monastery, in so remote and wild a country, it 
is impossible to refuse him the praise of an incredible industry and 
a generous thirst of knowledge.” 


If we were to select those parts of this little work, which, in 
addition to the passages already cited, we deem best entitled to 
praise, we should point out the description of the manners of 
the Druids, (in which, by the by, there are some very good hints 
to the friends of our establishment, ) the suggestions on the con- 
stitution of the Wittenagemot, the account of the royal revenue, 
the character of King John, and above all, the fragment on the 
history of the laws of England. It must be owned, however, 
that there are some feeble parts which stood in great need of the 
vivifying touches of his finishing hand. We do not feel the pro- 
priety of the parallel between Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
and our Richard the First, between whom, except in the pro- 
perties of valour common to both, there séems to be no very 
striking resemblance. ‘The parallel also between ancient and 
modern Rome, and the modes by which they pushed their con- 
quests over the world; aud of ‘the modern legates and ancient 
consels, appeared to us to be far fetched and fanciful. We con- 
sider it our duty to express our disapprobation of an unholy use 
which Mr. Burke sometimes makes of phrases borrowed from 
the text of Scripture, as in his speech on the reform of par- 
liament, where, in speaking of the irreverence in which he per- 
ceived the constitution of his country to be held by certain gen- 
tlemen, he observes, that “ it was despised and rejected of men.” 
So again in his speech on the bill for explaiing the nghts of 
juries, he says, “ Their bill is sown in weakness, it will, I trust, 
be reaped in power.” As little do we relish his application of 
these words of our Saviour, “ Lazarus is not dead, but sleep- 
eth,” to Lord North, who seemed to be asleep in the house. 
As the name of the holy one is not to be taken in vain, or that of 
his holy Son pronounced without the homage of the knee, we 
are for extending the same reverent abstinence to the sentences 
and phrases of Scripture which have been consecrated by the 
lips which have uttered them, aud by the divine occasions on 
which they have been used. 

Very many passages, as might have been expected from the 
state in which the papers were found by the editor, are faulty in 
grammar and syntax, and many words are unwarrantably used 
and applied. Upon the whole, much of what is presented to us 
in this volume, though crowded with beauties, exhibit evident 
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4 marks of haste and negligence, but of that haste and negligence 
iy only which was natural to one who was putting down his first 
a thoughts on paper. We had collected all these instances with 
es some labour, but before sending them to the press we struck 
t them out, with some displeasure at ourselves for having forgot- 
7 ten that, though where an author commits himself voluntarily to 
4 the public he has made the public his judges, it is rather too 


much to take possession of the posthumous treasures of his 
brain by a title standing rather on occupancy or spoliation, than 
gift, inheritance, or purchase, and then to scrutinize their ble- 


mishes and imperfections. 

It gives us extraordinary pleasure (so Satiah an interest do we 
‘t take in the memory of this excellent person,) to find by the pre- 
a face of the right reverend editor, that we are to expect from his 
hands a narrative of Mr. Burke’s life, with some particulars, not 
i hitherto promulged, of his early days. Such an undertaking, if 
a executed in a manner wits. of its object, will be one of “the 
a most valuable presents which can be made to the nation in these 


: times.. We shall be glad of another opportunity of directing 
s the attention of our readers to the portrait of a man, who, in a 
, time of great public danger, party violence, and political vacil- 
lation, fulfilled every engagement of public and private honour, 


and preserved his consistency, fidelity, and loyalty unshaken to 
the last. 


Art. XIII. Rokeby, a Poem. By Walter Scott, wg? Ato. 


p-p- 446. Edinburgh, Ballantyne Co London, ong- 
man and Co. 1813. 


Amonest the fashionable arrivals which we are accustom- 
ed to read of in our daily newspapers, we feel ourselves now 
fully prepared for an annual visitor from Edinburgh, in the 
shape and under the title of Mr. Walter Scott’s muse. Ac- 
customed to present herself so frequently to the eyes of an ad- 


miring public, like other young ladies she has long ago acquired’ 
{to use her own language) 


* the ease 
That marks security to please.” 


But we must take the liberty of observing (for Reviewers ought 
to be plain-spoken men) that she seems to us, according to a 
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very natural course in the progress of every habit which is nat 
on the side of excellence, to be approaching the brink of a slip- 
pery descent which threatens to precipitate the fair adventurer 
from the point of careless and haughty security into a fatal for- 
getfulness of her dependence on the rules of propricty, and the 
laws of correct taste. | 

Let it be remembered, too, (to carry the parallel a step fur- 
ther) that while the young lady is in progress towards the attain- 
ment of this confident ease, the beholder is also recovering from 
the first impression, and gaining that ease on /is part, which is 
necessary to enable him coolly to criticise the charms whiclr first 
took his judgment captive :—that if the propensity to admire is 
lessened by frequency and familiarity, the disposition to censure 
is augmented by defiance, and stimulated by neglect ; while, per- 
haps, something too like disgust is the effect of a monotonous 
repetition of the same dress, the same airs, and the same fas 
cinations. 

Our allegory has been of little service, unless it has enabled 

our readers to anticipate our general opinion of Rokeby. We 
will endeavour to give a hasty sketch of the story; and it will 
be a very hasty and meagre sketch, because we do not deem it 
sufficiently complimentary to Mr. Scott to suppose our readers 
to have suffered the long interval of time which has elapsed since 
the publication of the poem to have passed without their pe+ 
rusal of it. If they have perused it and have not understood the 
story, which we venture to say was very possible without any 
imputation on their understandings, we are sure they will not be 
induced to. read it again after having the story related to them in 
prose. 
_ If some of our readers have not read the poem, we despair of 
enabling them to follow the course of the narration by any pres 
vious preparation short of a complete paraphrase of each canto, 
which, to be plain and honest, we could not bring ourselves to 
do, even if the demands of other articles allowed us. sufficient 
room. A very slight sketch, however, we will give for the sake 
of rendering intelligible the few remarks upon the execution of 
the poem, which we shall-feel it our duty to offer. 

The scene of this poem: is laid at Rokeby, on the banks of the 
Greta in Yorkshire, and shifts occasionally to the castles of Bars 
nard and Mortham in the vicinity. ‘The commencement of the 
action takes place on the night of the $d of July 1644, sand this 
period of public confusion has (we understand from the adver- 
tisement) been chosen, without any purpose of combming the 
fable with the military or political events of the civil war, but 
only as affording a degree of probability to the fictitious’ mare 
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‘rative now presented to the public. The lord of Barnard- 


castle, Oswald Wycliffe, was also next heir to the possessions of 
Mortham, a nobleman of high courage and many virtues, but 


-who, having experienced some of the severest domestic cala- 


mities, had flown to South America, and had there become the 
leader of a party of buccaneers. One of his bravest comrades 


-was Bertram, first a borderer and afterwards a robber, and fitted 


in an extraordinary manner to the calls of his profession. His 
strength, activity, and bravery were only equalled by his avarice 
and cupidity; and his passions insensible to any restraint, ex- 


‘cept ‘such as craft and superstition might occasionally impose, 


excited him to the most desperate undertakings. . 

He had now returned with Mortham to his native land, where. 
a momentary disgust at some behaviour of his friend and patron 
was sufficient to induce him to lend himself to the wicked designs 
of Oswald Wycliffe. He engages treacherously to put an end to 
Mortham while fighting on the same side at the ensuing battle 
of Marston Moor; which event will furnish the reader with the 
supposed date of this fictitious narrative. The poem opens with 
a representation of the wicked Oswald at the dead of night, ex- 


‘tended on his sleepless couch, and expecting, with ail the hor- 


rors natural to his murderous fancy, the visit of Bertram with 
the news of the execution of his bloody enterprize. These 
horrors of conscience, and the feverish agitations of Oswald’s 
mind, are described with the customary vigour and skill of the 
author, who. does not fail. to summon effectually to his aid all 
the physical concomitants of rain and wind, and moon, and 
clouds, to which his old allies the castle bell, the draw-bridge, 
and all the gloomy equipage of the feudal mansion, contribute 
their full contingent of terrors. The moment so anxiously ex- 
pected at length arrives. Bertram is announced, and a strange: 
scene of suppressed impatience, and insidious curiosity on the 
one side, and silent suspicion and contempt on the other, ensue, 
in which the characters of these two wicked men, mutually dis- 
trusting, and at bottom hating each other, are by some very: 
strong, though indirect strokes, vigorously displayed. Oswald 
is at length informed of the supposed success of Bertram in kill- 
mg Mortham, by shooting him in the confusion of the fight; 
though this turns out to have been a mistake, as afterwards ap- 
pears. Oswald being required by Bertram to attend him to Mor-. 
tham castle in search of the hidden treasure, and not much re-: 
lishing the proposal, offers in his own stead his son Wilfrid, who. 
is accepted as his substitute. 

The character of Wilfrid is that of a soft and sickly youth, 
who had been the favourite child of his mother, untrained to 
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arms, and preferriig the gentler occupations of music and 
poetry, in which he was a proficient. Ofa tendéf and virtuous 
cast, and full of thé gentler thoughts which a refined imagination 
is apt to produce, his bosom cherished in silence an unsuccess- 
ful passion for Matilda, the daughter of the lord of Rokeby 
castle. With this ill-fated youth the fierce and pitiless Ber- 
tram sets out for Mortham castle, and a dark and dreary journey 
is described tlitough scenes of great natural wildness and ro- 
mantic grandeur, calculated to paint upon the horror-stricken 
fancy of Bertram forms the most terrific and appalling. Here 
in passing through a grove of yew trees which tradition had 
peopled with aerial inhabitants, Bertram’s superstition represents 
to him the spectré of a man closely accompanyifig him. He 
tushes fotward with frantic fury, sword in hand, and strives to 
ascend the high banks and craggy ridges, by which he is almost 
surrounded. ‘This event was just the proper subject for Mr. 
‘Scott’s genius, which is never more successful: than when oc- 
cupied in the description of rapid action, hurrymg the mind of 
the reader through scenes of tumultuous agitation, and giving 
him hardly time to breathe, much less to examine. 
Our readers shall have the picture as the poet has drawn it. 


XIV... 

‘¢ Wilfrid all dizzy with dismay, | 
Views from beneath his dreadful way; 
or to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
or trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dare, 

And unsupported leap m air; 
Hid in the shrubby rain course now, 
You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, | 
And by the stones spurn’d from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
_ And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
_ Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. ' 


4 


“«¢ See he emerges !—desperate now 

All farther course—yon beetling brow, 

In craggy nakedness sublime, 

What Teak or foot shall dare to climb? 

It bears no tendril for his clasp, 

Presents no angle for his grasp ; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, — 

Is yon earth bedded jetting stone. “ 
T 
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Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By Heaven! his faithless footstool shakes ! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o’er rock and copse-wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell! 
Fell it alone !—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 

And on the top unharmed he stands!” 


The pursuit of this spectre carries Bertram to the gates of 


-Mortham-castle, where the astonished Wilfrid, after a journey 
-less hazardous, finds him by the side of a sepulchre, where the 


superstition and avarice of Bertram unite to persuade him must 
be deposited the treasures of Mortham. Here in a short con- 


ference between Bertram and Wilfrid, the secret of the sup- 


posed murder of Mortham inadvertently escapes from the lips 
of the ruffian. The indignant Wilfrid, unable to contaim his 
feelings, draws his sword, and is on the point of paying the for- 
feit of his temerity, when Mortham, rushing from his conceal- 
ment, suddenly presents himself with his rapier between the com- 
batants. Bertram retires, confounded by this awful spectacle, 


‘and Mortham, after enjoming secrecy on Wilfrid, withdraws. 


Just at this moment a new scene presents itself. Oswald and 
Redmond O’ Neale come up with a troop of horsemen, and Red- 
mond, having himself witnessed the attempt at assassination by 
Bertram in the battle of Marston Moor, immediately dismounts, 
and with admirable promptitude, calling upon his companions to 
join him, sets off in pursuit of Bertram. 

Here again a similar opportunity is afforded the poet of dis- 
playing his power of putting his more active scenes im living 
force before our eyes. While Redmoad is engaged in this pur- 
suit, we will give the reader a short account of his romantic 
history. 

The O’Neales, an Irish family of great nobility, had, it is well 
known, many struggles with queen Elizabeth, respecting the 
proprietorship to some very considerable estates in.that country; 
and it was in the great battle fought at Blackwater in the year 
1599, that, amongst other prisoners, Mortham and Rokeby, then 
in the prime of their youth, were taken, but were protected in 
the hour of need by Furlough O’Neale, wiio shortly afterwards 
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dismissed them without ransom. Whilst Mortham, as we have 
before stated, had gone over to South America with a view of 
burying in oblivion the hapless scenes he had passed at home, 
Rokeby, his companion in arms, was sitting in his bannered hall. 
nnder wreaths of hard-earned laurels, and surrounded by the 
consoling smiles of domestic innocence and felicity. Matilda, his 
daughter and the heroine of the poem, was then a prattling in- 
fant, when, upon a certain cold and wintery night, and at a late 
hour, whist the castle was busied in the amusing fatigue of fes- 
tive occupation, an uncouth though stately man rushes into the 
hall, and withdraws from beneath his cloak a boy of consummate 
beauty. ‘The man had been wounded in the forest by some 
banditti, and he has just strength enough to deliver his charge, 
the young O’Neale, to Rokeby, who was so largely in arrear to 
the hospitality and generosity of his father. ‘ihe suit is pressed 
in the following terms, * 


*« For Turlough’s days of joy are done, 
And other lords have seiz'd his land, 
Aud faint and feeble is his band, 

And all the glory of Tyrone 

Is like a morning vapour flown, 

To bind the duty on thy soul, 

He bids thee think of Erin’s bowl, 

If any wrong the young O’Neale, 

He bids thee think of Erin’s steel.” 


The young charge so feelingly commended is as warmly adopt- 
ed, and he soon forgets to bewail the loss of his poor foster fa- 
ther, for 


«‘ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Won by their care, the orphan child 
Soon on his new protectors smiled, 

With dimpled cheek, and eye so fair, 
Through his thick curls of flaxen hair. 
But blithest laughed that cheek aud eye, 
When Rokeby’s little maid was nigh; 
*Twas his with elder brother's pride, 
Matilda’s tottering steps to gmnde 

His native lays in Irish tengue, 

To soothe her infant ear he sung, 

And primrose twin’d with daisy fair, 

To form a chaplet for her hair. . 

By lawn, by grove, by brooklet’s strand, 
The children still were’ hand in hand, 
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And good Sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knots so kindly tied.” 


We much wish our limits could allow us to extend this ex- 
it tract, since the next forty lines form perhaps one of the prettiest 
parts of the poem. It describes with all the author’s delicacy 
1 of expression, bow this infant fondness grew with the children’s 
P| growth into a confirmed attachment towards their years of ma- 

‘49 turity. But Matilda, as we have before noticed, is also loved 
i by Wilfrid, the son of the bloody-minded and rapacious Oswald, 
who wished for nothing more, to satisfy his avarice and ambition, 


Pas than to effecthis union with the house of Rokeby. Herheart was 
La4 not insensible to the goodness and gentleness oi that of Wilfrid, but 
itt q seldom swain 
ah Of such soft mould is lov’d again.” 
ay Redmond returns afier an ineffectual, pursuit, and’ Bertram, 
Hie whilst brooding over a plan of revenge upon his enemies, Oswald, 
ad Wilfrid, and O’ Neale, meets accidentally with Guy Denzil, one 
ay of a banditti inhabiting a cavern on the shores of the Greta, and, 
nk being invited by him to become their leader, gladly accepts the 
ml offer. The pillaging of Mortham castle of the treasure sup- 
of posed to be secreted in it becomes one of Bertram’s leading 
me objects, but he discovers from his friend that it had been re- 
Peal moved to Rokeby. Here the robbers gain admission by the fol- 
Be lowing stratagem. + One of their band, by name Edmund, 1s a 
£ youth gifted with the powers of minstrelsy, and gains admis- 
et sion into the castle under the disguise of a wandering harper, 
tap on the very mght that Matilda, accompanied by her two ad- 
th mirers, O’Neale and Wilfrid, was come to bid a long adieu to 
. f the mansign of her sires, and to remove the treasure which was 
BE there deposited. Accordingly, whilst he is diverting the atten- 
at tion of the inhabjtants of the castle by his minstrelsy, the ban- 
a ditt) make good their entrance by a postern door, which he had 
ae found means, without being perceived, to unbar. ‘The vassals 
at being under arms for the purpose of protecting the valuable 
ime charge in removing which they were about to be engaged, a 
_ dreadful conflict ensues between them and the banditti. While 
|. it is still raging, a party of horsemen arrive very opportunely to 
ae the assistance of O’Neale, and the fate of the battle is just 
tat turned in his favour, when 
| New horrors on the tumult dire 


Arise—the castle is.on fire!” 


Of the robbers none escape with their lives save Bertram, his 
; lieutenant Guy Denzil, aud the youth Edmund. The castle con- 
‘ tinues to burn with great violence, and we are told exactly where 
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the flames were first seen to issue, and of the progress they made. 
Phe case at length becomes desperate. ; 


‘* Then, one by one, was heard to fall 

. The tower, the dungeon-keep, the hall, 
Each rushing down with thunder sound, 
A space the conflagration drown'd ; 
Till gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced it’s triumph in it’s close, 
Shook wide it’s light the landscape o’er, 
Then sunk—and Rokeby was no more !” 


Bertram has escaped his pursuers, and is at liberty, and 
Denzil and Edmund are confined in a dungeon. Here they 
receive a visit from Oswald, who wants Denzil’s assistance in a 
plot which has for it’s object a fair pretence for keeping Rokeby 
a close prisoner, who, it seems, was then upon his parole. Oswald 
at the same time receives an anonymous letter, telling him that 
Mortham still lives, his horse only having been shot at the 
battle of Marston-moor, and at the same time is made acquaint- 
ed, through the information of Denzil, who had deposited in 
his cavern some valuable jewels and inscriptions taken from 
the protector of the child, O’Neale, of whom the reader has 
already had an account, with the following important facts: that 
Edith, the daughter of O’Neale of Clandebry, in Ireland, had 
been secretly married to Mortham; that the resentment of her 
father ensued ; that the young O’ Neale was snatched away with 
his nurse, by some einissaries from his grandfather ; and that, when 
the latter was deprived of his domains, he sent back the child to 
Mortham, or, in case of his absence, to the care of Rokeby. 
‘The loss of this infant, therefore, and the untoward circumstance 
of his having shot his wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, while 
she was concerting with her brother about the recovery of her 
father’s affection, constituted that weighty portion of musery 
which had induced Mortham to quit his native land. 

The action now draws towards its close. Denzil, for fear he 
should discover to others the circumstances so distressing to the 
ear of Oswald, is ordered by the latter to execution. Matilda 
must marry his son Wilfrid, or the lives of her father and of 
Redmond O’Neale will pay the forfeit. She resigns herself to 
the generosity of Wilfrid. He refuses her hand, but with it re 
signs his breath. 

‘¢ But now bear witness earth and heaven, 
That ne’er was hope to mortal given— 

So twisted with the strings of life, 

As this—to call Matilda wife! 
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I bid it now for ever part, 


And with the etfort bursts my heart. 


He kneeled—his lip her hand had pressed.— 
Just then he felt the stern arrest ; 
Lower and lower sunk his head,— 
They raised him,—but his life was fled !” 
This affecting scene is followed by the surprising appearance 


4 
of 

| 


of 
mt * A horseman armed at headlong speed.” 
It is Risingham—he levels his piece— 
(a0 —* at the baron’s head, 
ant Rung the report, the bullet sped, 
a And to his long account and last, 
Without a groan dark Oswald past!” 
by Ail was so quick, that 1t might seem 
ine A flash of lightaing, or a dream.” 
hae But Bertram’s charger, wheeling round, flounders upon the 
7} floor. The soldiers of Wycliffe, recovermg from the stupor into 
‘aa which they were thrown by the extraordinary boldness of the 
My! adveuture, now fall upon him all at once, whilst 
me _ ** He took at once an hundred wounds, 
it As mute as fox ’midst mangling hounds, 
Te And when he died, his parting groan 
ae Had more of laughter than of moan.” 
Bk | Vhus Mortham recovers his long-lest son, and the nuptials of 
ae ‘Matilda and Redmond soon follow of course. 
Boa We have thus endeavoured to give a condensed narrative of 
. this poem. ‘Lhe task, we must confess, has not been of the plea- 
et santest kind, but it may have spared us the necessity of taking any 
ab particular pains to poiut out its deficiencies. "It is in itself very 
ay intricate, aud puts the reader to a necessity, when his mind 
y should be engaged by the poetry, of turning the leaves back- 
BE wards and forwards, in the dry pursuit of the connecting in- 


cidents, and in tracing an outlme of facts amidst a crowd of 
descriptions, and transactions. 

We have no hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that a com- 
plicated tale is unfit for poetical effect, and that where the ima- 
gination is to be exalted, and the feelings excited, the mind ought 
not to be put upon any strong spontaneous effort, ‘The happiest 
posture in which the mind of the reader can be for the purposes 
of the poet, 1s that docile resignation of feeling, which submits 
to be moved and directed whichever way the poet turns his 
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magic sceptre, whether to scenes of beauty, grandeur, and de- 
light, or to the gloomy sojourn of terror and despair. But when 
we are jnvolved in the entanglements of an intricate plot, we feel 
either ina state of actual embarrassment, or in the perpetual peril 
of losing ourselves, from which the effort to escape agitates and 
fatizues the mind, and creates a sort of friction that retards the 
wheels of imagination. 

To this difficulty in following the grand outline of the story, 
the poet has greatly added by the disproportionate and some- 
times oppressive attention bestowed upon events holding only 
a secondary consideration in the action of the piece. This is 
a fault, however, to which genius is always liable, and we doubt 
whether it was ever more excusable than in the productions of 
our author, whose detached pieces have so much separate ex- 
cellence. Still, however, this want of uniform care, and parti- 
cularly an inattention to those incidents which form, as it were, 
the hinges of the story, give to the whole narrative an appear- 
ance of obscurity, abruptness, and negligence. An observation 
which we think may be fairly extended to all the productions 
of this poet. | 

Still, however, with this injurious consequence fully before 
us, we cannot help thinking that much of Mr. Scott’s character- 
istic beauty has arisen from that indulgence of his own genius, 
which has carried to the different parts of his poems so partial 
a distribution of his favour. To observe that proportion and 
harmony between the several parts which are necessary to 
keep them in a just correspondence with each other, and to 
harmonize them mto a whole, is not one of the excellences of 
Mr. Scott. His genius seems rather to riot m the breach of 
these rules, and to recreate its playful vigour im a capricious 
selection of its favourite themes. ‘Thus, in many instances, a 
transaction of the highest interest is very slightly or faintly 
recorded, while an incident of subordinate or collateral import- 
ance rises to view in the brightest tints of poetical lustre. 

One of the peeuliar perfections of this author’s poetical style 
is that bold negligence, and vigorous ease, by which it is often 
characterized. He regularly succeeds best where he appears 
most secure of success, and the spontaneous force which marks 
his happiest passages, has reminded us very often of the muse 
of Dryden. 

The passage in the Lady of the Lake, which describes the 
ancient harper’s reverie, serves so well to illustrate what we mean 
that we shall borrow it for that purpose. 


‘ Yet ere his onward way he took . 
The stranger cast a lingering look, 
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Where easily his eye might reach, 

The Harper on the islet beach, 
Reclined agaiust a blighted tree 

As wasted, grey, and worn as he. 

To minstrel meditation given, 

His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
As from the rising sua to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame ; 

‘His hand, reclined upon the wire, 
Seemed watching the awakening fire ; 
So still he sate, as those who wait 

Till judgment speak the doom of fate ; 
So still, as if no breeze might dare 

To lift one lock of hoary hair ; 

So still, as life itself were fled, 

In the last sound his harp had sped.” 


We will offer another illustration from the poem before us; 
most, indeed, of the happiest passages from any of Mr. 
Scott's productions will second the remark we have above 
made. 


** Then Bertram might the bearing trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chace ; 
Who paused to list for every sound, 


; Climbed every height to look around ; 
. Then rushing on with naked sword, | 
Each dingle’s bosky depths explored. 
ah "Twas Redmond—by the azure eye; 
al "Twas Redmond—by the locks that fly 
eh Disordered from his glowing cheek ; 
et Mien, face, and form, young Redmond speak ; 
ron A form more active, light, and strong, 
x Near shot the ranks of” war along ; 


The modest, yet the manly mien, 
Might grace the court of maiden queen, 
A face more fair you well might find, 
For Redmond’s knew the sun and wind ; 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 
The charm of regularity ; 

4 But every feature had the power 

me To aid the expression of the hour ; 
BE Whether gay wit, or humour sly, 

7 is Danced laughing in his light blue eye; 
Or bended brow, and glance of fire, 

And kindling cheek, speke Erin’s ire ; 
Or soft and saddened glances show 

His ready sympathy with woe ; 

Or in that wayuult mood of mind, 
When various feelings are combined, 
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W hen joy, and sorrow, mingle near, 

And hope’s bright wings are checked by fear, 
And rising donbts keep transports down, 

And anger lends a short-lived frown ; 

In that strange mood which maids approve, 
Even when they dare not call it love, 

With every change his features played, 

As aspens shew the light and shade.” (P. 107). 


In the above passages, as, indeed, in by far the greater part 
of those which we should select for their beauty, it is observa- 
ble that there is a sprinkling of ordinary, dull, and common- 


place sentiment; and, perhaps, we - should scarcely exagge-. 


rate were we to say that the staple of Mr. Scott’s poetry does 
not consist of new sentiments, new images, or new expressions. 
Hlis excellence lies in a fascinating mode of working up the 
common and stock materials of poetry into new fabrics, and 
dazzling the eye by the profusion, the splendour, and the gaiety 
of the assortment. ‘The wild traditions, the fierce enthusiasm, 
the warlike habits, the inspiring songs, the savage scenery, and 
sequestered solitudes, of the people, and the regions of the north 
of Scotland, afforded to the genius of Mr. Scott a fund of 
stories, adventures, characters, and localities, almost new to 
the poetry of this country, and which when wrought imto com- 
bination with images, sentiments, and expressions, of the most po- 
pular and general cast, imparted to them an air of novelty, and 
freshness, which gave them back their original influence on the 


heart and the fancy. To this felicitous and almost accidental. 


union of the new and the common, the surprising and the na- 
tural, Mr. Scott seems to have been principally indebted for the 
almost unprecedented success of his poetical effusions. ‘That 
he has brought to these grand rudiments the vivifying powers 
of a true poetical mind, can scarcely be denied. To call 
this mass together, to organize it into active existence, and to 
endow it with intelligence, grace, and beauty, requires the crea- 
tive force of genius; and after what Mr. Scott has accomplish- 
ed he may laugh at those critics who deny him the credit of 
original genius. tat. 
Yet there are gradations and denominations of genius; 
and we are by no means disposed to place Mr. Scott in 
the highest rank. We have said as much, indeed, when we 
ascribed his success in great part to accident, and we are the 
more induced to maiutain this opinion, by observing with how 
much tenacity he clings to the same system of manners, the 


same imagery, and the same scenes, in all his poems. In his 


last poem, which is now before us, this adherence to his first 
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plan has betrayed him into something of anachronism in the 
habits, usages, and manners, in which he has dressed up his 
story. He has made Yorkshire, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, exhibit the same moral, social, and physical appearance 
as the north of Scotland in the beginning of the same century, 
or as England in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Except the 

oem of Don Roderick, in which the poet most assuredly 
atchieved nothing worthy of himself, or his former reputation, 
the muse of Mr. Scott has hitherio shown herself able to 're- 
‘5048 only her first inspirations, and the Lay of the /ast Minstrel 
as, in truth, proved only the first of a series of songs, pretty 
much of the same burthen. 

Neither can we let the poet escape us without another remark 
on the disparaging side, with which we will close our article, 
We cannot help complaining of his too frequent repetitions of 
the same images in the same poems. His perpetual recurrence 
to bowers and towers is perfectly fatiguing; wherever we see 
the one, we may be sure the other is not far behind. ‘Take 
away any one of his favourite phrases and a gaping wound 
would appear in each of his poems. Of all the poets he ap- 

ars to have the largest interest in the moon; and we cannot 

lp giving him a friendly hint, that if he draws so often upon 
his funds there, his drafts may come at length to be refused 
in this planet. We shall rejoice if these observations shall have 
the good fortune to induce Mr. Scott, if only for the bare pur- 
se of shewing how incapable we are of appreciating him, to 
introduce his muse to us in a different costume, speaking a dif- 


ferent language, and displaying new graces and fascinations. 

ay | 

ah Art. XIV.—An Appeal to the Gospel ; or an Enquiry into the 
a Justice of the Charge alleged by Methodists, and other Ob- 
Vy Jjectors, that the Gospel is not preached by the national 
1d Clergy: ina Series of Discourses, delivered before the Uni- 
bs | versity, in the Year 1812, at the Lecture founded by the late 
ad | Rev. J. Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By Richard 
Bk Mant, M. A. Vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex, and late 
ah Fellow of Oriel College. Second Edition. Oxford, at the 


University Press, for the Author. 1812. 


Tre justness of the epithet ¢nvidious, applied by Mr. Mant 
himself to the subject of these discourses, strikes our minds so 
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forcibly, that we cannot enter on a review of them without con- 
siderable diffidence and hesitation. His preface opens with this 
sentence: “ Having in the following inquiry ventured on a sub- 
ject, in itself, perhaps, of an invidious character, I am anxious tu 
avoid all unnecessary occasion of ofience; and would, therefore, 
bespeak the candour of my readers on two or three particular 
points.” ‘The subject is indeed of an invidious character, and 
has in general been treated with so much warmth and asperity, 
that every serious Christian must deprecate the protracted dis- 
cussion of it. We have great satisfaction, however, in profess- 
ing our opinion that it is by no means so treated in the work be- 
fore us. Mr. Mant continues: . 


«« An enemy to controversy as such, and especially an enemy to 
the bitterness of controversy, it has been my earnest desire to abs 
atain from all intemperance of manner and of language. Firmly 
persuaded of the truth of those doctrines, which I have been de- 
fending, I have endeavoured to plead for them with firmness, but 
without asperity. If I have been occasionally betrayed into an 


opposite conduct, and induced to employ expressions unworthy of 


my christian profession, I beg that such language may be looked 
upon as never uttered ; or, at least, may be regarded with indul- 
nee, as the effect of human weakness, and not of a deliberate in- 


tention to offend.’’ Preface, p. 5. 


We are convinced that the author is perfectly sincere in this” 


declaration; and that, however he may, in some instances, have 
misconceived the sentiments of those whom he regards as his 
opponents, he has never given way to iatentional misrepresenta- 
tion, nor willingly lost sight of the moderation, courtesy, and 
candour which become his sacred office. Reluctant, therefore, 
as we are to take part in the discussion, we feel impelled by re- 
spect for his manner of conducting it, for his well known talents 
and character, and for the important occasion on which these 
discourses were delivered, to endeavour to lay an impartial ac- 
count of them before our readers. In doing this it will be our 
anxious care to avoid being entangled in the labyrinths of the 
predestinarian controversy, into which so many learned and 
pious men have strayed ; and “ found no end im wandering mazes 
lost.” The plan which we pores to ourselves, is that of 
giving a brief analysis of each sermon, accompanied by such 
remarks as may seem to merit the attention of our readers. 
The tirst discourse is on 1 Corinth. ix. 16. - 

_ The preacher begins by observing, that our Lord emphati- 
cally described the purpose of his ministry to be “ the preaching 
the gospel to. the poor,’ —and that his commission to the apostles 
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was, “ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel to ever¥ 
creature.” Entrusted with this commission, they esteemed thé 
discharge of this duty a matter not of choice but of necessity 
They felt that “zoe? would be untd them “ if they preached 
not the gospel.” —They felt, also, that unless they preached it ia 
its purity, they would incur equal danger, and, acéording to the 
émphatic language of St. Paal, Gal. 1. 8, 9. desetve to be “ ac- 
cursed.” —M inisters in these days do not derive their commission 
immediately from Christ; nor can they confirm their words 


i “ by sighs, aud wonders, ‘and mighty deeds,”—but when oncé 
they have voluntarily undertaken the charge, and been Iégiti- 
aa mately called to the ministry, it is no longer matter of choicé 
a : whether or not they will be preachers of ‘the gospel. Woe is 
ae unto them if they preach it not—if they preach it not in the 
y 4 same purity wherewith it has been dehvered to ‘us from the 


fountain of light and truth, Hence no charge cai be devised 
against the ministers of Christ of a more disgraceful or capital 
nature, than that they are not preachers of the gospel. Such a 
charge, therefore, should not be lightly advanced. Yet Mr. 
Mant affirms, that it has been of late, and is perpetually ad- 
vanced, against a great majority of the ministers of the church 
of England. “ Some of our brethren in the ministry (he says), 
who are attached to certain peculiar tenets, and who, m conse- 
if quence, claim the appellation of evangelical or gospel preach- 
vad ers, thereby exclude, by implication at least, if not expressly, 
au from a share in that appellation, those of their fellow labourers, 
= whose opinions and style of preaching do not correspond with 
BE their own. A large body of men, who have risen to be, ac- 
BE cording to their own imagination, ministers of the gospel (how 
an legitimately is not now enquired), with the multitudes who follow 
them, make no scruple in pronouncing that the gospel is not 
preached in our church.” 

Upon this pretext Methodism arose and has been iintinee. 
—The matter of the discourses delivered by the ministers of the 
church of England in general, appears to be the mark at which 
their accusers aim. An enquiry into the justice of this charge 
is proposed for the subject of these discourses——The appeal 
must be made to the sacred writings—— Bat it is not every man 
‘who is duly qualified, at least on controverted poimts, to explain 
them to advautage.—A familiarity with scriptural language 1s 
not to be mistaken for a knowledge of scripture——Much pre- 


ys 


; | paration, much judgment, discrimination, humility, and sobniety, 
} ; i. are necessary, in order to qualify a man for the interpretation of 
i scripture.— —Nor must a pretence to supernatural illumination be 
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admitted, though the blessing of the Holy Spirit is to be hoped 


on the conscientious employment of the means which he has 
rovided for our instruction. | | 


Mr. Mant then proceeds to lay down the following principles 
of interpretation: | 


1. ** An interpretation must be principally regulated by the plain 
and literal sense of the passage. 

[From the neglect of this rule have sprung the errors of the 
Romanists, Quakers, and Anabaptists—those of Pelagius, Neva- 
tian, the Decetz, and the Socinians.} 

2. ** Allowance must nevertheless be made for idiomatical and 
figurative diction. 

{He instances in the fourth and sixth petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer.—The neglect of this rule gave rise to the errors of the 
first Anabaptists, of the Antinomians, &c. ] 

3. “ It is proper, and sometimes necessary, to consult the ori- 
ginal, and not to be content with our version. 

{Instances—Matt. 6. 25,31,34. 1 Cor. 11.29. John 3. 3. 
Acts 13, 48.] 

_. 4. “ The context must be carefully considered. 

5. * We must not confine our view to a detached passage, and 
push it to its utmost extent, but compare parallel passages, and 
explain one so as not to contradict another. 

6. “ In the comparison of independent passages, the more ob- 
scure and difficult should be expounded by the more clear and 
easy. 

7. “© When the same term is employed at different times, and 
under different circumstances, we should not be satisfied with one 
independent description, but compare and combine them toge- 
ther. 

8. ‘© We must attend to the design and scope of the composition, 
and not fix an arbitrary construction contrary to the design of the 
author. 

9. “ We shall find light thrown on the subject by attending to 
the times, persons, and other circumstances, 

10. ** No doctrine, however specious, is to be admitted as part 
of the gospel, which is not agreeable to the tenour of the whole.” 


Such is the outline of the first discourse, with the greater part 
of which we cordially agree. Mr. Mant’s observations concern- 
ing the obligation which lies upon ministers to preach the gos- 
pel, and to preach it. plainly and faithfully, have the highest 
claim to attention. His censure of those who rashly charge. 
the whole body of the ministers of the church of England with 
not preaching it is just. His appeal to the scriptures is the 
course which ought to be pursued, and his rules ior the inter~ 
pretation of them, are, in our opinion, highly judicious and 
useful, though we do not pledge ourselves to a complete agree-: 
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ment with him as to all the instances by which he illustrates 
those rules. It is when he says, that some ministers of the 
establishment who are attached to certain peculiar tenets claim 
to themselves exclusively the title of evangelical or gospel 
preachers, that we feel called upon in justice to stop, and to 
enquire before we assent. He certainly seems to labour under 
an impression, whether true or false, which has diffused its in- 
fluence over the whole course of the lectures, and of which we 
therefore feel ourselves obliged to examine the foundation. 

It appears from the subsequent discourses, that the “ certain 
peculiar tenets” to which Mr. Mant represents the clergy called 
evangelical as attached, are those of Calvin and his followers. 
The same assumption forms the basis of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
work, which seems to be chiefly directed against the same class 
of ministers. Now we are far from intending to deny that many 
of them do hold those views of Christianity which are usually 
called calvinistic. Mr. Scott, in his elaborate remarks on the 
Bishop of Lincolu’s work, has made this acknowledgment in be- 
half of himself and many of his brethren. But it is by no means 
fair to infer from hence that the whole body receive, and still 
less, that they teach the peculiarities of Calvm. Even Mr. 
Scott enters his protest against being considered to maintain 
some of the opinions of thet reformer—and those tenets which 
are peculiarly his, do not seem to us to constitute the ground on 
which a claim to the title of evangelical is or ought to be main- 
tained. From what we can collect, the doctrines for which the 
ministers in question would especially conteud, are those of ori- 
ginal sin—of justification by faith—and of sanctification by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit as inculcated in the liturgy, the articles, 
and the homilies of the church of England. ‘They are the doc- 
trines of redemption—the doctrines which proclaim the fergive- 
ness to penitent and believing transgressors—and which hold out 
to them the means, as well as the necessity, of recovering that 
divine image which our first parents forfeited for themselves and 
their posterity. If there be any doctriie on which they would 
lay especial stress, it would seem to be that of justification by 
faith, which Luther called the “ Articudus stantis aut cadentis 
Licclesia,’—which our reformers held to be of such vital import- 
ance,—and which has been so admirably maintained by Hooker, 
in his learned discourse on that subject. 

But though these may be the doctrines of this class of minis- 
ters alluded to, yet we are far from meaning to admit, that they 
would be justified in maintaining a claim to the title of evange- 
lical, on the ground of their preaching these doctrines. ‘The 
assumption of any title of an exclusive import, must be of 
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dangerous consequence to the unity and security of the church, 
‘The assumption of any such distinctive appellation by any pe- 
culiar body of men in the church, would be virtually to charge 
their brethren with not preaching the gospel, and would merit 
the censure which is imputed to them. We have, therefore, 
been solicitous to ascertain whethér this be or be not their con- 
duct. Our enquiries have satisfied us, that a large and increas- 
ing body of the clergy have acquired this title, but we very much 
doubt whether, as a body, they have assumed it. It seems either 
to have been given them from an opinion which many entertain 
that their mode of preaching is emphatically scriptural, and that 
they exert a peculiar assiduity in the discharge of the pastoral 
office ; or, which perhaps is more frequently the case, it has beer 
cast upon them as a term of reproach by those who have dis4 
ipproved of the character of their ministry. When a name 
comes to receive an unlucky import, however impressive it may 
be in its proper acceptation of what is essentially excellent, we 
are under the influence of a strong temptation to disclaim the 
application of it to ourselves, and but too often to avoid the 
conduct which would expose us to the reproachful distinction. 
The clergy, in general, must be well aware that it is no pass+ 
port to preferment—no recommendation to the higher orders of 
society; and therefore that ambitious views can scarcely be gras 
tified by the acquisition of this ominous appellation. 

The title of the 2d discourse is “ Christian works, a necessary 
condition of salvation.” The text is Matt. xix. 16,17. Mr. 
Mant maintains (in opposition to Calvin, and in conformity with 
the language of our church, in the 2d part of her homily on 
eood works) that our Lord is to be understood as declaring by 
the words of the text, that “the laws of God be the very way that 
doth lead to everlasting life.” Mr. Mant therefore proceeds to as- 
sert the indispensable necessity of obedience to the moral lawas a 
condition of eternal salvation, and expresses his surprise, that 
(though “the childrea of this world” naturally turn away from 
the doctrine) any of “ the children of light,’ any who are soli- 
citous for the salvation of their souls should forsake the preacher 
of this truth, and reprobate his instructions as a departure from 
the gospel. He then proceeds (in a passage which we shall 
ceive in his own words) to state his sentiments, and those ‘of his 
brethren. 


“ T suppose it (he says) to be the practice of the generality of 
our national clergy, in discharge of their duty as preachers of the 
gospel, to divide their attention between faith in the Christian doc- 
trines, and the practice of Christian holiness or good works ; to im- 
press them with equal earnestness on their hearers; to describe 
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them as jointly and equally necessary to the attainment of everlast- 
ing life; to represent them, not as meritorious causes (God forbid!) 
but as indispensable conditions of happiness; in a word, to publish 
in their discourses what the church appoints them to provounce in 
her liturgy, ‘ the absolution and remission of sins to all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe Christ’s holy gospel.’ ” 


He continues, 


_ “ Offence is taken at our preaching an unscriptural exposition of 
the terms of the Christian covenant: we are told that our jus- 
tification and salvation are to be wrought by faith alone, inde- 
pendently of good.works; that faith is all in all, and that by unit- 
ing with faith any other condition or qualification for happiness, we 
forfeit our title to the appellation of ministers and preachers of the 


gospel.” | 
He then, after quoting passages from writings of Messrs. 


Whitefield, Wesley, aud others, in support of this statement, 
makes this declaration: 


- Tecan have no scruple in admitting the truth of the doctrine 
that ‘ we are justified by faith only.’ It is the doctrine of Scri 
ture: it is the doctrine of her reformation: it is the doctrine of the 
church of England: I for one have set my hand fo it, in what I 
believe to be its scriptural signification, and if it be scripturally 
understood, I would forfeit that hand rather than renounce the 
doctrine. 

*¢ In order then (he continues) to set this important doctrine in 
its proper light, I shall endeavour to prove 

* 1st. That the salvation and justification mentioned in the pas- 
sages alluded to, are noticed with a view to the admission of Christ- 
ians into favour and covenant with God, and not immediately to 
their ultimate forgiveness and admission into everlasting happiness. 

*¢ 2d. That the faith, by or through which alone they are said to 
be saved and justified, is not intended to signify faith in opposition 
or contradistinction to good, that is to say, to Christian works,” 


Previous to the proof of these assertions Mr. Mant observes, 
that he uses the words justified and saved indiscriminately, be- 
cause they appear to him to be’so used in scripture, and also by 
the church, especially in the title of one of her homilies. cs 

In proof of the 1st proposition, he quotes and comments on 
Ephes. ii. 8. Rom.v. 1. ‘vii. 24. 2 'Tim.i.9. Titus iii. 5, 
4; (when he considers justification and salvation as connected 
with baptismal regeneration); also 1 Cor. vi. 11. and xv..1. Rom. 

18—22. Col..i. 1 Cor. i,.18. He also quotes 
“a passage from “ ‘The necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” 
and two from Barrow’s works. 

The inference which he draws from’this doctrine is, that what- 

ever St. Paul means, when he affirms that we are justified or 
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saved by faith, and however completely faith shutteth out good 
_ works from the office of justifying, that exclusion will not apply. 
to those conditions, the observance or neglect of which affects 
our attainment of eternal life. 

2, The 2d proposition, Mr. Mant says, appears to flow na- 
turally from the Ist. Christian works could not be performed 
by men before they became Christians, and of course could 
hardly have been intended by the apostle in his contemplation of 
a blessing annexed to their admission into the Cliristian church, . 

He considers it however in three cases, in which St. Paul 
asserts, that we are justified or saved by faith without works or 
the deeds of the law. 

1..To meet the arguments of heathens who might contend 
against the gospel as unnecessary, representing the light of na- 
ture as a sufficient guide, and the goodness of their lives as a suf- 
ficient ground for expecting the divine favour ; he would argue 
(as in Rom. ii. 14, 15. i, 21, 23. 26, 28. Ephes. iv. 19. i. 1, 
3.) to shew their guilt and need of salvation by grace. : 

2. Suppose a Jew to object to the necessity of Christianity, 
he would rest in the law. ‘This the apostle would shew could 
not justify, because it required a perfect obedience which no 
man has paid. In all this, however, he meant not to make an 
opposition between Christian faith and Christian holiness as 
parts of the same dispensation. i | 

S. We find a similar conclusion in the case of those who 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, and other ordinances of 
the Jewish ritual. 

These remarks are meant to throw light on the former po- 
rigid we are justified on admission into covenant with 

‘od. 

He proceeds to shew, that good works are a necessary con- 
dition of our final justification, which he distinguishes from that 
which he considers as the adjunct of baptism, and then cites 
various passages concerning the necessity of holiness, as proofs 
that good works are the condition of our final peo He 
also cites passages from, Mr, Romaine, Dr. Hawker, and Mr. 
Wesley, as having an antinomian tendency, which certainly are 
expressed in an unguarded and objectionable manner. He as- 
serts the duty of maintaining that good works are necessary, not 
only as evidences of faith, but also as conditions sive gud non. 
He lastly protests against the idea that by preaching thus any 
“Merit is represented as belonging to works; insists that the works 
inculcated must be Christian works springing from faith; and 
closes with Matt. vii. 21, | Ps 
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’ We have already intimated our wish to avoid involving our- 
selves in controversial questions, and therefore abstain from 
noticing particularly some passages in this discourse, which will 
probably (more from the way in which they are expressed than 
from the design of the writer), appear eat at to some who 
do not, as to substance, differ from Mr. Mant. ‘The sentiments 
contained i the passage extending from p. 92 to 95 of this 
edition exactly coincide with our own. But we presume to 
think that it would have been better had he distinguished be- 
tween the terms justification and salvation, instead of using them 
as co-extensive and synonymous. No orthodox Christian will 
maintain that we can become partakers of eternal life (which 
seems to be the general acceptation of the term salvation), with- 
out holiness. Few will deny that good works are necessary as a 
condition sine gud non ;—or, perhaps, that state of the heart 
which God, who wants not the evidence of facts to inform him, 
knows to be capable of producing good. works ; in which form 
the proposition lets m what we have no warrant for altogether 
excluding—a death-bed repentance ; that they are necessary not 
only as evidences, but also as fruits of faith—fruits without which 
the tree cannot be considered as having any real existence. But 
many will maintain that justification is to be taken as a kind of 
forensic term, which signifies the being absolved from our of- 
fences, and accounted righteous before God for Christ’s sake— 
that is, on account of his meritorious atonement and obedience, 
on which alone we can safely rely for acceptance with God. They 
will say, that this justification is therefore obtained by faith 
‘considered as distinct from works, though not as opposed to them. 
‘They will teach that no faith can unite the soul to Christ, and 
thus secure to it an terest in his merits whereby alone we are 
justified, except it be a Living faith, and that none can be a 
living faith which does not produce good works. As to the sub- 
stance, thereforé, we conceive that they will agree with Mr. 
Mant, though they will probably consider some of his language 
‘as ambiguous and liable to misinterpretation, We have en- 
deavoured to inform ourselves how these matters are under- 
‘stood by the description of clergy in question; and we must 
frankly declare that the result of these enquiries has been a con- 

-viction, that the far greater part of the clergymen alluded to are 
“strenuous in urging on their hearers a strictness and sanctity of 
‘life and conversation; while, perhaps, from a jealousy of dero- 
gatmg from the value of the great sacrifice, they insist on a sim- 
ple reliance on i¢ as the appointed way of obtaining justification. 


In the 3d aud 4th discourses, Mr. Mant opposes the doctrines 
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usually called calvinistic. The former is entitled “ Calvinistic 


Predestination, not the doctrine of the Gospel,” and is on Luke - 


xi. 23, 24. | 

Mr. Mant justly argues, that it is in general most prudent 
“ for a minister of the gospel to conform to the restraint vir- 
tually imposed in it by our Saviour, and to abstain from a dis- 
cussion of those subjects which it has been the good pleasure of 
God to leave in obscurity.” He declares, however, that discus- 
sion is forced upon him by the manner in which “ these myste- 
rious subjects are frequently, ostentatiously, and largely brought 
forward by others, who refuse to acquiesce in mutual forbear- 
ance,” and allows, that if the charge of corrupting and perverting 
the gospel is brought against the established clergy, on the 
ground of their not preaching its doctrines as interpreted by Cal- 
vin and his followers, he must in their name and in his own plead 
guilty to it. He then declares, that such is the foundation of 
the charge as brought by Mr. Whitefield and Mr. 'Toplady, and 
that “ it is avowedly in a great degree on the ground of Calvin- 
ism,” that Mr. Overton claims for his party the appellation of 
true churchmen and evangelical ministers.” 

He next guerds against the idea that he means to protes 
against those doctrines of Calvin, which he held in common with 
his fellow Christians, and proceeds to specify the chief par- 
ticulars in which he differs from him. 

_ Ist. He objects to the doctrine of the absolute predestination 
of some individuals to salvation, “ by an eternal, absolute, irre- 
spective, and immutable decree; while by the same decree the 
great mass of mankind are excluded from the benefits purchased 
by Christ.” 

In opposition to this, he maintains that Christ.is the common 
- saviour of mankind at large, and refers to the following texts. 
Acts x. 34,35. Johnii. 16. 1 John ii. 1,2. 1 Tim. iv. 10. 
ii. 4, 5, 6. Heb. ii. 9. He also considers this doctrine as re- 
cognized by the church throughout her liturgy, in the homily for 
the nativity, and in the 31st article. | 

The calvinistic doctrine that the salvation of the elect is ar- 
bitrary, irrespective, and uncondifional, Mr, Mant represents as 
of a very dissolute tendency. ‘“ We (he says) teach that no one 
to whom the gospel of Christ is preached can attain eternal hap- 
piness without fulfilling certain conditions,” and this, “ because 
the promises of salvation always have dee 98 to the repentance, 
faith, obedience, holiness, or other qualifications of them, to 
whom the promises are to be made good; because this life is 
perpetually represented as a trust, a stewardship, a state of 
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trial.” This view is 2lso held by the church in her absolution 
commination service, Kc. 

The Calvinist teaches that the salvation of the elect is sure 
and infallible, so that they cannot finally fall from grace. ‘The 
‘ministers of the church teach, that those who have received the 
grace of God may fall. Here Mr. Mant refers to the 16th article, 
and the homily on falling from God. He also builds on Ezek, | 
“xxviii, 20. @ Pet. i. 10. 1 Cor. x. 12. @ Cor. vi. 1. Heb. vi. 
4,6. 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. 

It is the calvinistic doctrine that all who are not in the num- 
‘ber of the elect are reprobated. “ Our doctrine (says Mr. Mant) 
is, that there is no man but by the grace of God he may escape 
and be saved through Christ, provided he take heed betime, Xc.” 
Here he refers to the commination service, the 2d part of the 
homily on falling from God, and to Ezekiel xviii. 27—32. 

He then quotes passages from the writings of Dr. Hawker, 
Mr. Toplady, and others, to shew that Calvinists do hold these 
doctrines, and express them in a way likely to lead to antino- 
mianism, tending also to promote bigotry, intolerance, melan- 
gol and despair. He explains the Aectnn taught by St. 
Paul, as relating generally to nations, though ‘in some cases to 
individuals, yet not irrespectively or absolutely, and considers 
this last view as supported by Rom. viii. 29. 

He asserts, that the doctrines of Calvin are inconsistent with 
the scriptural account of God’s attributes and moral government, 
with the general conditions of the gospel covenant, and with the 
she on of God as set forth in scripture, and closes by an ex- 

ortation against being elated on the one hand by a vain con- 
ceit of election, or depressed on.the other by an equally vain ap- 
prehension of being reprobated. 

The 4th discourse, which is entitled “Calvinism inconsistent - 
with the divine attributes,” is on John iii. 16, 17. It opens with 
a reference to the assertion made towards the close of the last, 
that the calvinistic do¢trines are inconsistent with the scriptural 
account of God’s attributes. This Mr. Mant considers as ap- 
parent from the declaration contained in the text, which Episco- 
plus urged with great effect at the synod of Dort. He proceeds 
to shew, 

I. That Calvinism is inconsistent with the attributes and 
moral government of God—previous to doing which, he answers 
an argument drawn by Caivinists from those very attributes, 
when 'they maintain, that to imagine our acceptance or refusal 
of grace to be the result of our own pleasure, is to take from 
God his omnipotence. He then adduces the scriptural doctrines 
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concerning—1. The justice of God—2. his mercy—3. his holi- 
ness—4. his wisdom—5. his truth—6. his being a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him—7. his being a God that heareth 
prayer—8. the similitudes of king, master, father, under which 
he is represented—gQ. his having commanded that the gospel 
should be preached to every creature—10. his declaration that 
he willeth not any should perish—11. his sending his only be-' 
gotten Son to taste death for every man. With all these de- 
clarations Mr. Mant represents the doctrines of the Calvmmists 
(which he illustrates by quotations from their writings and those 
of their opponents) to be wholly inconsistent. , 

Il. Mr. Mant considers the subject with reference to the 
covenant of the gospel and the promises of God, as generally 
set forth in scripture. 

He asserts the notion of a covenant to be inconsistent with 
the calvinistic doctrine, because a covenant implies conditions 
on both sides, and Calvinists assert an unconditional salvation. 
He maintains the gospel to be strictly a covenant betwixt God 
and man—that all the blessings which Christ died to purchase 
are annexed to the performance of certain conditions—that 
every man has the power of fulfilling those conditions, or of 
falling from grace—and therefore (if God be true) spiritual 
blessings, especially salvation, are not the effect of arbitrary 
election on the part of God, but are conditional, and depend on 
the will and exertions of man. ‘This subject he argues at large, 
maintaining, that his views do not (as his adversaries assert) 
contradict the notion of free grace, and that there is a strict 
analogy between the necessity of using means for preserving 
life and health, and that of fulfilling what is required on our 
part in order to obtain eternal salvation. He then contends, 
that it is of the free will of man to accept or refuse salvation, 
and to use or neglect the means of obtaming it, and argues at 
length to prove, | | 

1. That every man has the power to fall from grace and to 
perish eternally, 

_ 2. That every man has the power to perform the services ne- 
cessary to obtain eternal salvation. “ha ign 

He closes by declaring, that he has not been willingly led into 
this discussion, and avows his conviction that an unprejudiced 
enquirer would pronoynce, that he and those he defends preach 
. the gospel rather than the calvinistic teachers. 

We have already expressed our wish to avoid entangling our-— 
selves with the mysterious and difficult questions ag tated in 

these two sermons, and shall theretore conteut ourseives with 
referring those who wish to see what can be said in answer to 
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Mr. Mant’s reasoning—to Mr. Scott’s Reinarks on the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s work—and to Dean Milner’s account of Luther’s 
Treatise on Free Will in the last volume of the History of the 
Church of Christ. We would hope, however, that these ques- 
tions are seldom brought before their hearers by the clergy 
called evangelical. We have often listened with attention to such 
preachers, and have scarcely ever heard the subject of predesti- 
nation alluded to by them, But we trust that nothing which has 
fallen from us can be construed into an adoption of any opinions 
opposed to the train of reasoning contained in the able discourse 
which we have just abstracted. We shall be forgiven, we hope, 
for using our endeavours to rescue many respectable and useful 
ministers from a reproach to which they have been inconsiderately 
subjected—and for earnestly recommending, that, for the time to 
come, that course should be pursued by preachers on both sides, 
which Bishop Andrews recommends in a passage quoted from 
him by Mr. Mant im his concluding discourse: 

“‘ For my own part, I honestly confess I haye followed the ad- 
vice of Austin, These mysteries, which I am not able to open, 
being shut up, I have gazed upon with awe: and, therefore, for 
these sixteen years, since I was made a priest, I have, neither in 
public nor in private, either disputed or preached about them; and 
even now also I had rather hear concerning them than speak. 
‘And, indeed, since it 1s a slippery subject, and has on each side 
dangerous precipices; and since the passages of Paul, from which 
jt is for the most part derived, haye always been reckoned amongst 
those things hard to be understood, of which Peter speaks; and 
since there are not many among the clergy, who can skilfully un; 
fold them, and very few among the people, who can profitably 
hear them; I would adyise, if it were possible, that silence be en- 
joined on both sides; and that they be not so loosely and crudel 
propounded by every one, as the custom is. Certainly J account it 
much more profitable, that our people be instructed to seek their 
salvation in the manifest precepts of a holy and faithful life, as is 
the advice of Peter also, than in the secrets of the divine counsel: 
of which an over curious examination is apt to produce dimness 
and dizziness of sight, but seldom produces edification, at least in 
narrow minds,” 

The subject of the 5th discourse is, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The text, John vii. $7—39. 

{t begins by some very just remarks on the appropriate force 
and beauty of the metaphor contained in the text, which pre- 
sents a “ lively picture of that inward comfort which the Chris- 
tian derives from the ageucy of the Holy Spirit—of that invi- 
gorating principle which he bestows; and of the general import- 
ance, benefit, and necessity, of his aid to support us in our 
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earthly progress, and finally to conduct us to the paradjse of 
God. ‘There is not a doctrine in the sacred volume (Mr. Maut 
continues) which is more clearly revealed, nor one which more 
abounds in motives to holiness of life, or m topics of rational 
exultation than this, which attributes our ability to work out our 
salvation to the preventing and assisting grace of the Holy Spirit 
of God.” At the same time there is not one which has been 
more perverted in former times to pernicious purposes, or more 
wrestéd in the present to the support of enthusiasm, disorder, 
and licentiousness. ‘The schismatic, whilst he pleads his being 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the sanction of bis own 
irregularities, vilifies the sober ministers of the church as being 
destitute of the spirit, and renouncing the gospel of Christ, 


** Convinced” (says Mr. Mant in a passage so excellent, that we 
cannot withhold it from our readers) * convinced of the perpetual 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of believers; contemplat- 
ing him with lowly, devout, and grateful adoration, as the rege- 
nerator, the renewer, the guide, the enlightener, the strengthener, 
the comforter, and the sanctifier of all the elect people of God; 
firmly persuaded of these important truths, as most evidently re- 
vealed in Scripture, and as forming an essential part of the 
scheme of our redemption; I can unite with the most ardent 
advocate for divine grace*, in loudly proclaiming, ‘ that the Holy 
Ghost, like his almighty purchaser, is the same to-day as he was 
yesterday; that he is now, as well as formerly, in the use of all in- 
stituted means, appeinted to convince the world of sin, of righte- 
ousness, and of judgment; to lead them into all truth, by spiritu- 
ally opening their understandings, that they may understand the 
Scriptures; and to renew a clean heart and right spirit within them 
here, in order that they may be thereby prepared for the full en- 
joyment of a triune and ever blessed God hereafter,’ ” 


Having made this declaration, Mr. Magt protests against the 
doctrine, that the ordinary operations of the Holy Spint have that 
irresistible or that sensible influence, which are wont to be as- 
cribed to them by those who accuse the ministers of the church 
of not preaching the gospel. He then proceeds to show, 

I. hat these accusers speak in the strongest terms of the 7r- 
resistibility of divine grace. The other passages quoted are from 
Mr. Whitefield, the Evangelical Magazine, Mr. ‘Toplady, Mr. R. 
Hill, and Dr. Hawker. -In opposition to these, he proceeds on 
the general arguments for proving the election of men to be con- 
ditional. He quotes Titus 2. 11. and argues, that if the “ saving 
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* Mr, Whitefield’s Works, vol, iv. p. 287. 
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grace of God hath appeared unto all men,” and all men, not- 
withstanding, are not saved by it, it follows that the grace of God 
is not irresistible. He asserts that, though the Holy Spirit is re- 
presented as preventing and assisting; he leaves us the will to 
act in obedience to his heavenly motions or not. Here he quotes 
“ The necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” and Ireneus. 
He says: “ Shall we be told, that by this doctrine, which 
ascribes the acceptance or refusal of the divine grace to the 
leasure of man, we take from God his omnipotence?” (Dr. 
Hawker's words) “ God forbid, we answer, that such a blas- 
hero imagination should ever have had place in our minds.” 
He then quotes from the Examination of Tilenus a passage, as- 
serting, that though God can compel and necessitate the mind 
of man, he will not. He quotes also several other writers and 
texts of scripture, maintaining that we may resist the spirit—may 
hate and rebel against the light. He opposes Calyin’s assertion, 
-that “ it is an error to make man co-operate with God, so that he 
may ratify his election with his own voice,” as one that runs coun- 
ter to the whole tenor of the Bible—maintains the freedom of the 
will, and quotes the well known saying of Augustin, “ Sz non est 
gratia Det quomodo salvat mundum®? Si non est liberum arbi- 
trium quomodo judicat mundum?”—He declares it to be 
“ matter, not only of probable inference, but of certain and-un- 
questionable fact, that the Spirit of God does not act with that 
uresistible power which deprives man of his freedom of will,” 
and instances the case of the Jews, described Is. v. 4. Ezek, 
xxiv. 13. Is. Ixv.12.1xvi.4. Jerem.xxv.4—7. 2 Chrop. xxxvi. 
15, 16. Acts vii. 51. Matt. xxiii. $37; on which last text he an- 
‘swers a comment of Augustin, and produces another passage of 
his asserting the freedom of the will against the Manichees. He 
argues from | ‘lim. i. 19, 20. 2 Peter ii. 18, 20, 21, 22,. that 
men may make shipwreck of faith, and turn from the way of 
righteousness; dwells also especially on Heb. vi. 4—6 ; and de- 
clares that this epistle abounds in stubborn passages, with which 
the advocates for the indefectibility of grace may endeavour to 
wrestle in vam. He adds, that there is not a book in scripture 
which does not controvert the doctrine, and dwells on the often 
cited text, 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27; also on Philipp. i. 7; ii. 12, 13, 
16. 1 Thess. m. 5, Galat. iv. 11. v. 4. (marking in the 
latter text the words fallen from grace with Italics*). ‘ We 


* It appears to us that Mr. M. has here mistaken the apostle’s meaning, 
which was not that these Galatians had fallen from a state of grace—but that, in 
seeking to be justified by works, they were relinquishing thcir dependence op 
that free mercy of God in Christ, by which alone they could be justified. 
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conclude, therefore, (he says) that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is not @rresistible; that he works in us, but in order for his 
working to be effectual, that he must work with, and we must 
work with him. Founded upon this are the exhortations which 
we address to our people.” 

Il. Mr. Mant maintains, that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is not of that sensib/e kind which the enthusiast represents it to 
be; (and here he quotes Messrs. Whitefield, Wesley, and Dr. 
Hawker). He admits not only that “ God hath given the ear- 
nest of the Spirit in our hearts, and that the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit’—but also “ that we may feel in ourselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ.” (Art, 17.) But then it is only, 
he says, as our thoughts and meditations; so that had God given 
the Holy Spirit to us, without making mention of it in his word, 
we never should have known, unless by some private revelation, 
that we are moved by his divine power when we love God and 
keep his commandments. 

He argues, that “ the man, who, from the evidence of his 
feelings alone, believes that he is under the influence of the 
Spirit, is in extreme danger of deceiving himself, and has no 
ground for expecting that he shall be believed by others.” 

In the two leading positions maintained in this discourse we 
readily concur, and have no hesitation in assenting to much of 
the reasoning by which they are supported. We should be dis- 
posed indeed to suggest, that many who speak of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit as irresistible, do not tend, as Mr. Mant sup- 
poses, to maintain a doctrine contradictory to Scripture, but ra- 
ther use the word irresistible by mistake, instead of invinci- 
ble or infallible, which the power of the Holy Spirit must be: 
for, unless the Holy Spirit put forth a greater power, the evil 
dispositions of man would always overcome. . 

On the subject of final perseverance, we are sorry to find Mr. 
Mant expressing himself in more positive terms than it 1s fitting 
for a finite being to use on matters of such lofty, we were. goi 
to say of almost interdicted speculation. The texts which relate 
to the point more particularly, are, Ps. xxxvil, 23, 24. Ixxxix. 30, 
34. John x. 27—2Q. xvil. 11, 12, 24. vil. 32-39, 
1 Cor. x. 13. Philipp.i. 6. 2 Tim. Heb. vi. 
1 Pet.i.5, 1 John. 19. | 

We will not attempt to argue in contradiction to the doctrine 
of humility which we have just inculeated: but shall content 
ourselves with asking wither, admitting that the best Christians 
have in themselves no inherent security against falling away, 
they may not hope that God will secure them? The judicious 
Hooker, for so he has, by way of distinction, been usually called, 
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of whom no one can speak more highly than Mr. Mant, (see the 
close of the Sth sermon), touches on this question only in an in- 
cidental manner, but yet very strongly, in ‘the following, among 
many passages, to the same effect; arid which we borrow, not as 
an argument to persuade or convince, but to inspire us with cau- 
tion in rejecting what we find it difficult to understand. In his 
discourse’ on justification, where he is endeavouring to show, 
that some false opinions, entertained concerning it by Papists, 
did not necessarily overthrow the foundation of faith, nor exclude 
from salvation, he supposes this objection to be brought. 

“Obj, But you will say—That as he that is to-day holy may 
to-morrow forsake his holiness and become impure, as a friend may 
change his mind and become an enemy; as hope may wither, so 
SJaith may die in the heart of man ; the Spirit may be quenched ; grace 
may be extinguished ; they which believe may be quite turned away 


yom the truth,”’ 


Hi, “* Sol.—The case is clear, long experience hath made this mani- 
ae fest, it needs no proof. I grant we are apt, prone, and ready to 
Th forsake God; but is God as ready ta forsake us? Our minds are 


changeable, is his so likewise? When God hath justified, hath not 
Christ assured that it is his Father’s will to give them a king- 
dom? Notwithstanding, it shall not otherwise be given them, than 
if they continue grounded and established in the faith, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel: if they abide in faith and 
holiness. Our Saviour, therefore, when he spake of the sheep effec- 
tually called, and truly gathered into his fold, “ I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hands,” in promising to save them, promised no 
doubt to preserve them in that, without which there can be no sal- 
yation, as also from that, whereby it is irrecoverably lost.” 


After more to the same effect, he adds : 


** Touching the point, therefore, I hope I may safely set down, 
Te that if the justified err, as he may, aud never come to understand 
HY his error, God doth save him through general repentance: but if 

be he fall into heresy, he calleth him, at one time or other, by actual 
repentance; but frem infidelity, which is an inward direct denial 
of the foundation, he preserveth him, by special providence, 
for ever.” 


It may not be amiss, also, to’ peruse * A learned and comfort- 
a able Sermon, of the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the 
g q Elect,” by the same excellent author. The close of it is truly 

ae eloquent, and guards admirably against any antinomian perver- _ 
sion of the doctrine. | 
_ The object of the 6th discourse is to prove that regeneration 
is the spintual grace of baptism. The text is Johu i. 5. After 
some observations on the nature of circumcision, and on the sub- 
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stitution in its place of baptism, (which had been a rite employed. 
by the Jews for the admission of proselytes into their church), 
Mr. Mant proceeds to argue that our Lord alluded to this new 
institution, or rather this more exalted employment of an old 
ceremony, in the words of the text. “ I make no scruple” (he 
says) “ of thus considering the words of our Saviour, because [ 
believe it to be the doctrine of the Bible, and 1 am sure it is the 
doctrine of the church of England, agreeably to which | conceive 
it to be the opinion of the generality of the national clergy, that 
by that sacrament we are made Christians, and are born anew 
of water and of the Holy Spirit. This doctrine, however, is 
virtually at least, if not actually, denied by some ministers of our 
church; and it is denied in terms which charge the maintainers 
of it with blindness and ignorance; with innovating on evangeli- 
eal truth; with being opposers of the doctrines of the gospel, and 
patrons of a heathenish superstition.” . ‘To shew that this accu- 
sation “ implicates the church of England as well as the gene- 
rality of her ministers,’ Mr. Mant produces the several pas4 
sages of the liturgy (beginning with the baptismal office, and 
proceeding to confirmation and the collect for Christmas-day ), 
wherein regeneration is mentioned. He quotes also the ninth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty-seventh articles. He observes 
that the nonconformist ministers (temp. Carol. LI.) seceded for 
this reason among others, that “ the church clearly teaches the 
doctrine of real baptismal regeneration.” ‘Then after quoting 
an assertion of Mr. Whitefield, that this doctrine “. was the 
Diana of the present clergy, and of the present age,” he adds, 


‘“‘ Nor will it be heard without surprise, mingled perhaps with 
some degree of indignation, that not only among the deluded par- 
tisans of schismatical enthusiasm, but in the very bosom of the 
church there are men, who have pledged themselves most solemn- 
ly to the support of her doctrines, and who arrogate to themselves 
the distinction of being her only faithful sons; whose Prensa 
nevertheless is in irreconcileable opposition to her unegutvocal an 
numerous declarations on this important article of her creed. Re- 
generation is, as it were, inscribed on their banners, and is one of 
the watchwords of their sect ; regeneration not the fruits of Christ’s 
holy ordinance of baptism, but the effect of their declamation; not 
the blessing of a soul, peacefully devoted to Christ’s service, but 
the mark of one zealous in the cause of their party. They, who 
can be persuaded to embrace the tenets of that party, are describ- 
ed as labouring in the pangs and travails of the uew birth until 
Christ be formed in them; whilet all who tread in the sound paths 
of scripture and of antiquity, unseduced by their invitations, and 
unterrified by their threats, are represented, together with their 


ministers, those blind leaders of the blind, as unregenerate, uncon~ 
verted, sinners.” 
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We have given this passage at length, because we shall be 
compelled to notice it when we have finished our abstract. 

Mr. Mant then (after observing the importance of ascertain- 
ing whether we have been born again), observes; first, that it is 
a strong probability in behalf of his supposition, that if rege- 
neration be not effected in baptism, it is almost impossible for 
any sober man to say when and by what means it is; and that he 
presses this argument both because he considers it as decisive, 
and because his opponents studiously keep out of sight the in« 
Strument whereby Christ says we must: be born again. Here © 
he quotes Bishops Beveridge and Latimer, King Edward’s Ca- 
techism, and Bishop Andtews, to shew that im order to rege- 
neration the baptism of water is necessary, and that it is presump- 
tuous to separate water from the Spirit. It is also (he says) 
unnecessary and unreasonable to look for any other vehicle of 
regeneration than water. He next endeavours to shew from 
scripture that this blessing is conferred by baptism, and his argu- 
ment is briefly this; scripture teaches that by baptism we are 
made heirs of salvation through Christ. It declares also that 
we cannot be heirs of salvation except we are born of water and 
of the Spirit. If then we cannot be heirs of salvation unless so 
born, and if by baptism we are made heirs of salvation, it follows 
that the outward washing of ‘water is attended by the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, and that we are born of water and of the 
Spirit when we are baptized. The texts referred to are Titus 
iu. 4, 7. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Col. ii. 12, 13. Rom. v. 4, 11. 
Ephes. v. 25, 27. 1 Cor. xii. 15, Acts 1. 88. xxii. 16. 

He next remarks, that as it may be argued that baptism is the 
vehicle of regeneration, because it is the vehicle of salvation to 
which regeneration is necessary; so we may come to the same 
conclusion from the consideration that all Christians, all persons 
who have been baptised, are indiscriminately said to have been 
regenerated. He obsetves, that to deny the regenerating efti- 
cacy of baptism, is to strip it of its sacramental character, and 
reduce it to a mere beggarly element. He refers to the ancient 
fathers as using the terms baptism and regeneration in the same 
sense; and asks what scriptural authority is there to shew that 
the new birth is not conveyed by baptism rightly administered. 

The error of his opponents (he says) has arisen from their dis- 
regarding the outward form of regeneration, and from a conse- 
quent confusion of regeneration with renovation or conversion; 
for doing which he throws some censure on Bishop Hopkins. 
He endeavours to remove the misunderstanding which he thinks 
prevails with some concerning 1 John iii. 9; and quotes the 
saying of Bishop Taylor, that when a regenerate person sins, 
he “ quits his baptism, renounces the covenant,” &c. The words 
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of the apostle, therefore, are to be understood as 4 caution to 
the regenerate. He then concludes by describing the distress 
of a Eee educated in the church of England, but seduced 


from ‘her views of regeneration, and waiting for such a new 
birth as the Methodists describe, insisting upon the mischievous 


tendency of their doctrine in this respect, and its opposition to 
the words of truth and soberness by which St. Paul repelled 
the charge of insanity. ute 
It is with pain and reluctance that we advert to the passage; 
which we have quoted at length from this discourse, charging 
several ministers of the establishment with most unbecomin 
eonduct. We are very unwilling to retract any thing which we 
have said in praise of the candour and moderation of Mr. Mant, 
at the begining of this article, but we would rather believe that 
he has expressed himself unadvisedly in the heat of disputation; 
and, in compliance with his request in the preface, we will en- 
deavour to forget (as we wish the objects of his censure also 
may), that such language was ever uttered, “ or at least regard 
it with indulgence, as the effect of human weakness, and not of 
a deliberate intention to: offend.” In another edition we hope’ 
the expressions will be softened, if not omitted. To us it ap~ 
pears that wise and good men have differed, and may differ, on 
this subject, without intentionally contradicting the doctrines 
either of scripture, or of the church of England. It cannot, 
we conceive, be denied, that many if not most of the ancient 
fathers used the term regeneration as synonymous with baptism, 
and we shall also readily acknowledge that the language of our 
church in her liturgy is correspondent with theirs. But still it 
seems to us possible to assent to the expressions which both 
have used, without going the full length with Mr. Mant and 
some other modern writers. 
We should be concerned at hearing it denied, that various im- 
portant spiritual benefits are inseparably connected with bap- 
tism, and that in many cases the work of real spiritual rege- 
neration is then effected. Possibly, however, those cases would 
be more frequent, if all the parties who attend on the adminis- — 
tration of this ordinance fulfilled the duties which the church 
charitably supposes that they will fulfil, But when we consi- — 
der the circumstances under which this sacred rite is often per- 
formed, and the manner in which it is attended; when we 
observe also the subsequent conduct of those who have been 
partakers of it; we feel that it requires a faith little short of that 
possessed by the believers. in transubstantiation, to ascribe to 
the mere opus operatum such important effects as are usually 
understood by the term regeneration. In how many instances 
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do. parents bring their child to be baptized, with no otliér view 
than that of giving it a name, and causing its birth to be regis- 
tered? In how many are both they and the sponsors ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of christianity? How often is 
the rite administered im the midst of feasting, or as the prelade to 
a feast, and among bystanders perfectly untouched with the ce- 
remony? And when; after receiving this form of baptism we see 
wickedness blossoming with the spring of .juvenility, and matur- 
ing with the season of manly perfections, without any fruit of 
piety or charity in the heart or character, do we not rather feel 
tempted to apply to baptism the language of St. Paul concern- 
ing circumcision, which was 4 rite of similar import: “ He is not 
a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which 
és outward in the flesh: but he is a. Jew which is one inwardly ; 
and cireumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of man but of God?” May it 
not be possible that the inward and spiritual grace does not 
always accompany the outward: and visible sign? ‘This is de- 
clared by our church (in ber twenty-ninth article) concernmg 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper; and may it not also be 
true of baptism? In the Lord’s supper the benefits are bestow- 
ed only on those who are truly penitent and believing; and are 
not repentance and faith equally necessary, in order that the 
partakers of baptism should receive the full benefits of that 
sacrament? Because infants cannot perform: these conditions 
at the time of their being baptised, it is promised by their sure- 
ties that when come to age they shall perform them. May not 
then the full enjoyment of the advantages connected with bap- 
tism be suspended on their performance of these conditions? 
We doubt not, indeed, that many spiritual blessings are conferred 
on all who are baptized. They are released from the guilt of 
erigmal sin; they are admitted into covenant with God; they are 
made members of that chureh which is Christ’s body, and in 
which his Spirit dwells; and if, when they become capable of it, 
they fulfil the promises made for them in baptism, they assured- 
ly will enjoy all the privileges of which that ordinance is the 
seal. If this is what Mr, Mant means by the term regenera- 


tion, we shall have no difficulty in agreeing with him. It seems 


to us sufficiently to account for and justify the language which 
our church puts into the mouths of her ministers, and which 
he considers as decisive in his favour. Her language is that of 
charity, and is founded on a supposition, which probably was 
in most cases just at the time when the liturgy was comp 

that all who attend on this sacred rite, attend in a proper man- 
ner; that the minister, the parents, the sponsors, and the con- 
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gregation, will fervently implore for the child the sanctifying 
and regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, and that he who has’ 
promised to grant the requests made by two or three when 
gathered together in his name, will fulfil the petitions and de- 
sires of his servants, and confer the benefit which they earnestly 
solicit for the child. When the benefit is so solicited, we hum- 
bly trust it is attained, and therefore we consider her as doin 
right in requiring us to offer up our thanksgivings for it. But 
when in point of fact such supplications are not devoutly offered, 
when no desire is felt for the blessing nor any pains taken to 
secure it, must we suffer the charitable judgment of the church 
to blind our eyes to positive facts; aad call those born of the 
Spirit who have never shewn any sign of being under his guid- 
ance? In the burial service, the church teaches us to express 
the charitable hope that the departed person rests in Christ, and 
to return thanks to God for having taken his spirit to himself; 
but are we thence to infer that a// over whom that service is 
read, partake the blesseduess of the dead which die in the Lord? 
‘lo us the cases appear parallel, and we fear that, if ministers 
were required to believe thus favourably in every instance, many 
pious men whose labours have contributed much to edify the 
- church, and who could be ill spared by it in days like these, 
must inevitably be driven from her communion, wey? 
Some degree of latitude must certainly be allowed with respect 
to language of this kind, for unless it be allowed, not only must 
we charge many sincere friends and supporters of the church in 
these days with unfaithfulness to her, but also impute the same. 
censure to many departed worthies who have always been ranked 
amongst her most orthodox defenders, In proof of these as- 
sertions, we shall select a few passages amongst many which 
might be produced, the importance of which will, we hope, 
excuse our trespassing so long upon the patience of our readers. 
Mr. Mant quotes Bishop Beveridge to prove that baptism with , 
Water is necessary in order to regeneration, (an assertion by thei 
way which few will dispute); we shall quote the same bishop t 
prove that persons may be baptised and live in communion w 
the church, without being partakers of that spiritual renovation 
which is necessary to salvation. In a sermon-on 2 Cor. vw. 17, 
If any man be in Christ he is a new creature, he first explains 
what -it is to be in Christ, then what to be a new creature, 
namely to be one who 


“Ts altogether anothef man than he was before ; for he ie now 
transformed by the renewing of his mind ; yea, as the apostle saith, 
old things are passed away, behold all things are become new.’ 
He then speaking of the old man, the man that és still such as he was 
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born, says, “* As he was born, so he lives continually in sin, 
his mind and conscience is defiled; and all the powers of his soul 
disordered and out of tune,” with much more to the same purpose, 
adding, ‘‘ and thus the poor man lives, as without God in the 
world, and so he will do all his life, unless he be renewed and 
born again. But (he continues) let us suppose him to be so re- 
newed and born again of God's Holy Spirit, that he is become a new 
man: what a wonderful alteration is wrought in him? He is now, 
in alt respects, another kind of creature, than what he was be- 
fore. His mind is purified.” Afterwards he says, ‘* Men may 
pretend what they will, and make what show they can of Christ’s 
religion; they may be baptized into his name, and continue members 
of his church: they may profess to believe in him as their only Sa- 
viour, to serve and honour him as their lord and master: they may 
undertake to argue and dispute for him, to vindicate and defend 
him against his enemies*: they may pray unto him, they may read 
and hear his word; they may admire his divine sayings, they may 
reverence his ministers, they may approach his very table; and 
yet, after all, unless they become new creatures, they have nothing to do 
with him; they do not truly believe, and have no part or interest in 
him ; for they are not in him, and so have no ground to expect 
any thing at all from him.” Beveridge’s Sermons, vol. ii. sermon 7. 
edit. 12mo, 1709. 


Certainly we may infer from these passages, as well as from 
the whole context in which they stand, that Bishop Beveridge 
did not agree with Mr. Mant, in supposing that spiritual rege- 
neration always accompanies baptism. 

Amongst the sermons of Archbishop Tillotson, we find four 
on the parallel text, Gal. vi. 15, in which that eminent divine 
professedly discusses the subject of regeneration, and through- 
out speaks of it as very distinct from baptism, describing it as 
the same thing with renovation, conversion, repentance, with 
which, Mr. Mant contends, that it ought not to be confounded. 


‘* Regeneration (he says) is the change of a man’s state, from 
a state of sin to a state of holiness, which, because it is an entrance 
upon a new kind or course of life, it is fitly resembled to regenera- 
tion, or a new birth; to a new creation, the man being, as it were, 
quite changed, or made over again, so as not to be, as to the main 
purpose and design of his life, the same man he was before.” Ser- 
mons, 12mo. vol. iv. p. 228. edit. 2d. 1700. 


One of the most important testimonies, however, on this sub- 
ject, is contained in the celebrated sermon of Bishop Bradford 
on Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration, reprinted within these 


* Compare Matt. vii. 22. 
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tew years by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
the hope that “ so judicious and scriptural a discourse may be 
of service to settle the minds of good Christians in some present 
disputes Concerning baptismal and spiritual regeneration.” ‘The 
text is ‘Titus i. 4. In opening it, the bishop speaks of the 
washing of regeneration as answering to the water mentioned by 
our Saviour im his conversation with Nicodemus; the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, as answering to the Spirit mentioned in the 
same place, and continues : 


‘“« But here the question will be, In what sense are each of these 
a means to this end? How are we saved by one and by the other? 
Which enquiry is the more necessary, because it will lead us to the 
understanding of the true notion of regeneration, both when it is 
applied to baptism, (as it frequently is,) and when it particularly 
denotes the renewing of the mind hy the divine Spirit; as also it will 
farther serve to convince us that external regeneration, if not ac- 


companied with the internal, will not avail us to the end for which 
it is designed,” 


He then shows why baptism is called the washing of rege- 
neration, and how it is a mean whereby we are saved. He ex- 
plains the sense of those passages im our liturgy to which Mr. 
Mant refers, and vindicates the use of them, because 


__ “ Those, who are regularly baptised, are incorporated into the 
visible church of Christ, and thereby entitled to the pardon of their 
past sins, and received into the number of the children of God 
through Jesus Christ; and, as they are dedicated to the Holy Ghost, 
together with the Father and the Son, so they have a right to expect 
and depend upon his assistance, so long as they do not wilfully vioe 
late their baptismal covenant; they are born again, or regenerated 
into a new state; have entered upon new relations; are obliged to 
live new lives; they are admitted into that body of which Jesus 
Christ is the head, and in which the Holy Spirit dwelleth, in order 
to quicken and sanctify, to direct and influence, all its members, 
which do not resist and refuse his conduct. This’ (the bishop 
adds), ‘* is baptismal regeneration, aud what will be attended also 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, where there is no obstruction 
to his sacred influence.” 


Having then excellently explained wherein that renovation 
consists, he shows, under his 4th general head, “ that the wash- 
ing of regeneration may be separated from the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ;” and, under the 5th head, enquires “ how those per- 
sons who have had the washing of regeneration, but are uot yet 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, may attain to such renovation, 
That there are such persons, he says, ‘ is to be feared, nayat 1s 
evident”—-+representing “ their tempers and their practices as a 
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manifest proof;” and recommending to them the study of the 
scriptures, prayer, and attendance on the other means of grace. 
The catechetical lectures of the good, learned Dr. Bray, will 
be admitted by Mr. Mant to be of a truly orthodox character. 
In explaining that passage of the catechism wherein the child 
describes himself as “ a member of Christ,” &c. he says— 


*«* As there are two sorts of members in the visible church, so there 
are two kinds of privileges that belong to each sort. First, there are 
members only by feederal'or covenant holiness, such as are a born 
of water, when by baptism they are united to Christ and the church, 
and take upon them the profession and practice of the Christian 
religion. Secondly, there are members by real and inherent holiness, 
such as are not only born of water, but of the Spirit also, when, by 
the inward operation of the Holy Ghost, their souls are renewed after 


the image of God, and made partakers of a divine nature.’ (Lec- 
ture 6, p. 60. 3d edit, fol. 1703.) 


He makes the same distinction with respect to the being “ a 
child of God;” and says— 


«¢ It is plain, that it is not only such as are renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, and do imitate God, that are thus to be understood; 
for every one who is catechised, is required to answer, that in his 
baptism he was made a child of God ; whereas many catechumens are 
not actually as yet renewed and really converted, and, by their own 
fault, many never will be; so that a child of God, by spiritual re= 
generation, and a godlike imitation, expresses rather the duty 
of every one, what he ought to be, than the notion and nature of a 


privilege which many may enjoy, who, in the mean time, are not 
over dutiful.” Ibid. p. 70. 


Bishop Pearson also sets this matter in a very just light, in his 
explanation of the 9th article of the creed—“ ‘The communion 


of saints.” He speaks of the whole Jewish nation, even those 
who were rebellious and void of all true and actual sanctity; yet, 


by virtue of their separation from the rest of the world, as holy ; 
and adds— 


‘* In like manner, those of the New Testament, writing to such 
as were called, and had received and were baptized in > faith, 
give unto them all the name of saints, as being in some measure 
such, by being called and baptized. For, baptism is a washing 
away of sin, and the purification from sin is a proper sanctification; 
every one who is so called and baptized is thereby separated from 
the rest of the world which are not so, and all such separation is 
some kind of sanctification; though the work of grace be not per- 
fectly wrought, yet, when the means are used, without something 
appearing to the contrary, we ought to presume of the good effect; 
therefore, all such as have been received into the church may be, 


in some sense, called holy, But, because there is more than an 
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outward vocation and a charitable presumption necessary to make 
a man holy, therefore we must find some other qualification, which 
must make him really and truly such, not only by an extrinsical 
denomination, but by a real and internal affection. What this 


sanctity is, and who are capable of this title properly, we must 
learn out of the gospel of Christ.” 


We might go on heaping quotation on quotation from writers, 
who have always been considered standards of orthodoxy—but 
we fear we have already need to apologize for having introduced 
so many. ‘The importance of the subject, and the manner in 
which sometimes those persons are treated who hold the same 
language with the divines whose testimonies have been pro- 
duced, will, we trust, be admitted as an excuse. 

We now proceed, and we must endeavour to do it more 
briefly, to notice the three discourses which remain. 

‘The title of the 7th discourse, which is on Matt. viii. 2, 3, 
is “a special and instantaneous conversion not necessary for 
Christians.” 

It begins with remarking on the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing such rapid effects from the preaching of modern ministers, 
as were produced by the extraordinary gifts vouchsafed to the 
apostles. Mr. Mant then speaks of the vehement manner in 
which the doctrine of conversion is urged by some modern sec- ~ 
taries. He thus states his own views of conversion: 


“‘ Conversion, according to our notions, may not improperly be 
said to consist of a rational conviction of sin, and sense of its 
wretchedness and danger; of a sincere penitence and sorrow of 
heart at having incurred the displeasure of a holy God; of stedfast 
purposes of amendment with the blessing of the divine grace; of a 
regular and diligent employment of all the means of grace; and of 
a real change of heart and lite, of affections and conduct, and a re- 
solute perseverance in well doing.’ 


This statement he contrasts with Mr. Whitefield’s language on 
the subject, and then institutes a comparison between the scrip- 
tural and methodistical views of it. *He describes the alteration 
which the gospel required in the dispositions of the unbelieving 
Jews, and of the sinners amongst the Gentiles; and adds, that a 
professing Christian, who is in a similar state, must undergo a 
similar change: but maintains, that to fancy every Christian 
must experience a conversion in order to be in a state of salva- 
tion—that (as Mr. Wesley teaches) every one who does not re- 
member the time when he had need of a change as from dark- 


ness to light—or that (as Mr. W hitefield asserts) there are, In 
every congregation, two sorts of persons, converted and uncon- 
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verted, is a conceit contradicting revelation, reason, and ex- 
perience. 

This doctrine of conversion, as universally necessary to all 
' Christians, Mr. Mant represents as a distinguished and funda- 
mental error of the methodistical creed, and blames those of the 
clergy (whom he again describes as self-called evangelical) who 
maintain it; at the same time admitting the necessity of such a 
change to every one who is satisfied with mere nominal Chris- 
tianity, or with any thing short of true Christian holiness both of 
heart and life; though he considers that it would be more cor- 
rect to describe it by the appellation of a true repentance. 

He next proceeds to examine the doctrine of instantaneous 
conversion maintained by the methodists—examines, with great 
judgment, the “scriptural instances of sudden conversion, on 
which they lay especial stress, and shows that they do not sup- 
port the doctrine; that, except in certain special cases, where a 
striking miracle was wrought, conversion was produced in a 
gradual manner, as amongst the Gentiles at Antioch, and the 
Jews at Berea; and that we have no right in these days, when 
miracles have ceased, to expect that the instantaneous effects 
occasionally produced in the first ages should continue. 

~He admits that Providence may sometimes interpose in an 
unusual manner, but justly remarks, that it is the error of enthu- 
siasm to invert God’s proceedings, and mistake that for the rule, 
which is, in reality, the exception. He shows, that though the 
apostles confirmed their doctrine by miracles, they employed 
sound arguments to convince the reason; and then draws a con- 
trast, which, it-may be feared, is too just, between the sobriety 
and sanctity of their preaching and its effects, and that of the 
methodistical teachers. 

He then draws two inferences: 1. That the comparison be- 
tween the conversions described in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and those recorded by the methodists, affords a strong negative 
i AES against the latter, on account of their want of simi- 
arity. 

2dly. He maintains, that a positive argument is afforded,—be- 
cause neither the rapidity of such conversions, the symptoms by 
which they are accompanied, the dispositions to which they are 
adapted, nor the consequences by which they are followed, are 

‘ agreeable to the ordinary economy of Providence in its dealings — 
with mankind. 

The sermon closes by a good description of the proper mode 
of addressing a congregation on these subjects. 


There appears to us to be much to commend, and little which 
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can justly be objected to, in the foregoing discourse, unless it be 
the sentence in which Mr. Mant says, “ some of our self-denomi- 
nated evangelical brethren appear to err in common with our 
more extravagant accusers.” ‘This, as indicating, and in a man- 
ner courting hostility, we wish had been omitted. 7 

The Sth discourse, which is on Matt. v. 3. and is designed 
‘to show, that assurance of salvation, and unsinning perfection, 
are not the privileges of a true Christian, well deserves the at- 
tention of those who hold the je sentiment. , 

It begins with some beautiful remarks (remarks strongly indi- 
cative of a sound Christian mind) on the nature of that poverty 
of spirit inculcated by our Saviour in the text; and proceeds to 
show how inconsistent the doctrines in question are to it—elu- 
cidating this remark by passages from the writings of Mr. White- - 
field and his followers. 

Mr. Mant then, after showing how the doctrine of assurance 
took its rise in both the divisions of methodism, proves, from the 
writings of the leaders of that sect, that it is one of their distin- 
guishing tenets, and that they heavily censure those who op- 

He then suggests some considerations, which appear to exhi- 
bit it in a very questionable shape. 

1. It is supposed to be effected as an accompaniment of the 
sudden conversion already mentioned, and therefore is an opera- 
tion so sudden and violent, as not to be agreeable to the general 
order of God’s proceedings with mankind. 

2. It frequently bears the mark of enthusiasm stamped on its 
very forehead. | | 

8. It is merely an affair of feeling. It is a natural consequence 
that such feeling may prove delusive, as Mr. Whitefield himself 
acknowledges. 

4. It is a convincing proof of its presumptuous nature that it 
nourishes lofty conceits of special visitations. | 

5. It leads on the one hand to unreasonable presumption, on 
the other to as unreasonable despondency. 

Lastly, it is not productive of full and uninterrupted satis- 
faction to those who are allowed to be really possessed of it.‘ 

Mr. Mant next examines the several passages supposed to 
establish the doctrine, particularly Rom. viii. 16. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
1 John v. 10—19. Ibid. iv. 13. Heb. x. 22; and maintains: 
that though these and other passages teach that we may pos- 
sess a humble hope of God’s favour, and the testimony of his 
Spirit that we are his children, we can retain them no longer than 
while we walk in a holy course; that our utmost exertions are 
necessary that we may be kept from falling ; and that he only who 
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has trodden in the apostle’s footsteps and endured to the end, 
may be allowed to adopt his triumphant exclamation, 2 Tim. iv. 
6-—8. 

II. He proceeds to shew, that unsinning perfection is not the 
privilege of a true Chnistian. 

After quoting the 15th article, and vindicating it from misre- 

esentation, he states the doctrine of perfection as taught by 
Mr Wesley, and still maintained by his followers, and examines 

the passages on which they support it, particularly from the Old 
Testament, Ps, exxx. 8, Ezek. xxxvl. 25. and Deut. xxx. 6. 
from the New, 1 John i. 8. Ephes. v. 25, 27. Matt. v. 48, 
and xxii, $7; all which he shews to be misconceived and inap- 
plicable to the purpose for which they adduce them. He next 
points out the evil effects of this doctrine, viz. spiritual pride, un- 
charitableness and fanaticism, which, he observes, were acknow- 
ledged in some degree even by the teachers of it. He Opposes 
to it the humble language of the prophets and apostles ; the 
faults recorded even of the best characters described in scrip- 
ture; and lastly, the humble language of the excellent Hooker 
on his death-bed, as pathetically described by Isaac Walton; 
closing the discourse with his declaration, that “ the strongest in 
faith that liveth on the earth, hath always need to labour, s strive 
and pray that his assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual 
things may grow, Increase, and be augmented.” 

The 9th and concluding discourse is on the same text with the 
introductory one, namely, } Cor, ix. 16. 

The preacher sets out with observing, that he had endeavoured 
to impress his hearers with a sense of the solemnity of the 
charge of not preaching the gospel brought against those whom 
he defends, and to state and defend the substance of their teaching 
on the controverted poits. He quotes a passage from Bishop 
Horne, foretelling the growth of antinomianism, and accounting 
for it from the neglect of the ancient writers and the attention 
paid to modern sectaries. He then proceeds to offer some re- 
marks on the general character of the charge in question, 

1, It is arrogant and presumptuous; those who make it are 
unqualified to judge ; the doctrines on which it rests (particularly 
predestivation) are so controverted that it is not modest to de- 
cide hastily, nor to condemn the great body of the clergy, as well 
as many eminent characters of former times, such as Chrysos- 
tom and Jerome, Melancthon, Arminius, and Grotius, Latimer 
and Cranmer, Jackson and Taylor, Leslie, Beveridge, and Bar- 
row, who are involved in the censure. Even allowing the cal- 
yinistie docuines to be probably true, it is presumptuous to re- 
present the preaching of them as the criterion of ministerial fide- 
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lity. Mede justly teaches that communion is not to be broken 
except for fundamentals, and Bishop Andrews blames the per- 
plexing the people with such questions, 

2. ‘The charge is accompanied with much misrepresentation, 
and therefore is uncharitable aud unjust. The clergy of the 
church of England consists of several thousands of individuals, 
with whose style of preaching the accusers can be acquainted 
only on very disputable authority, 

3. The temper with which the charge is brought is of the 
same character. 

4. The charge is vague and undefined. Mr. Mant remarks on 
the variety of sentiments amongst those who bring it, particularly 
between the founders of methodism, and between minor sub- 
divisions of the same sect. 

5. Mr. Mant, after remarking that the clergy are accused of 
“ abandoning the doctrines of the Reformation, the doctrines of 
the church of England,” admits that some persons in the earliest 
period of the Reformation did hold the doctrine of perfection 
which was censured in the 15th article, also in the Augsburg 
confession, and by Latimer, and quotes Heylin, &c. (Hist. Quin- 
quart) to shew that the calvinistic doctrines were disapproved, | 

6. Connected with this charge is that of preaching pelagian- 
ism and popery. As to the former Mr. Mant observes, that the 
clergy have subscribed the article in- which it is condemned; as 
to the latter, he shews that the papists are as much divided con- 
cerning predestination as the protestants. 

7. He says, “ meeting our accusers on the ground of their 
own characteristic and avowed principles of absolute predes- 
tination, we may demand what conduct they would wish us 
to adopt?” and maintains, that on those principles arguments 
and exhortations are nugatory. He then declares, that the mo- 
tive with which these lectures were undertaken was “ a sincere 
desire, with the blessing of Almighty God, to maintain against 
gainsayers the sound orthodox doctrines of that gospel which we 
are accused of corrupting or forsaking;” he expresses a hope, 
that nothing has escaped him unworthy of the assembly address- 
ed, of the station occupied by him, or of the cause he has es- 
poused; and closes by two important practical remarks, which 
we devoutly wish may be engraved on the minds of all who 
heard, and all who may read them. 

1. ‘That the activity of their enemies and their propensity to 
disparage the clerical character, should stimulate ministers to 
“ take heed to themselves,” by a diligent discharge of their pro- 
fessional duties, since those who cannot judge of controverted 
topics can judge of external conduct, 
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2. That the same consideration should operate as an addi- 
tional caution to “ take heed to their doctrine,” and preach 
the gospel of Christ in its original purity and simplicity. 

We will now with sincere diffidence offer our sentiments con- 
cerning the charge from which Mr. Mant has endeavoured in 
these lectures to vindicate his brethren. ‘That it has been ad- 
vanced in a very unbecoming manner by a large party of sec- 
taries is but too notorious, and certainly when brought against 
the whole body of the clergy, it must at any time have been, as 
he maintains, presumptuous, uncharitable, and unjust. It ap- 
pears to us, however, that there was a period when the conduct 
and manner of preaching of many amongst the clergy afforded 
but too much foundation for it. In our article on the life of 
Mr. Whitefield, we have shewn that after the Restoration such 
was the abhorrence of puritayism gencrally entertamed, that 
every doctrine which had been maintained by its followers was 
avoided as much as possible. Natural religion was, in conse- 
quence, much exalted, and the peculiarities of Christianity kept 
in the shade. It was represented as much more necessary to in- 
culcate morality than faith, and the morality which was incul- 
cated was much more that of the heathen philosophers than of 
the gospel. These remarks might be supported by the tes- 
timony of Bishop Burnet, and other respectable writers of that 
period, and illustrated by a reference to the great mass of print- 
ed sermons which have been handed down to us. In those, m- 
deed, of Barrow, Tillotson, Beveridge, and some few others, we 
find rich: treasures of divinity; but amongst the remainder real 
spiritual religion will be found comparatively in few: nay, even 
in later times, it was confessed by Archbishop Secker, that many 
who were once members of the church had been lost to secta- 
ries, In consequence of a style of preaching too little evangelical. 
‘The late Bishop Horsley, and several eminent modern prelates, 
have made similar confessions, and each of our English universi- 
ties (if we mistake not) has been compelled to appoint a body of 
select preachers, in order to secure to their members the privilege 
of hearmg more edifying discourses than those which used to be 
delivered (in ordinary cases) from their pulpits. There was there- 
fore some appearance of foundation for the complaint, that the 
gospel was not generally preached at the time the Methodists 
arose; and however great their error, or alarming the progress of 
their schitm, we cannot resist the persuasion that they have been 
mstruments in the hand of Providence, for awakening amongst 
the clergy of the establishment a spirit of enquiry and a zeal, 
till lately unknown, in contending for the doctrine once delivered 
to the saints. We join, however, most sincerely with Mr. Mant, 
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in blaming them for the contemptuous manner iu which they too 
often speak of their brethren, and. cannot admit it to be a suf- 
ficient excuse that they have been provoked to this conduct by 
a similar treatment of themselves by others. Abhorrent as we 
feel from all fanaticism, enthusiasm, or presumptuous assurances, 
we lament that such a work as Bishop Lavington’s (of which he 
is himself said to have expressed strong disapprobation on his 
death-bed, though Mr. Mant often refers to it without any cen- 
sure on the improper spirit it displays) was ever given to the 
world. 

There are many passages in the discourses before us which, 
if printed separately, would have caused the author to be placed 
in the same class with those whom he appears to condemn ; and 
we think it far from improbable, that he may himself be looked 
upon as a Methodist, or perhaps a Calvinist, by the profane and 
immoral (if there be any such) amongst his parishioners. We 
have heard the title of Methodist bestowed on the late venerable 
Bishop of London; we have even heard the ominous name ap- 
plied to the present highly respected Dean of Canterbury, and 
other eminent living characters, whom no well informed reflect- 
ing persons would consider as obnoxious to it. ‘This, then, is 
what we deprecate; we deprecate the continuance of attacks 
upon a body of laborious men, many of whom are among the 

best supports and ornaments of the establishment to which they 
belong. 

After all, to quarrel about points of divinity which we do not 
understand, would be ridiculous for its absurdity, if it were not 
lamentable in its consequences. ‘There must unavoidably be 
some things in a dispensation so exalted which can only be im- 
perfectly understood, and which, perhaps, could only be imper- 
tectly revealed to beings of our limited capacities. ‘The minds 
of the best men may innocently differ, if they differ with charity 
and modesty, concerning those sublime speculations on which 
they are not bound down by the plain declarations of scripture. 
There are other doctrines of a fundamental nature, doctrines so 
clearly revealed and of such vital importance, that they cannot 
he too strenuously defended within the limits of mutual tender- 
ness, forbearance, and respect. Let these be taught with the- 
force and precision they deserye, and let them be pressed on to 
their practical consequences ; but with respect to those higher 
mysteries, which we can only hope to understand in a nobler 
state of living, surely every man may be permitted to retain his 
private judgment. 


~- We hope to live in heaven with many whose opinions whilst 
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on earth are likely to continue very different from ours: why 
then should we not live with them here in peace and amity ? 

It is the humble but earnest supplication of him whose hand 
has been thus tremblingly engaged through the pages of this pain- 
ful article in tracing unhappy disputes among children of the 
same family, that the ministers of the church of England, sen- 
sible of their real danger, which is from themselves, and minding 
better things than vain altercations, may labour to deprive their 
adversaries of all pretence for repeating that ‘accusation which 
Mr. Mant has endeavoured to repel, by attending to the exhort- 
ation, which he gives them in conformity with the charge of the 
apostle, to “take heed unto themselves and to their doctrine.” 
If the doctrines of the church of England be the best, as we 
feel they are, let them be the most adorned, and let not that most 
fatal of all heresies prevail, which teaches that the interests of 
sound faith and doctrine can be promoted by any methods which 
exclude the exercise of that charity which “ thinketh” no evil. How 
Jamentable a case it will be if this tenacity on points unprofitable 
to salvation, and of dangerous speculation, should still divide the 
church against herself, and thus continue to weaken her supports 
until her only resource will be in her secular privileges, her dig- 
nity, her antiquity, her opulence, and her erudition! We have 
better hopes: but our hopes are built less upon the security of 
her establishments, or even the orthodoxy of her tenets, than 
upon the excitement of her alarms, her industry, and her circum- 
spection, by the daily desertion of her altars, and the gathering 
cloud that frowns upon her battlements. 


Art. XV.—A full Report of the Trial of John and Leigh 
Hunt, Proprietors of the Examiner, on an Information filed 
ex officio by the Attorney General, decided by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough and a special Jury, in the King’s Bench, Westminster, 
Wednesday the 9th of December,-1812. To which are added, 


Observations on the Trial, by the Editor of the Examiner, 
Printed by and for John Hunt. 


We do not know in what light we stand before the public as 
politicians. We have discussed some measures of government, 
some speculative and some practical maxims of policy, and the 
characters of some of our statesmen. From these testimonies 
we must leave our readers to make out our political principles as 
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they may; being perfectly aware that if we have reasoned like 
~men of prejudice, or meanness, or turbulenee, it will be to no 

purpose for us to assert, in vague and general terms, our patriot- 
ism, and public purity. . 

At a moment when our hands were empty, the above report 
fell in our way, and we determined to lay before our readers, in 
a very small compass, such thoughts as it stirred in our minds. 
Whatever may be said on the one side or the other of the ulti- 
mate object of the publication which was the subject of the con- 
viction in the Court of King’s Bench, we think we may safely 
venture to affirm, that it was (we pay no regard to any thing said 
by counsel on the trial, it being their business to use every argu- 
ment that may legally exculpate their client,) an attempt to ren- 
der ridiculous and odious in the eyes of the people at large, the 
person and character of its actual ruler. In vindication of this 
proceeding much general stress is laid on the benefits of a free 
press; on the salutary consequence of exposing to publie censure 
the misconduct of those whom the laws cannot reach; and on 
the awe under which others, whose rank and influence might 
promise them impunity for vice and crime, are kept by the dread 
of having their characters denounced, and their infamy recorded. 

This is what every body can understand, and very many will 
be sure to approve. ‘To be thus constituted reciprocal checks 
upon each other, and the summary judges and punishers of each 
other’s delinquencies, may be considered by some as conducing 
to that state of things in which a moral sensibility to publi¢ opi- 
nion may do the work of laws and tribunals. We are sharers to 
a large extent in this general admiration of the benefits arisin 
from what is ealled the liberty of the press. In the midst of 
this admiration, however, we are checked by the recollection 
that the press is not bespoken by virtue; nor is it the devoted 
agent of philosophy and truth. It is equally assisting in the 
propagation of what is useful, virtuous, and wise, and what is 
the direct contrary to those noble ends. We are satisfied, there- 
fore, that it will never answer to let it alone to do what it will 
with us,—to exercise uncontrouled its wayward rule over our 
reason and our passions. We cannot doubt that this proposition 
will be conceded on all hands. There can scarcely exist a think- 
ing person among the civilized’ communities of the globe, who 
will assert a right in every individual to say and publish what he 
lists of every other. ‘This would be making it one of the rights 
of man to do wrong. But it is no violation of natural justice, 
say some of the latitudinarians on this subject, to speak the truth 
of another; and here the proposition being placed on a basis 
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consistent with the supposition of a political and social organiza- 
tion, one can deal with it without going into the question, whether 
_ a state of nature, or a state of political and social regulation, be 
the preferable condition of man ;—a question on which we are 
firmly resolved never to enter into any controversy with man, 
woman, or child. 

Independently of the principle upon which our law treats a 
defamatory libel as a crime, namely, that it has, a tendency to 
induce a breach of the peace, and which is said to be the reason 
for excluding the consideration of the truth or falsehood of the 
charge, we do not think that the members of a well-ordered 
community would have all the protection consistent with the 
character of such a state, were he liable without redress to have 
his whole life open to be ransacked for charges against him, 
whenever the interest or revenge of another required the sacri- 
fice. If he asks, indeed, for a compensation in damages, whe- 
ther he deserves any or not, will depend upon the worth of that 
which he has lost ; and if his character was already forfeited, or 
ought to have been, on account of the truth of the allegations or 
reports he complains of, the law refuses to consider him as en- 
titled to pecuniary reparation; which might ultimately make him 
a gainer by his own unworthiness. It is true, that the injury 
received by the assertion and diffusion of what cannot be alto- 

ether denied, may greatly exceed the amount of the mis- 
conduct itself; but the law will not permit a man to be recom- 
pensed in money for an ill report concerning himself, of which 
he has laid an actual foundation by his own ill behaviour. But 
as the dispersion of truth concerning others may, under a great 
variety of supposable circumstances, produce the cruellest and 
most oppressive consequences,—accomplish the most malicious 
designs,—and provoke the most fatal resentments, the law is 
ready to punish as wrong-doers against peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, those who, in the place of legal redress or private re- 
monstraice, take the remedy into their own unstable hands; a 
remedy oiten worse than the disease, and the source and stimu- 
lant of a variety of new mischiefs. sf 

We have made these one or two general remarks upon this 
much mooted question of the justice of our law, in its exclu- 
sion of the truth of the imputations from being a justification of 
them on a charge of libel, because in the observations subjoined 
to the above report, not only are all the bitter things which the 
defendants have said concerning the regent assumed as unde- 
niable and even admitted truths, but it is considered that a sub- 
ject may, in conformity with the principles of a constitution, of 
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which it is a maxim, that no wrong is to be imputed to the so- 
vereign, come into the court of the prince himself, and offer 
evidence in derogation of his honour, virtue, and integrity, 

If there be any thing of prudence and wise economy in re- 
straining the publication of degrading truths, by one man of 
another, when their purpose is manitestiy that of defamation 
only, the reader will consider whether the reason of the law does 
not press with vast additional weight in the case between the 
sovereign and the subject. Or even if he should be of opinion, 
that as between the subject and subject, the proof of truth 
should justify the loudest vengeance of the press, we would still 
ask him (if he be not a man made for revolutions,) whether he is 
of opinion that the publication of violent attacks upon the 
character of the chief magistrate, should originate a right (which 
in no other case can exist) to bring witnesses to destroy in open 
court, and before a jury of the country, the credit and capacity 
of the person upon the throne. But if it be admitted, as doubt- 
less it must, that the truth is not to be proved in this way, how 
is it to be established, or officially made known? Surely the as- 
sumption of it by the author and publisher of the imputed libel 
is not sufficient of itself to decide the fact. And if there be no 
way of deciding it, as clearly there is not, then, true or false. can 
have no part in the question, and the only point which can pos- 
sibly remain for discussion is this, viz. whether there be any 
other shelter under which, in this free country, a man can legally 
or reasonably claim to be protected from the penal consequences 
of a violent attack upon the character of the reigning prince. 

The arguments of an advocate in his address to the jury ought 
not, as we have before remarked, to be made the subject of cri- 
ticism: we have, however, on the present occasion, some mo- 
tives to a slight consideration of one or two of the topics treated 
by the learned gentleman, who pleaded with great eloquence for 
the defendants, on the above trial, which we trust will excuse 
us to him, and to our readers, for a short deviation from that 
rule of forbearance to which we have above alluded. — 

In one of those periodical collections of essays, which of late 
years, under the form of Reviews, have attracted so large a share 
of the public attention, (and among which, from a feeling of 
which it would be fulsome to boast, but which, if challenged, 
they will be ready to avow, the British Reviewers have ventured 
to range the humble products of their reflections,) we find an 
article on the liberty of the press, which argues not a little from 


speeches delivered at the bar*. From which example we are — 


* See Edin. Review, No. 35. 
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induced to infer, that what falls from a counsel may sometimes 
be adopted as the basis of very morbid conclusions, on a subject 
on which sound principles are of the utmost importance. We 
observe, too, with some pain, that in the speech alluded to, as 
well as in the essay to which we have directed the reader’s atten- 
tion, resort is had to the writings of that great man, on whom 
we have said so much m the first article of this number, for 
supporting propositions and sentiments on which, if understood 
with reasonable limitation, or rather in their sound and just ap- 
plication, we are very willing to let his fame and his memory re- 
pose; but which, in the extent to which the reviewers in ques- 
tion appear disposed to carry them, we do not conceive would 
at all agree with the character of his political feelings. 

It seems to us to be by no means a fair way of representing 
the leading and abstract opinions of Mr. Burke, to produce short 
passages, and sentences from his works; especially from those of 
his writings which had an immediate reference to the particular 
state of temporary politics, and the special exigencies of a crisis 
in the country. Even the mspired writers might be greatly tra- 
duced in this way: and it is in this way that their authority has 
been so frequently abused, to the support of very dangerous 
creeds. But where a man has given to the world so voluminous 
an exposition of his mind as Mr. Burke has done, we can have 
no right in fairness, we were going to say, in conscience, to bor- 
row the authority of his opinions in maintenance of any of our 
own, which do not agree with the general tenour and spirit of 
his mind, as developed in his works taken together. Still less 
right have we, by the rules of common candour, to extract for 
this purpcse opinions found in his earlier performances, wher 
it appears with irresistible clearness, that in his maturer works 
these opinions have been qualified or disclaimed, and in their 
crude forms impliedly struck out from the political code of the 
writer. As well might we quote the early impressions of the 
Jate Mr. Soame Jenyns as arguments agaist the Chris- 
tian religion. Let us not forget, however, how Mr. Burke, 
in one of his earliest productions, has described the turbulent 
abusers of a free press*. “ A species of men,” says he, “ to 
| whom a state of order would become a sentence of obscurity, 
| are nourished into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine 
| disturbances ; and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister piety, 
they cherish, in their turn, the disorders which are the parents of 
all their consequence.” We will conclude our remarks on this 
point with a passage from a speech of Mr. Burke’s, made by him 


* Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discontents, p. 57: 
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so early as the year 1771, on Mr. Dowdeswell’s bill for ex- 
plafning the powers of juries, on which occasion that excellent 
person was, as, indeed, he always was, the advocate of the real 
bulwarks of our freedom. “ Undoubtedly the good fame of every 
man ought to be under the protection of the laws, as well as his 
life, his hberty, and his property. Good fame is an outwork that 
defends them all, and renders them all valuable. ‘The law forbids 
you to revenge :—-when it ties up the hands of some, it ought to 
restrain the tongues of others. ‘The good fame of government 
is the saine; it ought not to be traduced. ‘This is necessary in 
all governments; and, if opinion be support, what takes away 
this, destroys that support.” He concludes with saying, that 
‘ the liberty of the press is necessary to ¢his government.” And 
80 say we, 

_ It would be scarcely fair or just, unless upon the grounds on 
which we have already excused ourselves, to make any further 
comments upon the speech alluded to, to the general eloquence 
of which we are very ready to do justice; but as it is reduced 
into a permanent form, and has obtained a wide circulation, we 
cannot forbear, with the greatest deference, suggesting that the - 
defence set up for the publication in question, on the ground of 
a supposed right vested in the public individually of arraigning 
the conduct and principles of those who are placed by the con- 
stitution in so sacred an elevation as to be considered as being 
even above the laws, points to the most obviously fatal results. 

{n the view of this subject, which is taken in the journal to 
which we have alluded, we admired nothing so much for its va- 
nity and absurdity, as the proposal to define libel by a legislative 
enactment, in imitation of the great statute made against con- 
structive treasons in the twenty-fifth year of Edward the Third. 

Surely no mind of common reflection could be so blind as not 
to perceive that on a charge of treason the case was naturally 
open to such a variety of implications of guilt, and so much in- 
genious oppression in the modifications of crime, that no man 
could stir in any political matter without danger of stumbling 
upon a capital offence. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
safety of the subject, to declare with the authority of law what 
the law considered as the criterion of treason. ‘The statute was, 
therefore, without doubt, a signal blessing to the people of this 
country: but its benefit principally consisted in this—that all 
the world considered it as denouncing for the future all con- 
structive treason, and as imposing on the courts of justice a rule 
of interpretation more favourable to liberty and security.. As 
the character of the naticn advanced in the spirit of freedom, 
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the principles of humanity, this wholesome interpretation of the 
statute became enlarged and confirmed by precedents, and a sys- 
tem of law has gradually accumulated about the statute, enclos- 
ing it as a citadel with works much stronger than itself. — 

But the truth must be obvious to every one capable of reflection, 
that there was really no safeguard against constructive treason 
specifically provided by the statute, and that in arbitrary times, 
the crime of compassing and imagining the king’s death, being 
always considered as completed by the commission of an act 
leading by natural consequence to that catastrophe, opened wide 
the gates to constructive imputations of treason. It is plain, 
however, that treason being in itself a word of no definite sense, 
and depending, moreover, upon the tendencies and distant con- 
sequences of actions rather than their immediate effects, called 
at least for some advance towards a definition of its legal mean- 
ing. But libel, in the sense of slander, can have but one mean- 
mg, and no man can want to be informed what it is to rob an- 
other of his good name; neither the medium, the quality, or the 
amount of the mischief is ever a question of any difficulty, the 
circumstances which qualify the act or deprive it of its malignity, 
are the problematical parts of every case. Does the Reviewer 
think that these points of discrimimation can be settled by any 
statute? Such a law must have been made up of negatives, and 
would after all have been the longest and shortest statute in the 
whole book, excluding by its omissions much more than it com- 
prehended in its expression. We venture, therefore, to hazard 
an opinion, In opposition to these speculators in legislation, that, 
since a licenser is no longer known, and the criminal matter of 
libel has been happily brought within the cognizance of the jury, 
it is impossible for the question, “ whether libel or not,” to stand 
submitted to a better test than it stands at present submitted to, 
viz. to the natural, unsophisticated feeling of twelve men, indif- 
ferently chosen, assisted by the judge, and superior, if rightly chosen, 
to all suspicion of prejudice, malice, or favour. Itis with the coun- 
try that the party complaining conceives himself damaged in bis 
cliaracter; let the country then take the question into their own 
hands, and measure the different parts of the case in the scales 
of their prudence and experience. What is really, however, 
amusing in the essay on which we have been commenting, is the 
consoling assurance which the Reviewers give at the conclusion, 
of not remitting their efforts, till the sort of legislative provision 
which they had been describing should take place. It may be 
as well, before we leave this subject, to suggest that it seems 
to have been forgotten by these gentlemen lawyers, aud ama- 
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teurs of legislation, that they have m truth described no sort of 
legislative provision; for which we do not blame them, because 
the thing was impossible : we only take leave to wonder at their 
supposing it to be possible, and still more at their persuading 
_ themselves that they had done it. They put us in mind of the 
crazy philosopher in Rasselas, who imagined himself busy in 
settling the polity of the stars. 

One thing, however, we must request of these aérial legisla- 
tors, that, as they have in page 116 seriously complained that 
no punishment has been inflicted upon the panegyrists of vicious 
great men, they will, in the sketch they may probably draw up of 
a new libel act, take care to adjust the lines and limits of both 
praise and calumny in all their possible ratios, characters, and 
modifications. Above all, let them be sure to take libel out of 
its present compounded state, and prohibit it in specie, not im 
genere, going distributively and in detail into all the infinite va- 
riety of particular cases which all the relations of man in society — 
can generate. Their task will, for some time to come, hold 
them in a state of inoperative abstraction, and harmless industry. 

Until these things are settled, as we may hope, one day, to see 
them, by the help of such well-directed exertions, as we can strike 
out nothing of ourselves, we shall, m the mean time, sit down in 
the old prejudice and persuasion that the policy of the law of Eng- 
land, which, as it were, embodies the government of the realm in 
the person of the first magistrate, invests that person with a peculiar 
sacredness, so that all slander directed against him contracts the 
highest guilt of which the crime is capable. And we shall ven- 
ture to surmise, that a péersoti entrusted by the prince with the ad- 
ministration of the government, ought to have as much fair play, 
as much protection from the laws of his fame and honour, as 
any other gentleman in the land. It is well known that our law, 
if the greatest and gravest expounders of it are to be believed, 
considers an attempt to defame such a person a great aggravation 
of a libel ; but we will say nothing of that: we know and feel the 
incalculable importance of the free and uushackled discussion of 
public measures, and the conduct of public men in respect to 
such measures, and it shall not be said that we have raised a 
finger against this right. We claim only for ministers of state, 
as they are men, and fellow subjects, that this liberty may not 
be used as a cloak to disguise malicious hostility, or the pros- 
titute calumny of those who live by the virulence of their in- 
vectives. 

Concerning the defendants in the prosecution, the trial of 
which is reported in the pamphlet, which we have siated to have 
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been but just accidentally put into our hands, and which we have 
for the sake of introducing a few thoughts upon the subject 
placed at the head of this article, we. forbear to say any thing, 
because we know nothing. ‘The observations which are added 
to the trial are unquestionable proofs of ability. ‘They exhibit 
much spirited writing, and some just reflections. After what we 
have said above, we must of course think them profoundly and 
perilously wrong in their dogmas on the liberty of the press. In 
their whole vindication they assume the truth of all the charges 
against the Prince Regent. We have thrown together in great 
haste some remarks upon the utter absurdity of treating the 
truth of the charges as any thing like a legal defence, in a case 
between the sovereign and the subject. But, even if we admit 
the right of a subject to complain publicly and in print of the 
misconduct or proftigacy of his prince, and that this could be 
—s by the notoriety of the facts charged, and ought to be to- 
erated in a free country for the sake of tlie public morals, aud 
for the sake of reforming the object of the satire (for this is the 
sort of reasoning which the Examiner puts forth in the vin- 
dication of the libel), yet, surely, these patriotic motives, or that 
enthusiasm which the counsel attributed to his clients in the 
cause of virtue, would not have suggested the expediency of an 
endeavour to cover the person carrying on the government of the 
country with scorn, ridicule, and abhorrence. If such an en- 
deavour were to be successful, nay, if the laxity or weakness of 
government inclined it or compelled it to tolerate such an en- 
deavour, we should consider ourselves and our families on the 
-brink of that anarchy out of the depths of which the voice of 
despair invokes the relief of despotism. 

If admonition be necessary, why is it not to be conveyed to the 
ear of a prince in terms of the same decency which modifies and 
softens the conveyance of it in the communication of social life, 
according to that law of comity which governs the intercourse 
of gentlemen? Is there no way, but through the mediuin of scur- 
‘rilous abuse, that the English people can express their disap- 
probation of the conduct or measures of their prince or his ad- 
ministration? ‘The road of petition and remonstrance is open, 
and other dignified, respectful, and salutary channels of advice and 
reproof. Ridicule and abuse are seldom known to work re- 
formation. ‘Ther more usual effect is to irritate the temper and 
to harden the heart. But where injustice is mixed with reproach, 
its object, if it be really correction, is sure to be disappointed. 

The subject is extremely delicate, but truth calls upon us to 
say, that weedo not see any thing in the actual state of things to 
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make us uneasy, except, indeed, the unfortunate success of late 
attempts to fix opprobrium upon that family, to whose mild and yi 
paternal sway of the government of this realm we are indebted | 
for so much internal peace and prosperity. Is it true that the 
prince who now sways that sceptre is surrounded by ministers of 
profligate lives ? and is it not true that the administration, whether 
uble or deficient, (their capacity is not now in issue before us; let 
their measures and the condition of the country abroad and at 
home decide the question) was the only one of a consistent and 
stable character, which, when parties were left to try their 
strength, and the nation to make its choice, could be ultimately 
formed? 

We will not suffer this Review to become the vehicle of any 
party objects, and we trust we have not given vent m these few 
observations to any of that violence and injustice which are the 
melancholy characteristics of all political partizans; we trust, 
too, that we shall not be accused of party temper, if for the sake 
of that justice which is due to our governors (and this is in fact. 
a justice we owe to ourselves and our country), we put the pub- 
lic in mind that during a period of many years,—during all that 
period of close connection between the Prince of Wales and the 
party in opposition to his Majesty’s government, the same flat- 
tery and abject praise, which the Reviewer in the article to which 
we have been alluding, proposes to be treated as libellous, was 
accumulated upon the royal patriot, till in an unlucky hour the 
new political arrangements disappointed eager expectation, and 
converted flattery into that rank and malevolent abuse into which 
it easily slides, gratifying its rage at the expence of all consist- 
ency, and precipitating character down the stream of its 
vengeance, 


Art. XVI.—Elements ‘of Musical Composition, comprehend-: 
ing the Rules of Thorough Bass, and the Theory of Tun- 
ing. By William Crotch, Mus. Doc. Prof. Oxon. - Lon- 
don, 1812. 


Tuere is, perhaps, scarcely any thing more unpropitious to the” 
favourable reception of an author than the remembrance of pre- 
mature excellence. He who is more than a child in the age of 
childhood, is expected to be more than a man at the age of ma- 
turity; and, therefore, when such a person comes before the pub- ° 
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lic as an author, he must expect that his works will be perused 
with the jealous eye of retrospect, and that (whatever may be his 
merits) some will be still found to say, 


“ Ceepisti melius quam desinis ; ultima primis 
** Cedunt; dissiiniles hic vir et lle puer.” 


To such Dr. Crotch has made a full answer in the oratorio 
which he has lately brought forward; a species of composition 
which more than any other rests upon mere musical merit. The 
length of such a performance, and the total absence of action, 
and every external embellishment, make a much larger demand 
upon the composer for taste, science, variety, and originality, 
than most are able toanswer. ‘The genius of the nation, the low 
state of musical taste, and the prejudice which exists with many 
against any one who dares to follow Handel in the path which 
they deem exclusively his own, are also obstacles. 

These obstructions may well account for the rarity of this 
species of composition, and may shew why it is that only 
one oratorio is ever performed throughout. ‘To have over- 
come these difficulties in any degree 1s no small proof of ability; 
and while we are gratified by such an attempt to raise the public 
taste, and the pursuits of his brother composers by example, 
we are no less pleased to find him by precept lightening those 
labours, and softening those difficulties for others, which his in- 
tuitive genius scarcely suffered himself to feel. 

‘The want of such a work as the present has been greatly felt. 
Much credit is due to Mr. Kollmann for his “ Guide to Thorough 
Bass ;” and perhaps the elements of mere thorough bass are no- 
where more simply and clearly set forth. ‘The same author in 
his Quarterly Musical Register, (which might with more pro- 
priety have been called a quarterly advertisement of his own works,) 
claims to himself the ment of discovering anew system of har- 
mony. 

We confess ourselves unable to perceive the great discovery 
which he has made, or the novelty of his system. Perhaps he 
might have been contented with the praise which is due to 
him for his simplification of the old one. He has likewise at- 
tacked, with considerable indelicacy, the grammar of Dr. Callcott. 
Adinitting in some degree the responsibility of the editors to 
which Mr. Koilmann alludes, we camot help thinking that it 
would have been better had he left the task of criticism to one 
whose unpartiality might have been less questionable. Without, 
however, adverting to Mr. Kollmann’s criticism, and with great 
respect tor Dr, Callcott’s grammar, we do not think that it su- 
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perseded the necessity of the work now under review. It is by 
no means a first book for a student, especially if unaccompanied 
by a living instructor. That it evinces great science and research, 
and will be found extremely instructive when a sufficient stock of 
preparatory information has been gained, cannot be doubted, but 
for the mere learner (excepting the first part, which is entirely on 
notation, and leaves the subject just where Dr. Crotch takes it 
up,) it is too concise, too scientific, and too much embarrassed 
with technical and foreign terms. 

The learned are apt to write only for the learned. Those who 
have been long immersed in the subtleties of science, of whatever 
nature, are prone to forget that a precise definition of terms, and 
a clear explanation and arrangement of principles, (however fa- 
miliar to them,) is the most useful and acceptable offering which 
they can make to the student. Of this Dr. Crotch appears to be 
sensible ; and all which he requires of those who wish to profit by 
his work is, to know the situation of musical sounds on a keyed 
instrument, and the characters by which they are expressed in 
writing. 

‘To enter into the detail of a book wholly elementary, is as un- 
necessary as it would be tedious both to ourselves and our readers, 
In a work which does not profess, and cannot be expected to dis- 
play taste or originality, all that we can look for are lucid ar- 
rangement and perspicuous diction, and where these are to be 
found little can be said. Yet when we consider the present state 
of music, and the general ignorance of its principles, we cannot 
wholly overlook a work which appears to us so well qualified to 
prevent a science from becoming a mere sleight of hand, and are 
tempted to offer one or two remarks which have been suggested 
to us by its perusal. 

‘There appears to us to be considerable clearness in the method 
which Dr. Crotch has taken to exhibit the constitution and con- 
nexion of the different keys, (p. 17) which we will extract for our 
readers. 
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We are glad to find Dr. Crotch (page 80) recommending to 
the student to acquire a knowledge of “ all the cliffs in general 
use.” ‘These, however, have now (to please the indolence of 
amateurs) dwindled into two only. It is not our wish to revive 
those which have been long discarded; a multiplicity of them 
can only tend to perplex the student. But it is now the custom 
to write eyery part of a score, (how many soever there may be, ) 
either in the bass or treble cliff, without any regard to the false 
notation which must be the consequence. Considering also how 
much of the best music now exists only in the tenor and soprano 
cliffs, it seems rather curious that so few amateurs should read 

them with facility. 
We do not feel by any means satisfied with the definition which 
Dr. Crotch has given of a canon. Easy as it is to express this 


composition in musical notation, it is perhaps impossible to give 


a concise verbal definition of it. 


“* A canon,” says Dr. Crotch, “ is a melody performed by two 
er more parts of a score at the same time, (viz. one part must not 
wait till the other has concluded, but begin before it has finished, ) 
subject to all the foregoing rules of harmony and music in real 


parts.” (P. 94.) 


It does not appear to us so clear that this excludes some 
catches; and we are inclined to think that it would be difficult, 
in strict definition, to draw the line between a canon on the unison 
and a catch. But, at all events, this definition does not seem to 
clude canons by inversion. Dr. Crotch indeed says, that in 
canons of this description the answer consists of the same melod 
as the subject, but ald the motion inverted. We really do not 
see how an inverted answer can be called the same melody as its 
subject; or how such compositions have a better claim to the 
rank of canons than those per recte et retro. ‘This is an inac- 
curacy, the effect of which may be easily removed by turning to 
the examples; but we notice it (as we shall one or tvo more 
equally triflmg), because it is inconsistent with the general ac- 
curacy and perspicuity of the work. 

‘This is a species of composition which we should recommend 
to the young composer upon the same principle that we should 
recommend the making of Latin verses to the classical student ; 
—not because he will be likely to derive ether fame or pleasure 
from his compositions, but merely as an exercise to be written 
with care, and burnt when finished. In each case the composer 
will be led to a more intimate knowledge of the language in 
which he is writing, from the accuracy of construction which will 
be requisite, and the restraint unposed by the species of compo- 
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sition which he has chosen. Crude and harsh as most of the 
compositions of the old canonists now appear, it is perhaps to 
their infatuation more than to any other cause, that the rapid 
progress of harmony during their reign may be attributed. En- 
chanted with contrivance, and proud of multifarious distortion, 
they were frequently checked im their progress by the narrow 
limits of infant harmony, and reduced to the alternative of break- 
ing their self-imposed chains, or admitting disallowed counter- 
point. By such means they discovered new resources in har- 
mony, and admitted, to please the eye, agreeable but interdicted 
combinations, for which the ear might have pleaded in vain. Thus 
the stock of musical ideas was increased, and their followers with 
more genius and temerity threw off the stricter shackles of their 
predecessors, to indulge in the more rational and dignitied luxu- 
ries of fugue and imitation. 

To what Dr. Crotch has said, (p. 107,) we cannot help adding 
one or two observations which he has elsewhére* made on musi- 
cal imitation in its popular sense, because we think that they 
comprize all that is necessary to trace its limits and detect its 
abuses. We do not pretend to give them verbatim, but we be- 
lieve that the language, as well as the sentiments, are nearly cor- 
rect; and if our readers admit the truth of them, we wish they 
would use them as a rule for judging of some of our modern and 
popular compositions. 


The limits. of musical imitation may have been exceeded ;— 
composers have been, by the daring attempts of their predecessors, 
induced to make attempts yet more daring ; and have thus brought 
upon themselves the ridicule, not only of professors, but of those 
who, though they are deaf to the beauties of music, are not blind 
to the absurdities of musicians. It has been said that the powers 
of expression in vocal and instrumental music are different ; but we 
shall find this to be absurd by separating the words from the music; 
and shall discover music to be but an imperfect language, consist- 
ing of adjectives, and capable of representing only the general quali- 
ties of objects, and not the individual objects plan 84 

“* The chief objects of musical imitation are souND and MOTION, 
Thus music has been employed to represent the gliding of a stream, 
the bellowing of a storm, and the confusion of a battle ;—that is, 
music can represent gliding, bellowing, and confusion, but whether 
of a stream, a storm, and a battle, the words must declare. 

“« Since music is the modification of sound, and rythm is the 
regulation of that modification, music may represent sound, and 
rythm, motion. 


“* In Handel's song, * J know that my Redeemer liveth,’ the ac- 


* Lectures at the Surry Institution, February 1812. 
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«companiment to that part, * The first fruits of them that sleep,’ is 
adapted to represent the stillness of death: and in the anthem, *‘ My 
heart ts inditing,’ the same music is set to * The king shall,’ &e. to 
represent the beauty of the queen. Again, we fiud thesame music 
to ‘ Where the soft seasons all their blessings shed.’ These notes, al- 
though they must always be beautiful in themselves, cannot be con- 
sidered as exactly representing the stillness of death, the beauty of 
a queen, or the blessings of the seasons, although the general emo- 
tions which they excite in each of these cases are applicable to the 
subjects. When, however, music is used to express ob- 
—. such as the rising of the sun, ‘the moon riding near her 

ighest noon,’ the trampling of horses, the firing of a gun, and fall 
of a wounded bird, &c. musical imitation is carried beyond its pro- 
per limits.”’ 


If this be true, what shall we say to balloons, executions, and 
sky-rockets ? What shall we say to,General Picton’s troops led on 
by Wesley? Are we to suppose that Mr. Wesley is aa admurer 
of the species of music to which we allude, or is it because 
science and genius must stoop to ignorance and vitiated taste ? It 
is bad enough when the blind are the leaders of the bliad, though 
in that case (whatever may be the event) there can be neither 
degradation on the one hand nor triumph on the other, and they 
may walk together into the ditch pleasant and uudivided; but the 
absurdity is greatly aggravated when the blind are the leaders of 
those who see ;—when they who know the use, and can estimate 
the value of their eyes, sutter themselves to be led into the ditch 
merely to make themselves “‘ good company” to those whom they 
despise. 

We do not take upon ourselves the task of fixing the standard 
of musical taste. Every general edict in matters of taste must 
contain a clause in favour of ignorauce and genius, because it 1s 
impossible to raise the one and to cone the other to a general 
rule; and say what we may upon harmvuny, we must still permit 
Hubald and Guido to admire their fourths, and Corelli and Scar- 
latti to defend their fifths. Musical tasie is however, perhaps, 
of all tastes the most variable. ‘Lhe works of many whom their 
admirers have flattered with the hopes of immortality have 
quickly followed their composers into oblivion, and that com- 
poser is indeed, 


«© Vetus atque probus qui centum perficit annos.’”” 


Milton in his sonnet to Mr. Henry Lawes, (a composer of 
whom all his contemporaries speak with enthusiasm,) says, 


«¢ Thy worth and skill exempt thee from the throng, 
“< With praise enough for envy to look wan; 
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‘6 To after age thou shall be writ the man | 
** Who with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 


** Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
“ Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing, 
« Met in the milder shades of purgatory.” 


Perhaps, if we had the means of comparing Mr. Henry Lawes’s 
“ Ayres” with those of Casella, this justice might be done to him, 
Allowing, therefore, for the difference of tastes, where taste is 
sole judge, we are willing to suppose that there are persons who 
perceive beayties in the description of music to which we have 
adverted, which we are unable to descry; and we wish them 
much enjoyment in the exercise of a penetration which nature has 
denied to us, 

It has been well observed, that there is a period in the progress 
of every art in which difficulty will be considered as a sure 
voucher, or at least a sufficient substitute for excellence. ‘This, 
with respect to music, may be placed in the sixteenth century,— 
a period to which we have before adverted. It was then suf- 
ficient if the eye was satisfied with the score, however the ear. 
might be offended with the performance ; and he whose parts: 
were the most numerous, whose canons were the most recondite, 
and whose habits of inversion, diminution, and augmentation, 
were the most confirmed, was the best composer. And if in the 
present day we cannot bestow upon many of. the works of that 
period the unqualified praises which contemporary writers have 
showered upon them, we must at least admit that-they are monu- 
ments of unconquerable patience and indefatigable perseverance,’ 
In order to qualify this we must subjoin the observation of 'Tar- 
tim. (‘Tratt. de Mus. 144.) “ Bisogna confessar certamente es- 
servene qualcheduna talmente piena di gravita, maestd e dol- 
chezza congiunta a somma simplicita musicale, che noi moderni 
duraremmo fatica molta per produrne de equali.” 

If that was the age of crudity, may not this be characterized 
as the age of inanity '—We do not wish to recall those times ;— 
we are content that Dr. Bull and his worthy compeers in instru- 
mental music should sleep undisturbed in the virginal book of 
their royal mistress ; and that their church music (almost the only 
part of their works which survive) should be confined to the 
sacred purposes for which it was composed. But why are the 
works of Haydn, Handel, and Mozart, to be banished from our 
houses? Why is the name of Bach, — 


‘e whose volant touch 
“ Instinct through all proportions high and low 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue,” 
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scarcely known ?—Why must our musica da camera consist of 
favourite rondos and admired variations, (favourite and admired 
only where the ignorant composers have palmed them upon their 
more ignorant pupils,) or of simple ballads dignified with un- 
bounded applause by the motley contents of a playhouse ? 

One reason is most clear: we mean the indiscriminate man- 
ner in which the practice of music is taught to all those of the other 
sex whose parents can afford the expence of instruction. By 
these means (not to mention the vast number of hours misapplied 
by those whom nature has precluded from proficiency and en- 
joyment,) music, instead of being considered as a science, is looked 
upon merely as an accomplishment ; and the practical part (be- 
cause the most capable of ostentatious display,) is alone thought 
worthy of attention. Having brought this charge more particu- 
larly against the fair sex, we dare not adopt the censure of 
Guido, even thongh it is in Latin. 


“* Qui facit, quod non sapit, definitur bestia.” 


But who can unite ignorance and discrimination? How can such 
performers be sufficient judges of the works which ignorant and 
interested instructors may place in their hands? And what is to 
direct the composer? ‘The deference which was paid to the eye 
is transferred to the fingers, and absurdities as displeasing and 
less scientific are the result, 

With respect to a great part of our vocal music of the same 
class, we cannot wonder at its present state, when we consider 
its source. Much of it may be traced to that unnatural species 
of medley which is dignified with the name of the English opera. 
Every lover of music must consider the institution of the [talian 
opera as one of the most important eras in musical history ;—as 
the period when graceful melody began to assert its claims, and 
display its fascinations; and when taste, feeling, and expression 
began to soften the rigour, not to say the barbarism, of pure 
science. ‘Che Italian, however, in this country differs essentially 
from the English opera, because in the former the music being 
continued throughout, and the language for the most part unin- 
telligible to the audience, little stress is laid upon the dramatic 
part of the performance; whereas in the latter there are many 
scenes much too difficult to be filled up by a mere singer, and 
to be supported by “ vox et preterea nihil ;” and as it does but 
seldom happen that good actors are also good singers, and it is 
still less frequently the case that singers of the first class will 
enter into a theatrical engagement, the matter must be com- 
pounded, and deficiencies, both dramatic and vocal, must be over- 
looked for the sake of obtaining something tolerable on the 
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whole. ‘The audience too being generally better judges of act- 
ing than of singimg, we may easily conjecture in which of these 
two necessary qualifications the greatest deficiency will be to- 
lerated. For such performers are our sweet, simple, pathetic 
ballads written;—by such performers are they sung, until degrad- 
ing plaudits consign them to the variationist, that they may again 
assail us under the forms of favourite airs and rondos. 

We have mentioned the English opera, because it 1s to that 
source that most of our vocal music is to be traced. Of the 
Italian opera we say but little; we have not time to recount the 
various degradations into which fashionable apathy has permitted 
itto smk. ‘To sum up onr ideas in a few words, we conceive 
that the Italian opera in this country never had a better leader, a 
better band, worse composers, or more negligent supporters. It 
has been said by a sagacious ancient, that “ music, like Libya, 
produced some new monster every year ;”’ and it may be recorded 
as the musical wonder of this annus mirabilis, that la Clemenza 
de ‘Tito and Boadicea were produced at the same house, and to- 
lerated by the same audience. 

As we have adverted to the present state of our musica da 
camera, we trust it will not be thought wholly irrelative to say a 
few words of the Irish melodies, a work which has greatly ob- 
tained in that department, and which has already been the sub- 
ject of critical examination *. We are sorry that we cannot join 
im saving, that “ these volumes retain no trace of Mr. Moore’s 
original and fatal error—the sacritice of decorum on the altar 
of love.” That they contain nothing grossly obscene, and are b 
far the least indelicate of Mr. Moore’s works, we readily admit ; 
but we are for that reason the more desirous of noticing them, 
because from being comparatively purer they have found their 
way, and maintained their character, where his other works would 
not be tolerated. Even in the passage quoted to evince Mr. 
Moore's “ grace and facility of narration,” (which we do not 
deny,) we cannot help wishing that he had chosen another sub- 
ject, especially when we recollect “ that of the poetry which wo- 
men usually read, the verses which accompany their music form 
by far the most important portion, the flexibility of the female 
mind in early youth, and the readiness with which it receives a 
good or an evil impulse, and the extreme sensibility of women 
to the charms of music, and their sympathy with the tone of feel- 

ing which the words connected with that music breathe +.” 


Let us then see what is the tone of feeling breathed in the fol- 
lowing verses : 


* Vide Quarterly Review, No, 14, + Ditto, p. 337. 
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‘**Twas but to bless these hours of shade, 
That beauty and the moon were made.” 


And im the same song, 
“ Fly not yet the fount that played 
In times of old through Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still like sons of mirth began 
** To burn when night was near. 
And thus should woman's heart and looks 
At morn be cold as winter brooks, 
Nor kindle till the night returning, 
Brings the genial hour for burning.” 
Vol. 1. p. 34. 
«© Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief 
To simpleton sages and reasoning fools ; 
This moment’s a flower too fair and too brief, 
To be withered and stained by the dust of the schools,” 
Vol. ti. p. 92. 

It is not our wish to regard Mr. Moore as a person holding 
such sentiments. In fact, he has cautioned us (vol. iii. p. 32.) 
against supposing such to be the case, and so receiving a jeu 
d’esprit for a confession of faith. This does not appear to us a 
ground for complete acquittal; at the utmost it can but reduce 
the verdict to “ guilty of publishing only,” and after we have ad- 
mitted that the sentiments are such as Mr. Moore cannot be 
supposed to hold, the question still remains whether they are 
such as a woman of delicacy should sing. We are not blind to 
the fascinations of Mr. Mocre’s poetry; but we hope we shall 
not be thought fastidious, if we consider elegance of language as 
no excuse for laxity of sentiment, especially in a work which 
may be said to have been written chiefly for the use of the other 
sex. In the mind of innocence an attack commenced by insult- 
ing its delicacy is likely to produce but little mischief; and on 
this principle we have always considered the elegant obscenity 
of Congreve or Rousseau as more dangerous, because less offen- 
sive, than the gross ribaldry of Swift or Rabelais. Mr. Moore 
has adverted to the dagger of Harmodius; he will recollect that 
it found its way to the heart notwithstanding its covering of myr- 
tle, and owed its efficacy to its concealment. 

In recommending to our readers the work before us, and the 
study which it is intended to facilitate, we do not mean to have 
recourse to the numerous miracles which have from time to tine 
been produced by enthusiastical writers in favour of music. We 
will not pretend to say with certainty what effects music may be 
capable of producing, but are we to believe that in the hands af 
Orpheus or Amphion it could change the course of nature? ‘To 
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subscribe, with Polybius, to its miraculous powers of civilization; 
with Martianus Capella, to its efficacy in removing almost every 
disorder to which humanity is liable ; with Plutarch, to its power 
of controlling every motion of the mind; or with Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Ptolemy, to its empire over universal nature? Are 
we to believe, that 


The man that hath no music:in himself, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils?” 


or to take Mr. Mace’s word, that the common chord is an evi- 
dence of the existence of the Trinity, and that music is a specific 
against atheism ? 

The stories of enchanted beasts and walls have long occupied 
their proper places among the traditions of remote antiquity; 
the miraculous stories of better authority have been either ex- 
plained or confuted; and the speculations of the later philo- 
sophers are only interesting to the metaplhysician, as demon- 
strating the degree of obliquity which the greatest minds may 
contract in the pursuit of a favourite study. ‘There have been 
men of great talents, enlarged minds, and cultivated taste, who 
have been wholly destitute of musical feelings, and incapable of 
musical enjoyment ; among them may be mentioned Dr. John- 
son and Mr. Hume; and perhaps characters may be found in 
the annals of music which may render the truth of Mr. Mace’s 
hypothesis suspected. | 

Much has also been said upon the inoral effects of music. We 
do not believe that it is capable of producing any permanent effect 
upon the mind or character. That it has the power to elevate the 
spirits, no man who has done duty in a camp or a ball-room can 
doubt; and that it possesses a similar power of depressing the 
mind we are not inclined to dispute ; but we cannot think that it 
is able of itself to raise any particular passion, or inspire any par- 
ucular sentiment. We are inclined to believe, that the whole of 
musical efficiency may be traced to its power over the spirits, 
and that the same music will always, and under all external cir- 
cumstances, produce the same ¢mmediate effect upon the mind, 
The gaiety, melancholy, or devotion which may be the ultimate 
consequence, we conceive to be the effect of a second impres- 
sion, arising from the operation of external circumstances upon 
the state of mind produced by the first. ‘Thus, were the same 
piece of music to be performed as a miserere, and as the dirge 
ot Juliet, the ultimate effect in the former case would probably 
be awe, solemnity, and devotion; and in the latter, pity, tender- 
ness, and melancholy; but the primary (and if unattended by 
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external circumstances the only) effect would be depression of 
spirits. 

With these sentiments we must take a different ground from 
many of its admirers on which to recommend the study and 
practice of music, and we give up the arguments for it which 
have been adverted to with the less regret, as we conceive that 
sufficient reason will remain to justify the light of importance in 
which we have considered it. 

To the female sex, indeed, there is no necessity for recom- 
mending the practice of music. The vagity of fond parents has 
decreed, that every female whose circumstances are above 
absolute servitude shall receive some musical instruction. It 
is not our intention here to add to what we have already said upon 
that point, and we hope that we shall not be considered as mean- 
ing to frighten our fair readers, who have leisure and ability, 
from their musical pursuits. No science is more consistent 
with the delicacy of the female character, er has an air of 
greater elegance as a female accomplishment: but we hope 
they will excuse us if we take the liberty of recommending to 
them to devote some of that time to the science, which is now 
given to the legerdemain of music; to substitute, in some cases 
at least, expression for execution, and to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the rules by which their music is or ought to be 
composed, to enable them to understand and feel what they 
practise. 

It has been much the fashion of late years to regard music 
as of too triflmg a nature to occupy the attention of the male 
sex; although most ages and nations have considered it as a part 
of education. Let those who study it without meaning to make 
it their profession cultivate it at least with the attention which 
belongs to a liberal amusement, not with a view to rival the learn- 
ing or dexterity of those whose lives have been devoted to the 
study or practice of it (though even this would be a nobler am- 
bition than that which places the summit of ambition in being the 
Dares or the Phidippides of the day), but that as an amusement 
merely it may assume its proper rank among the tasteful pur- 


suits of a gentleman, This may appear to some too trifling 


a ground for the serious recommendation of music; but there ig 
a time in every man’s life when he is too old to have his play- 
things given to him, and too young to choose them for hnnself; 
And those who have the task of watching over this season will 
admit, that it is a thing of no little importance or difficulty to 
provide recreations of merely negative merit. May we not then 
seriously recommend one which is capable of affording the most 
innocent and exquisite pleasure, most of all suited to the ardour 
VOL, IV. NO. 
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of youth, and entirely consistent with, and conducive to social 
and domestic habits ? 

The observations of Aristotle (de Rep. lib. viii. c. 3.) appear 
to us so much to the purpose, that we cannot help present- 
ing them to the notice of our classical readers. “ gavepov ér1 de 
mab THY ev TH oYOAYY, pavIave arra 
TAUTA wey TH nas Tas EMUTWY ELVES 
Tas THY AOWOAIAY, Ws Kab @AAWY. Ajo 
THY Ob MpoTEpoy sis oury WS avaynaloy" 
yap exer oud” ws TA Tpos 
LOY, HAL OLMOVOUIAY, KAI Mpes TOAITINAS 
mpakers Aoxel de WHOS TO XpivEly 
mapayovres auryy. “Hy yap diaywyny eivas EAcudeowy, ev 
TAUTY 

To those who think with us that music is at least a rational 
entertainment, and who wish to see it become something more 
than mere legerdemain, we can confidently recommend Dr. 
Crotch’s work as a clear and perspicuous elucidation of its 
principles, 


Arr. XVII.—Horace in London, consisting of Imitations of 
the first two Books of the Odes of Horace. By the Author 


of the Rejected Addresses. London, printed for John Miller. 
1813. 


Tue authors of Horace in London give the following account 
of their book. 


«« These imitations of the odes of Horace,” say they, ‘‘ were ori- 
ginally written without any regard to regularity of succession. 
Many of them made their first appearance in a monthly pub- 
lication, and the odes best calculated to illustrate the topic of the 
day were, from time to time, pressed into the service. They are 
now classed and drilled afresh ; new troops drafted from the Roman 
battalion have raised them to their proper complement, and 
Horace in London is in readiness to take the field.” : 


Horace m London fas taken the field, but it seems he has not 
been able to maintain it, and has fairly been beaten out of it by 
the Cossack in London, and other heroes and heroines of the 
day. The success of the publication called “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” has produced an effect the most natural in the w orld. 
Finding themselves in such favour with the public, these lucky 
writers have resolved to turn the disposition in their favour 
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to good account, and calling in the various attempts at imitating 
Horace, which had been dispersed abroad in some periodical 
publication, they present them agam to the public under the 
sanction aud shelter of the great reputation acquired by the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” ‘To know how to profit by the pres. 
judices of the public, is one of the profoundest arts in the mys- 
tery of seashanabiias and by the dexterous application of this know- 
ledge, many a man has raised himself above the frowns of for- 
tune, before it has been discovered that he never merited her 
favours, 

These poets seem aware in their preface, that it would have 
been wiser, if reputation alone were consulted, to have rested on 
the fame they had acquired in their first trial of skill, and in this 
opinion we entirely coincide. ‘To attempt that m which Pope 
can scarcely be admitted to have succeeded, was not a little 
adventurous in these city candidates for the laurel. Johnson ob- 
serves by way of apology for Pope, that his imitations of Horace 
were the relaxations of his genius. ‘To Pope it was permitted 
to trifle, but the day is not yet arrived when the authors of the 
“ Rejected Addresses” may do as they please with the public, and 
put us off with their second-hand intellectual wares and the faded 
frippery of their muse’s warehouse. : 

Before these authors enter upon their task, so modestly un- 
dertaken, of imitating the odes of Horace, they represent his 
ghost and themselves in familiar conversation upon the mode in 
which he is to be treated, and after the great ancient has warned 
them of the difficulty of the task, and the just indignation he 
shall feel if not adequately represented, he is appeased. in some 
measure by being told that they do not intend to translate him 

literally, but to write a book which they purpose to entitle 
Horace in London, consisting, as they say, of parodies and 
imitations of his odes. After assenting to this proposition, 
the insulted bard is made to submit to the indignity off being ad- 
dressed in the following terms: “ As long as you tre pointed 
and witty I shall feed my Pegasus at the same manger; when 
you are flat, prosaic, and insipid (which under favour you some- 
‘times are, especially at your conclusions where you. ought to be 
most epigrammatic, witness your animumque re ddas, inmeri- 
tamque vestem, mercuriusque, &c. &c.) I shall ta ke the liberty 
oy Sorting from the course, and being as pointed tind poetical as 
please.” 
We trust the British Reviewers have never uicurred the sus- 
picion of entertaining any malice against autliors. ‘The Re- 
viewers of the present time have too much of the characters of 
‘authors themselves, not to sympathize with the fears and hopey, 
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the pains and anxieties of their feverish employment. There 
have, indeed, been callous and tasteless minds among us, capable 
of drawing forth the sighs of youthful genius, just emerging from 
want aud obscurity, and endeavouring to tear from the aged 
brow the laurel still verdant amidst grey hairs. ‘The treatment 
of Henry Kirke White in one Review, and of the venerable Mrs. 
Trimmer in another, have added greatly to the prevailing pre- 
judice against the disposition and principles of Reviewers in ge- 
neral. Such a practice is as ungenerous as it is injurious. But to 
dissipate those delusions of vanity which are so treacherous to 
the fame of an author, which engage him in speculations above his 
means, and flatter him to his destruction, is eminently the duty 
of those who affect to watch and to correct the aberrations of 
taste, and the misdirection of talent. It is a part of that stern 
benevolence which belongs to the censor’s office. Thus, it is our 
duty to tell the gentlemen who have not merely undertaken to 
rival Horace, but to supply what he has left deficient; to keep on 
a level with him when he mounts, and to soar where he sinks, in 
a word, to be poetical where he is prosaic, and pointed where 
he is flat and insipid, that they have egregiously miscalculated 
their own ability, have mistaken burlesque for imitation, and the 
prurience of their pens for the promptings of genius. | 
After saying thus much, it will not be expected that much 
more will be added on a work of the character of Horace in 
London. Our classical readers, who might be hurt by a degrad- 
ing representation of Horace, may spare their chagrin, as there is 
not enough of resemblance in what here sets up for an imitation, 
to give it the effect of burlesque; and our English mothers and 
country yzentlemen may be assured, that the Horace, to whose ac- 
quaintance their sons are to be introduced in their academies, is 
a very difi‘erent sort of man from the person who has assumed. 
the title o,f Horace in London, : 


Art. XVII'—A View of the Progress and present Stute of 
Animal Cremistry. By Jons Jacob Berzelius, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of M edicine and Pharmacy, &c. ‘Transhated from the 
Swedish. by Gustavus Brunnmark, D.D. Chaplain to the 
Swedish Le, zation at the Court of St. James’s. Sold by 
John Hatchard. London. 1813. 


*“N ATURE, wh ich is incomprehensible to man when extended 


to unmensity, es capes no less his penetration when contracted 
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into too narrow limits. At both these extremities a boundary 
is set to his experience, which succeeding agés may extend 
without ever bemg able to comprehend the whole.” Such is 
the natural reflection of a mind, which having made animal che- 
mistry its peculiar study, and having acquired much information 
and experience in this branch of physiology, is arrested iu its 
progress by the minute ramifications of the vessels of the human 
body, and the inexplicable mazes of the nervous system. .Im- 
pressed with the justness of the observation, we further agree 
with the learned author of the little treatise now before us, in 
considering that, “ in the present state of our information, it is 
no small merit ina lover of the science, if he distinctly lays open 
what is really known, and determines with equal distinctness 
what is yet unknown to us, without filling up the chasm with 
conjecture.” 

Man is become, at least, as much an object of curiosity to 
himself in his material as in his moral or metaphysical state, and 
there is scarcely any principle stronger in him than the desire of 
devefoping the mysteries of his own nature. This reflex curiosity 
cannot be otherwise than laudable, when soberly indulged, since 
there 1s no attribute belonging to us that carries us to a greater 
distance from the lower animals. But in proportion to the 
dignity and difficulty of the employment is the danger and mis 
chief of gratuitous assumptions, precipitate conclusions, and 
conjectural theories. At present, it does not appear that we 
are furnished with experimental knowledge, sufficient to support 
any satisfactory general results on the subject of animal che- 
mistry; and the numerous medical hypotheses which are fur- 
nished to us, however plausibly systematized and maintained, 
do not seem, to speak m our author’s own words, to have ad- 
vanced the human understanding a hair’s breadth nearer the 
truth. It ought not to surprise us that animal chemistry should 
be more exposed to these deceptive reasonings than other 
branches of natural philosophy, when we reflect upon the inex- 
plicable connection which subsists between its processes and 
that unknown and hidden power which we call lite. The ulti- 
mate particles of all bodies, whether vegetable, mineral, or ani- 
mal, are alike; but their agencies are so altered and modified 
by the vital power, that we seek in vain to apply to matter 
submitted to its influence, the laws which we have derived 
from the consideration of inanimate nature. 

“ The chain of our experience,” observes Dr. Berzelius, “ must 
always end in something inconceivable. Unfortunately this incon- 
ceivable something acts the principal part in animal chemistry, and 
enters so into every pracess, even the most minute, that the highest 
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koowladgr, which we can attain, is the knowledge of the nature of 
the productions, whilst we are for ever excluded from the possibi- 
lity of explaining how they are produced. But is it not probable, 
(continues he) that the human understanding, which is capable of 
so much cultivation, which has calculated the laws of motion for 
distant worlds, and explored in so many instances the beauty and 
wonders of surrounding nature, and has even attained a degree of 
perfection, the summit of which is concentrated in God, may one 
day explore itself and its nature? I am convinced it will not.” 


Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, is clearly and legi- 
bly written upon the barrier; ain] we must be content to class 
the living principle amongst those, which we can only discern in 
their operations. Innumerable are the phenomena which can 
never be understood until we can trace the reciprocal agency of 
matter and spirit; and we are apt to forget that the nature of both 
the substances must be understood separately before we can 
know them in their relation to each other. Success seems, it is 
true, to be more attainable on the hypothesis of materialism ; 
but even this wretched doctrine, could the mind be reconciled to 
it, would afford no facility in practice to our investigation. 
Though these boundaries are affixed to our research, the range 
within is wide, and it is both useful and entertaining to expatiate. 
wherever our footing is secure. 

On entering upon the enquiry, our first attention is attracted 
io, the two kinds of analysis applicable to animal substances. 
‘The one, which is more strictly chemical, assists us in resolving 
them, as we do unorganised substances, into oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, and other elementary constituents. By the 
other we become acquainted with their proximate principles, 
and distinguish them into gelatine, albumen, mucus, urea, and 
the like, These latter, which may be extracted from the aximal 
body in the same state in which they previously existed there, 
are composed of the former, and are resolvable into them; but in 
what proportions they are combined, and in what way new pro- 
ductions are formed in the body, from the disturbance and re-ar- 
rangement of these elements, we are totally ignorant. We are 
acquainted with but very few analagous processes jn the vege- 
table world; in the animal, we have not made one step towards 
80 desirable an elucidation of the processes of nature. 

Tn contemplating the wonderful fabric of animal structure, the 
nervous system is that which first claims our attention. It is by 
this intricate and nearly incomprehensible organization that the 
yital energy diffuses itself. ‘The power of assimilation is the 
power of life, and by the nerves is this power impelled. ‘That. 
the brain is the seat of government, and dispenses the economy, 
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of the nervous system, is deducible from proofs innumerable of 
its influence and necessary connection: the intimacy of which 
connection has been successfully illustrated by recent experi- 
ments, shewing the instant cessation of the functions of this noble 
organ by the action of poisonous stimulants applied to the fur- 
thest extremities of the nerves. So close, indeed, in this instance, . 
is the connection of the effect with the cause, as to leave us no 
chance of developing the process of the communication, or to 
borrow illustration from chemical analysis. 

The matter of the brain has, however, been the subject of 
examination, and the result of it has been to ascertain that it con- 
sists of a matter wholly different from any other, moistened by a 
Luid analogous to serum. ‘This matter ramifies through the 
system under the protection of a tubular membrane. 


** The discovery of the possibility of dissolving by means of 
caustic alkali the medullary part of the nerve, so that its membrane 
should remain as a hollow tube, has afforded a good opportunity 
for separating the membrane, and has given us some information 
concerning the nature of the channel which the murilema forms,” 


The only plausible conjecture which has yet been formed of 
the nature of the nervous influence, transmitted by this medium, 
has been founded upon the discoveries of Galvani, and the action 
of electricity upon animal muscles. ‘This hypothesis appears to 
derive some confirmation from the power of a proper alternating 
arrangement of muscles and nerves to produce a current of this 
subtle fluid. But granting the truth of the theory, we obtain 
nothing towards the explanation of life, or the development of 
the influence of will. We appear to be advancing toward the dis- 
covery, but the object recedes at our approach. | 

The glands form points of connection between the nerves and 
the next great system of the body, the vessels of the blood; and it 
is at these junctions that the power of life, transmitted by the 
former, pertects the more complicated processes of assimilation 
at the expence of the contents of the latter. | 

The blood is the grand pabulum of the animal frame; but be- 
sides the important office which it performs of furnishing the ne- 
cessary materials for the reproduction of the different solids and 
fluids of the body, it performs the no less important function of 
generating and diffusing animal heat. The theory of this process 
1s one of the most beautiful ever established by the researches of 
chemistry. By respiration, atmospheric air is inhaled into the 
lungs, where it is brought into contact with venous blood, most 
artfully arranged in the vessels for exposing a large surface to its 
influence. ‘lhe oxygen of the air abstracts a portion of carbon 
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from ‘it, and being converted into carbonic acid is again expired, 
The colouring matter is by this mean converted from a purple 
to a bright vermilion red, and receiving at the same time the 
power of stimulating the heart, is propelled by it through the 
arteries to the furthest extremities of the body. Experiments 
have proved that arterial blood is possessed of a greater specific 
heat than venous, so that when venous blood is turned red in the 
lungs, it must be considerably cooled, unless heated by the very 
process which renders it arterial, Oxygen gas is also possessed 
of greater specific heat than carbonic acid, and thus the quantity 
set free from the change of the former into the latter, furnishes 

exactly the quantity required by the simultaneous change in the 
~ blood. In its passage through the arteries, this is exposed to the 
processes of secretion, which separating the different substances 
necessary for the reproduction of the parts, produces at the same 
time a surplus of carbon as an excretion, and again becoming 
venous in every part of the body disengages the retained heat, 
and restores what has been lost by means of transpiration, and 
the access of the ambient air ; whereby the body always preserves 
the same degree of temperature. This is the only process of the 
animal body that we can satisfactorily trace in its origin and pro- 
gress; and even this is in some measure subject to the influence of 
that same nervous agency whose operations elude our investiga- 
tion ; for it has been ascertained, that although the circulation may 
be maintained for some time by artificial means without the brain, 
yet that this can only be done for a very limited period. ‘The 
change which the air undergoes during the process of respiration 
has been the subject of many accurate experiments, 

_QOne great anomaly at present remains unaccounted for, 
viz. the production of nitrogen gas in any artificial atmosphere 
which did not before contain it; it has been found upon examin- 
ing the air, after it has been exposed to respiration, that nitro- 
gen has always been present in much greater quantity than could 
ee be accounted for by any previous contents of the lungs. 

e know that nitrogen is a principal constituent of animal bodies, 
and from hence we account for the large production of ammonia 
in all products of their decomposition ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive what part it ts destined to act in the process of respiration, 
and sull more by what decomposition it is produced when its pre- 
sence is required. ‘The cause of pulsation, and the means by 
which the contractions of the heart are communicated iustantly 
from one extremity to the other, have been the subject of contro- 
versy. It was fora long tinie thought that the blood-vessels were 
partly composed of annular muscles, and that their dilation and 
coutraction might be accounted for in the same manner as that 
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of the other muscles of the body, Dr. Berzelius has, we think, 


satisfactorily proved that this is not the case. From his experi- 
ments he draws the following conclusion. 


. © As the arterial fibre neither has the strueture of a muscle nor 
its chemical properties and composition, it cannot be a muscle, nor 
perform the functions of a muscle, which is besides sufficiently evi- 
dent from its elasticity. This elasticity in the arteries howeyer com- 
pensates fully the muscular power. From hence the fibrous mem- 
brane of the arteries dilates during the systole of the heart, and re- 
sumes its original size during the diastole; and it follows that the 
quickness of the pulse in the same individual can never vary in dif- 


ferent parts of the body, All other disparities, except this, may be 
possible.” 


But although we think that it has been satisfactorily proved 
that the action of the pulse does not depend upon any voluntary 
contraction of the membrane of the vessels, yet we are still in- 
clined to believe that the blood acts as a stimulus throughout the - 
whole of the vascular system. We are confirmed in this opinion 
by the peculiar sensation which is experienced from the return- 
ing flow to any part where the circulation has been impeded. 

Dr. Berzelius has found that it is impossible to extract from 
the blood, or from its charcoal, the iron, or the earthy phosphate 
which are so dbundantly contained in 1ts ashes ; from whence he 
infers that neither of those substances exist im it in the state 


of salt, but supposes that it contains the elements of the salt, 
united in a different manner. 


“ From this circumstance, I further concluded, that the sub- 
phosphate or bone earth, which was supposed to be contained in the 
blood, did not really exist there; for I found that it could not be 
extracted from dried blood by any diluted acid; on the contrary, 
that bone earth must always be a production of the decomposition 
of its immediate constituent parts, and that it is generated just on 
the very spot where its presence is required.” 


The non existence of gelatine in this fluid has very lately been 
contirmed by some most decisive experiments, whereby it appears 
that that abundant proximate principle of animals is not merely 
separated from the blood, in which it has been supposed to exist 
ready formed, but that it is an actual product of secretion*, 

“‘ That portion of the blood which goes to the reproduction of the 
various parts of the body is void of colouring matter, and penetrates 


* Brande’s Experiments on the Blood, Philos. Trans. 1812. 
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the last fine ramifications of the arteries, from whence it cannot re« 
turn, but must exude through the openings of the capillary vessels. 
Just at this point those parts are generated which are to be repro- 
duced ; whereupon the remaining part is either absorbed by a parti- 
cular system of vessels, which from their functions bear the name of 
absorbents, or discharged by means of secretions and excretions.” 


These important vessels are extremely small, and not only take 
up the remainder of the uncoloured blood after the reproduction, 
but conduct from the intestines the matters prepared there for 
its regeneration. About four hours after an animal has taken 
food, a fluid is found in the thoracic duct, resembling, in its 
chemical characters, blood deprived of its colouring matter. It 
is nearly of the same specific gravity, and, like it, separates itself 
into two parts upon being allowed to stand, namely, a solid co- 
agulum, and a transparent fluid. This is chyle, the product of 
digestion. It is taken up into the vessels, and is perfected into 
the nature of blood by the secretion of the colouring matter. 
This colouring matter, which we have seen above, acts so im- 
portant a part in the animal frame, was long erroneously thought 
to owe its peculiar property to the presence of jron, and it is with 
no small degree of surprise we find that Dr. Berzelius shares 
with an ingenious young chemist of our own country the honours 
of having experimentally proved the fallacy of the idea, Our 
limits will not permit us to follow our author as diffusely in the 
Jatter part of his discourse as we have through the preceding 
pages. Indeed the detail of experiments upon the chemical con- 
stituents of the different productions of the animal body would 
not be very attractive to the generality of our readers, however 
interesting to those more deeply engaged in the enquiry, And 
from this point the mere results of chemical analysis is all that 
is furnished by thé subject. Even bare hypothesis is silenced, 
and we must be content to know that “ the nervous system de- 
termines the state of all the remaining processes of the animal 
frame.” 
— "Fhe fluids which are concerned in the process of digestion are 
the saliva, the gastric juice, the fluid of the pancreas, and that of . 
the intestines. ‘The first is an aqueous solution of mucus, to- 
gether with the usual salts of the serum, and is destined to form 
a slippery mass with the food to promote its being more easily 
swallowed. Of the gastric juice all that we know is, that it dis- 
solves the nutriment which an animal swallows, and possesses 
the property of coagulating milk and albuminous substances. The 
difficulty of obtaining it to examine its properties arises very 
probably from its only being secreted at the time that it is wanted. 
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The fluid of the pancreas has never been chemically examined, 
but it something resembles saliva, and is probably destined to 
act an analogous part in the animal ceconomy. ‘The bile has 
often been analyzed, but Dr. Berzelius states that when he un- 
dertook the analysis of it, the result was the discovery that none 
of his predecessors had properly ascertained its composition. He. 
found that it contained no resin, and that the matter which is 
precipitated from it by the action of mineral acids is nothing 
more than a combination of its basis with an excess of acid, and 
in the instance of the sulphuric acid he restored its original pro- 
perties by treating it with carbonate of barytes. He likewise 
ascertained that it had the same proportion of alkali and salt as: 
the blood, that it contained no albumen, and that the matter 
which had deen mistaken for it was nothing more than mucus. 
It appears probable that the bile by its action upon that part of 
the food which is precipitated from the chyme forms fat, and the 
idea has lately received confirmation from an ingenious experi~ 
ment in which, by digesting of flesh in bile at a proper tempera- 
ture, it was completely changed into a fatty substance. 


«*A summary idea of the formation of the chyle may thus be’ 
expressed in a few words. The alimentary matters are accurately 
triturated in the mouth, received into the stomach, and there con- 
verted by the gastric juice into an uniform fluid which is precipi+ 
tated in the duodenum by the bile. The solution is filtered in the, 
intestines by means of the absorbents, and the precipitated matter. 
is washed by the intestinal fluid, which is again absorbed in the. 
same manner as precipitates are edulcorated 1n our common filter- 
ing apparatuses, after which the washed mass is coagulated.” 


Much attention has very recently been paid to the nature of: 
chyle, and it has been ascertained that in most of its properties 
it much resembles milk. It has a sweet taste, and is coagulated 
by diluted nitric acid, and the curd then produced resembles that. 
of milk, in being convertible into gelatine by sulphuric acid. 

Urine is the most complex secretion of the body. More atten- 
tion has been paid to its analysis than to any other of the ammal 
productions, with a view chiefly to obtain some knowledge of 
those concretions in its receptacle which arise from the decom- 
position and precipitation of its salts, Accurate information. 
has thus been obtained of the nature of different kinds of calculi, 
and though no means have hitherto been found of curing or 
preventing this dreadful disease, yet this knowledge has been of 
use in alleviating the symptoms, and stopping the progress of 
the disorder. 

Urine contains seventeen different substances when in a 
healthy state, and it contains also occasionally other ingredients, 
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The most singular of these, and that which constitutes it what 
it is, and to which the greater part of its very singular pheno- 
mena may be ascribed, is urea. | By proper treatment it may be 
obtamed in crystals, and its properties examined. It 1s very 
prone to decomposition, and to this the very quick putrefaction 
of urine may be ascribed. Dr. Perzelins has discovered many 
substances in this fluid, which were not before suspected, such 
as free lactic acid, fluate of lime, and silex. Phosphate of lime 
is held in solution by the lactic and uric acids, and when, from 
any disordered temperament of the body, there is a deficiency 
of the latter, the former becomes precipitated, and forms one of 
the kind of concretions so ternble, both from their: symptoms 
and their mode of cure. The ingredients of animal calculi are 
much less numerous than those of the urme:—pure uric acid, 
phosphate of lime, a triple combination arising from the mu- 
tual decomposition of the urea, and the earthy and phosphoric 
salts called ammoniaco magnesian phosphate, oxalate of lime, 
and silex. ‘To these the cystic oxyd has lately been added by 
Dr. Wollaston, but this is a very rare production. It is very 
seldom that any of these are found separate, and they are gene- 
rally bound together by an animal matter, which acts the part of. 
-In cases of the stone arising from a surplus of the acid se- 
cretions, alkalies have been administered with success; but 
much mischief has often been done by the use of these when 
the disorder has arisen from a precipitation of the earthy salts, 
arising from a deficiency of their acid solvents. | 

Mr. William Brande has lately been very successful in some 
trials which he has made with magnesia, when the disorder has 
arisen from superfluous uric acid. 

In the analysis of bone, our author has shewn the same un- 
wearied accuracy as in other animal productions. Besides the 
constituent parts, phosphate of lime, and cartilage, he discovered 
by minute analysis in human bone, fluate of lime and phosphate 
of magnesia*, ‘The muscles or the flesh have never been sub- 
mitted to any very accurate chemical investigation. ‘They con- 
sist chiefly of a fibrous texture, anda peculiar extract, the nature 
and use of which is thus ingeniously suggested: 

“J have endeavoured to prove that this extract is not a consti- 
tuent part of the flesh, but that it has belonged to the absorbents, 
and that it consists principally of the decayed particles which have 


— 


* The phosphate of lime and other salts may be dissolved by the action of an 
acid, when the animal matter will remain, retaining the form of the bone, but so 
flexible as to be capable of being tied into a knot, : 
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either been absorbed by them, or were ready to be absorbed when 
life was extinguished. The fluids of the flesh abound much more 
in this syrupy extract, and contain more phosphate of soda than the 
blood; from this I have concluded that those matters which are 


formed by the decay, of the parts, are absorbed and introduced 
into the blood in order to be discharged with the urine, in which 
they are again discoverable in a considerable quantity.” 


The solid muscular flesh as well as the whole series of vessels 
is interwoven with the cellular texture. ‘This serves to connect 
and fill up the interstices of the different parts, and prevent any 
unnecessary vacuity in the body. It is moistened by a humour 
of the same kind as that which is met with in the cavities of 
the body, in blisters, dropsy, &c.; and in some places is inter- 
spersed with a semifluid fat. The skin, which covers and pro~ 
tects these wonderful organizations of animal mechanism, is 
likewise an organ of secretion. It differs from all others by 
presenting an extended surface, from which the greatest part of 
the secreted matter must be discharged by means of evapora» 
tion. ‘This excretion answers the important purpose of equaliz- 
ing animal temperature, by carrying off all superfluous heat by 
its evaporation. ‘The matter of perspiration bears a very strong 
analogy to urine, and it has been proved that when the secretion 
of the former is most abundant, that of the latter is greatly di- 
minished: a strong instance of the wonderful adaptation of 
nature to the necessities of different circumstances. ‘The skin 
likewise performs a kind of respiration over the whole body, for 
it has: been found that if the hand be confined in oxygen, a 
portion of carbonic acid is generated, besides a considerable 
degree of moisture, and it is an admitted fact that some inferior 
animals breathe solely by means of this organ. 

We have thus followed our author through some of the prin- 
cipal functions and productions of the animal body; and have 
laid before our readers a short sketch of the little that is yet 
known of the processes of animal economy. ‘The treatise be- 
fore us, from its very nature, cannot be expected to contain those 
minute details, which are desirable in the narration of experi- 
mental investigations; but the lover of science will find in it 


much ‘new and important information, It contains, indeed, . 


more precision and minuteness than we could have expected 

from so rapid a view of the subject. The author has done full 

justice to the discoveries of others, and has recorded the results 

re his own labours and drawn his conclusions with great dif- 
ence. 

_ This science is yet in its infancy, but from the ardour with 

which it is now pursued, we may reasonably expect that import- 
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ant results will be the consequence; important not only in 
physiological disquisitions, but to the sanative art*. ‘The great 
guides in the investigation of this science are certainly compa- 
rative anatomy, and comparative animal chemistry. It is by 
collating the component parts and productions of different ani- 
mals, of the same animal at different stages, and different states, 
and in ascertaining in what particulars they differ from each 
other, that we may hope to throw light upon the obscurest parts 
of animal economy. While recommending perseverance in the 
track in which so many ingemous experimenters are now en- 
gaged, we will conclude our observations by introducing a fur- 
ther extract from Dr. Berzelius’s sketch, which does great ho+ 
nour to the goodness of his heart, and which may furnish a hint 
not unworthy of the consideration of those of our own country* 
men at present employed in the prosecution of this science. 

«¢ I have often determined to examine with a compound iicro- 
scope the contraction of a naked muscle in a living animal, bein 
convinced that by that means something might be obtained to- 
wards a nearer explanation of this highly interesting progress of 
animal mechanics, but I have always been deterred by an insur- 
mountable aversion to see a wounded animal suffer under the hand 
of an experimenter, much as I at the same time value the import- 
ant physiological truths which have been discovered in this way.” 


We acknowledge the power which has been given to man 
over the lives of the brute creation, and we do not affect to 
have over-nice sensibilities about the expenditure of ammal 
life, when any adequate object of research is thereby attamable. 
But let the sufferings of a being, as susceptible of pleasurable 
and painful sensations as ourselves, be, if possible, momentary. 
Let not the excruciating torments of slow working poisons, or 
the lingering sufferings of partial mutilation be inflicted, with- 


* The morbid productions of the body, the contraction of disease, and the 
diffusion of contagion, are not mere speculative subjects of curious enquiry ; they 
solicit the attention of the learned upon the superiur motives of humanity. 
What is contagion? What constitutes the peculiar aptitude of a body to contract 
disease more at one time than another? Why is it that an animal which bas 
once been attacked by certain disorders is not again subject to the same? Andin 
what way does the contraction of one disease act as a preventive of another? _ 

The first of these questions has lately appeared to receive some elucidation 
from an ingenious experiment. Glass balls, filled with some purging mixture, 
‘were suspended in places exposed to putrid exhalations and effluvia of hospitals, 
and it was found that along with the moisture upon their surfaces a considerable 

portion of animal matters was deposited. This would seem to sanction the sup- 
position of a true solution of purulent matter by the atmosphere; but the ex- 


' periment still wants confirmation. The whole of this interesting subject is en- 


veloped in the deepest obscurity, but presents a field of research as inviting as 
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out a very high probability of some practical benefit. The 
mere gratification of scientific enquiry can never justify barba+ 
rity; and we must own, that however we might be disposed to 
place discretionary power in the hands of those, who, we are 
conscious, would not abuse it; yet we dread to see the time, 
when the advancement of animal chemistry shall be attempted by 


experiments upon animal sensations, rather than the analysis of 
animal productions, | 


Art. XIX.—Journal of a Residence in India. By Maria 
Graham. Illustrated by Engravings. Edinburgh: Printed 


by George Ramsay and Co., for Archibald Constable and 
Co. 1812. 


"Fue lady who has betrayed sufficient energies of mind and 
body for the production of a journal of her own travels in 
quarto, may be supposed to have forfeited im some degree the 
claim to leniency of criticism, which even the hardened Reviewer 
is inclined to concede, in the spirit of gallantry, to the fair sex. 
Aware, perhaps, of her danger, Mrs, Graham has recovered b 

the modesty of her pretensions that benefit of sex which she 
had abdicated by the boldness of her undertakings. In proof 
ef this, we willl lay before our readers an extract from her 
preface, which does credit to the writer’s good taste and judg- 


ment, as it raises no false expectations with respect to the work, 
to which it serves as an introduction. 


‘¢ Almost all our modern publications on the subject of India 
are entirely occupied with its political and military history, details 
and suggestions upon its trade and commercial resources, and oc- 
casionally with discussions upon the more recondite parts of its li- 
terary or mythological antiquities, Notwithstanding the great 
number of these books, therefore, and the unquestionable excel- 
lence of many of them, there still seemed to be room for a more 
popular work on the subject of this great country, a work which, 
without entangling its readers in the thorny walk of politics or 
commercial speculation, should bring before them much of what 
strikes the eye and the mind of an observant stranger, and address- 
ing itself rather to the general reader than to those who are profes- 
sionally connected with the regions it describes, should perform the 
same humble but useful office as to India, which tolerably well 
written books of travels have done as to most of the other coun+ 
tries of the world. : 


** This purpose, it has been suggested to the writer of the follows 
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ing pages, might be accomplished in some degree by their or 
tion, and it is with these, and with no higher pretensions, that they 
are now offered to the public. They were really and truly writ- 
ten, nearly as they now appear, for the amusement of an intimate 
friend, and without the remotest view to the destiny they have now 
to encounter ; having been prepared for publication merely by the 
omission of such private details and trifling anecdotes of indivi- 
duals as could not with propriety be obtruded on the world. The 
writer is afraid that she secretly means this statement to be re- 
ceived as a kind of apology for some of their imperfections. But 
the truth is, that she is extremely doubtful whether she could have 
made the work much better by digesting it with more labour. Its 
merit, if it have any, must consist in the fidelity and liveliness of a 
transcript from new impressions, and this she has found it would 
have been in great danger of losing, if she had ventured to change 
the character of her original sketch, by attempting (perhaps af- 
ter all not very successfully), to reduce its redundaucies, or to 
strengthen its colouring.” 


Mrs. Graham’s movements were too devoid of system, and 
defined object, to allow of our tracing her steps with any degree 
of accuracy through her various rambles; but this we reckon no 
disadvantage, as it allows us the greater freedom in selecting the 
scenes to which we are most tempted to accompany her. It 
may be a relief to our readers, to pause awhile in the discussion 
of more important topics, and make an excursion or two with 
this lively and intelligent companion, who will not forbid our 
glancing at subjects of deeper interest, should they fall in our 
way. Profiting then by the freedom allowed us on this desul- 
tory plan, we will at once introduce our readers to the garden of 
Sir James Mackintosh, in Bombay. It belonged to his coun- 
try-house, in which the writer spent some time. 


‘* Our garden is delightful ; the walks are cut in the wood on the 
side of the hill, and covered with small sea-shells from the beach of 
Back Bay, instead of gravel, which, besides the advantage of dry- 
ing quickly in the rainy season, are said to keep off snakes, whose 
skins are easily wounded by the sharp edges of the broken shells. 
On each side of the walks are ledges of brick, chunamed over, to 
prevent them from being destroyed by the monsoon rains. We are 
always sheltered from the sun by the fan-like heads of the pal- 
myras, whose tall columnar stems afford a free passage to the air, 
and serve to support an innumerable variety of parasite and creep- 
ing plants, which decorate their rough bark with the gayest hues, 
vying with the beautiful shrubs which flourish beneath, and afford- 
ing shelter to birds more beautiful than themselves. Some of these 
build in the sweet-scented champakaand the mango; and one, small 
as the humming bird, fixes its curious nest to the pointed tips of - 
the palmyra leaf, to secure its young from the tree-snake, while 
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flights of paroquets daily visit the fruit-trees, and with their shrill 
voices hail the rising sun, joined by the mina, the kokeela, and a 
few other birds of song. | ) 

‘* At the lowest part of the garden is a long broad walk, on each 
side of which grow vines, pamplemousses, figs and other fruits, 
among which is a jumboo, a species of rose-apple, with its flowers, 
like crimson tassels, covering every part of the stem. Our grapes 
are excellent, but we are obliged to make an artificial winter for 
them, to prevent the fruit from setting at the beginning of the 
rainy season, which would destroy it, Every leafy branch is cut 
off, and nothing is left but the stump, and one or two leadin 
branches; the roots are then laid bare and dry for three or four 
weeks, at the end of which a compost of fish, dead weeds, and 
earth is heaped round them, the holes filled up, and the plants 
daily watered. 

‘“¢ At one end of this walk are chunam seats, under some fine 
spreading trees, with the fruit-walk to the right hand, and to the 
left flower-beds filled with jasmine, roses, and tuberoses, while the 
plumbago rosea, the red and white ixora’s, with the scarlet wild 
mulberry, and the oleander, mingle their gay colours with the de- 
licate white of the moon-flower and the mogree. The beauty and 
fertility ofthis charming gardenare kept up by constant watering from 
a fine well near the house. The water is raised by a wheel worked 
by a buffalo; over the wheel two bands of rope pass, to each of 
which are tied earthen pots, about three or four feet from each 
other, which dip into the water as the wheel turns them to the bot- 
tom, and empty themselves as they go round, into a trough, com+ 
municating with chunam canals, qmen. to reservoirs in different 
parts of the garden. In short, this would be a little paradise, but 
for the reptiles peculiar to the climate. One of them, a white 
worm of the thickness of a fine bobbin, gets under the skin, and 
grows to the length of two or three feet. Dr. Kier thinks the eggs 
are deposited in the skin by the wind and rain, as they are seldom 
found to attack those whé never expose their legs or feet to the ex- 
ternal air, and generally appear in the rainy monsoon. If they are 
suffered to remain in the flesh, or if they are broken ia taking out, 
they occasion unpleasant sores. The native barbers extract them 
very dexterously with a sharp pointed instrument, with which they 
first remove the skin, then gradually dig till they seize the animal’s 
head, which they fasten to a quill, round which they roll the worm, 
drawing out eight or nine inches daily, till the whole is extracted. 

‘¢ Snakes, from the enormous rock-snake, who first breaks the 
bones of his prey by coiling round it, and then swallows it whole, 
to the smallest of the venomous tribe, — about in every direc- 
tion. Here the cobra-capella, whose bite is in almost every in- 
stance mortal, lifts his graceful folds, and spreads his large many- 
coloured crests; here too lurks the small bright speckled cobra mas 
nilla, whose fangs convey instant death,” be 

Should the reader have been tempted by the former part of 
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this extract to wish himself in Bombay, the snakes in the grass will 
probably have served to cool his ardour for emigration. But in 
case they should have failed of this effect, we will subjoin a still 


more powerful antidote in an account of the society there, which 
is certainly not a little repelling. 


*‘] found our fair companions like the ladies of all the country 
towns I know, under-bred and over-dressed, and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two, very ignorant and very grossiére. The menare, 
in general, what a Hindoo would call of a higher caste than the 
women ; and I generally find the merchants the most rational com- 
panions. Having, at a very early age, to depend on their own men- 
tal exertions, they acquire a steadiness and sagacity which prepare 
their minds for the acquisition of a variety of information, to which 
their commercial intercourse leads. 

‘* The civil servants to government airs in Bombay, for the 
most part, young men, are so taken up with their own imaginary 
importance that they disdain to learn, and have nothing to teach, 
Among the military I have met with many well-informed and gen- 
tleman-like persons, but still the great number of men, and the 
small number of rational companions, make a deplorable prospect 
to one who anticipates a long residence here. 

‘* The parties in Bombay are the most dull and uncomfortable 
meetings One can imagine. Forty or fifty persons assemble. at 
seven o'clock, and stare at one another till dinner is announced, 
when the ladies are handed to table, according to the strictest rules 
of precedency, by a gentleman ofarank corresponding to their own. 
At tabletherecan be no general conversation, but the different couples 
who have been paired off, and who, on account of their rank, in- 
variably sit together at every great dinner, amuse themselves with 
remarks on the company, as satirical as their wit will allow; and 
woe be to the stranger, whose ears are certain of being regaled with 
the catalogue of his supposed imperfections and misfortunes, and 
who has the chance of learning more of his own history than in all 
probability he ever knew before. After dinner the same topics con- 
tinue to occupy the ladies, with the addition of lace, jewels, in- 
trigues, and the latest fashions; or if there be any newly-arrived 
young women, the making and breaking matches for them furnish 
employment for the ladies of the colony till the arrival of the next 
cargo. Such is the company at an English Bombay feast. The 

-repast itself is as costly as possible, and in such profusion that no 
part of the table-cloth remains uncovered, But the dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a hearty meal, called tiffin, at 
two o'clock, at home. Each guest brings his own servant, some- 
times two orthree; these are either Parsees or Musselmans. lt ap- 
pears singular to a stranger to see behind every white man’s chair 
a dark, long-bearded, turbaned gentleman, who usually stands so 
close to his master as to make no trifling addition to the heat of the 
apartment; indeed, were it not for the punka (a large frame of 
wood cevered with cloth), which is suspended over every table, and 
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kept constantly swinging in order to freshen the air, it would 


scarcely be ible to sit out the melancholy ceremony of an In- 
dian 


This dull and uninteresting society seems to have driven our tra- 
veller to other sources of amusement, in discovering which she dis- 
plays both sagacity, and a spirit of enterprise. We couldhave fan- 
cied ourselves taking a nocturnal ramble with Harotty Alreschid, 
and his vizier Giafar, when we were mtroduced to a night-scene 
in a barber’s shop, with a minuteness of incident in the descrip+ 
tion, that marks the hand of an eye-witness. ; 


“ But it is the barber’s shop that is always most crowded, being, 
particularly at night, the great resort for gossip and news; the 
barbers themselves seem to enjoy a prescriptive right to be lively, : 
witty, and good story-tellers. I have seen some excellent buffoons 
among them, and a slap given to a bald new-shaven pate, in the 
proper part of a story, has set half a bazar ina roar. The barbers 
keep every body’s holidays—Hindoos, Jews, Musselmans, Arme- 
nians, Portuguese, and English; and reap a good harvest at each 
by their comic way of begging.” 


However entertaining this scene may have been, we were more 
inclined to envy Mrs, Graham the following sight. . 


With one procession, however, I was much pleased; it took 
place a month ago in the breaking up of the monsoon, when the 
sea became open for navigation. Itis called the cocva-nut feast, and 
is, I believe, peculiar to this coast, About an hour before sunset, 
an immense cencourse of people assembled on the esplanade, where 
booths were erected, with all kinds of commodities for sale. All 
the rich natives appeared in their carriages, and the display of 
pearls and jewels was astonishing. At sunset one of the chief Bra- 
mins advanced towards the sea, and going out a little way upon a 
ledge of rock, he Iaunched a gilt cocoa-nut in token that the sea 
was now become navigable; immediately thousands of cocoa-nuts 
were seen swimming in the bay; for every priest and every master 
of a family was eager to make his offering. The evening closed as 
usual with music, dancing, and exhibitions of tumblers, jugglers, 
and tame snakes.’’ 

Would that this were the general cast and colour of their re- 
ligious rites! Would that the Bramin were never engaged in a 
less offensive mode of worshipping his false deities! We might 
well expect this to be the case from the favourable impression 
which it has been the endeavour of many to excite, with respect 
to the character of the natives of India. Such a religious eere- 
mony would be exactly consonant to the gentle and inoffensive 
dispositions of the inhabitants, with whom fancy has peopled 
that favoured clime. Considerable pains have been taken, of 
late years, to correct the mistaken notions entertained on this 
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head, and to lay open to the eye of the British public the state 
of moral degradation in which that vast region really lies. But 
since every thing which is advanced by the avowed advocates of 
a new system, with respect to the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge in that quarter, is received with a certain degree of qualify- 
ing suspicion and cautious reserve, under the notion of their 
being influenced by prejudice, let us see what testimony we can 
gather from a wnter, who scarcely makes any allusion to the 
subject of missions, and consequently cannot be suspected of 


. this undue bias in their favour. . 


«* My expectations of Hindoo innocence and virtue,” says Mrs. 
Graham, “ are fast giving way; and I fear that, even among the 


pariahs, I shall not find any thing like St. Pierre’s Chaumiere 


Indienne.’—P., 15. 


“In short, I every day find some traces of the manners and sim- 
plicity of the antique ages; but the arts and the virtues that 
adorned them are sunk in the years of slavery under which the de- 
voted Hindoos have bent: these people, if they have the virtues 
of slaves, patience, meekness, forbearance, aul gentleness, have 
their vices also. They are cunning, and incapable of truth; they 
disregard the imputations of lying and pexjury, and would consider 


it folly not to practise them for their own interest.” 


After describing the worship of the Deo of Chimchore, she 


ends with this reflection. 


** J returned to our tents, filled with reflections not very favour- 
able to the dignity of human nature, after witnessing such a de- 
grading instance of superstitious folly. If I could be assured that 
the communication with Europe would in ever so remote a period 
free the natives of India from their moral and religious degrada- 
tion, I could even be almost reconciled to the methods by which 
the Europeans have acquired possession of the country.” 


Again, 


** Perhaps there is something of pride in the pity I cannot help feel- 
ing for the lower Hindoos, who seem so resigned to all that I call 
evils in hfe. Yet feel degraded, when, seeing them half-clothed, 
half-fed, covered with loathsome disease, I ask how they came into 
this state, and what could amend it, they answer, ‘ It is the cus- 
tom ;’—* it belongs to their caste to bear this;’—and they never 
attempt to overstep the boundaries which confine them to it!” 


And the following sketch affords no very favourable symptom 


_ either of their notions of relative duty, or of their state of moral 


feeling. 


_ “ Barrachpore, Dec. 20, 1810.—I am once more at this charm- 
ing place; but notwithstanding its beauties, I look anxiously fore 
ward to returning to my friends at Madras. The other night, in 
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coming up the river, the first object I saw was a dead body, which 
had lain long enough in the water to be swollen, and to become 
buoyant. It floated past our boat, almost white, from being so 
long in the river, and surrounded by fish; and as we got to the 
landing-place, I saw two wild dogs tearing another body, from 
which oue of them had just succeeded in separating a thigh-bone, 
with which he ran growling away. Now, though I am not very 
anxious as to the manner of disposing of my body, and have very 
little choice as to whether it is to be eaten by worms or by fishes, I 
cannot see, without disgust and horror, the dead indecently ex- 
posed, and torn and dragged about through streets and villages 
by dogs and jackals. Yet such are the daily sights on the banks of 
the Hoogly. I wish I could say they were the worst; but when a 
man becomes infirm, or has any dangerous illness, if his relations 
have the slightest interest in his death, they take him to the banks 
of the river, set his feet in the water, and, stuffing his ears and 
mouth with mud, leave him to perish, which he seldom does 
without a hard struggle; and should the strength of his constitu- 
tion enable him to survive, he becomes a pariah; he is no longer 
considered as belonging to his family or children, and can have no 
interest in his fortune or goods, About thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta there is a village under the protection of government, entirely 
peopled by these poor outcasts, the number of whom is incre- 


dible.” 

‘Though these are merely faint sketches of the picture which | 
Dr. Buchanan, and other writers, have given us in deeper lines, 
and in greater detail, they may serve to corroborate the leading 
evidence, and increase the light of conviction, which must, in the 
end, we trust, dissipate the unnatural darkness conjured up by 
the powerful wand of self-interest. 

But while we fall in with this popular line of argument with 
that sort of feeling with which we sometimes obey reluctantly 
the pressure of a crowd, we cannot but reprobate it as beneath 
the tone which the Christian is warranted to assume. Were 
Christianity merely an improved system of ethics, it would be 
right to take this ground; but if we believe that faith in Jesus 
Christ is the only mode of reconciliation between God and man, 
it is comparatively of little signification to the strength of the 
argument in favour of missions, whether an idolatrous system of 
worship be more or less debased with immoral and mbuman 
practices, or what may be the manners and habits of a heathen 
population. It should be enough for us to know, that they are 
ignorant of “ that worthy name, by the which we are called.” 
Did we estimate, with the feeling conviction of true believers, 
the consequences of that ignorance, we should want no addi- 
tional stimulus to the duty of using our best endeavours to 
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spread the glad tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ through 
every region of the known world. ‘The sacrifices of Sangor 
and the abominations of Jaggernaut may work upon the feel- 
ings, and excite a temporary zeal for their abolition, but the 
only ground-work for a steady and persevering pursuit of the 
great object of christianizing Indja must be a firm and lively 
persuasion that Christianity is exclusively a saving faith. How- 
ever this may be disrelished by the very liberal spirit, which at- 
tributes equal efficacy to the religion of “ the saint, the savage, 
and the sage,” it is pretty strongly confirmed by the valedictory 
charge of our Savioyr to his apostles, and by the indiscriminate 
zeal, with which they and their immediate successors attempted 
the conversion of “ all nations,” in compliance with it. But we 
are often told, in answer to this, that the case is altered now, and 
that the present times are very different from the earlier ages of 
the Christian era. But how is this proved? What chemical 
process has heathenism undergone to infuse new virtues into it, 
and give it powers hitherto unknown? Or, on the other hand, 
how has the religion of Christ forfeited one tittle of its import- 
ance? Why is that mighty stream, which has been gradually 
extending its fertilizing influence for eighteen hundred years, to 
the joy of all countries which it has reached, to be confined at 
length within its present boundaries, or at least to be fenced in 
by embankments, and prevented from irrigating the “ dry and 
thirsty land” towards which its current is setting? Let us hope 
that the stream will prove too strong for the opposing force, and 
that the country, which has given bodily freedom to the natives 
of Africa, will not keep its Asiatic dependents in worse than 
Egyptian bondage,—the bondage of the soul. | 

~ Our readers will pardon this digression on so interesting a 
topic, and we will now return with them to Mrs. Graham, 
though we cannot in our present state of feeling accompany 
her mto the cavern of Elephanta, or dwell on the fictions of 
Braminical superstition. Those who want a compendious 


knowledge of 1ts leading points will find her a sufficient guide. — 


She has, on all occasions indeed, the desirable faculty of con- 
veying clear and distinct notions of what she wishes to describe. 
She writes like one, who is more addicted to sketching than 
fillmg up a picture; but her lines are sufficiently strong to give 
the general effect, and gratify the reader of taste. We will select 
‘one or two of the instances in proof of her having regarded the 
scenes, through which she passed, with a painter’s eye. 

“ Compowli, Dec. !16.—This village is two stages from Panwell 5 
the first, to Chowk, we trayelled last night, but reached our tents 
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too late to write. We passed through a very beautiful country, 
among hills that form the outskirts of the ghauts*. Rich valleys, 
now wide, now narrow, closed in by amphitheatres of hills, some 
wooded up to the top, and others exposing their weather-stained) 
rocky summits to the skies, are here and there crossed by streams, 
that, though now scarcely more than rills, bear evidence that they: 
were mighty torrents during the monsoon. Upon the bank of one 
of these, we encamped under the shade of wi -aprracine banian. 
trees, opposite to the little bazar of Chowk. Immediately facing 
us, a troop of Brinjasees had taken up their residence for the night. 
These people travel from one end of India to the other, carrying 
salt, grain, and asafcetida, almost as necessary to the natives as salt.’ 

hey are never molested by any army. I have seen at least five 
hundred bullocks belonging to one troop. You can imagine, 


nothing more picturesque than our station: the ab rete fires Pit 
were reflected in the stream between us; and our own amauls, in Me 
about a dozen different parties, were cooking their food along the is 


bank, while at a little distance some of our people were keeping up 
a blaze with straw to keep the flies from the horses, the bright light 
from which, falling on our tents, illuminated them, while the under 
branches of the trees remaining in shadow, formed a striking and 
beautiful contrast. 

** We left Compowli in the dark, at five o'clock, and reached the 
foot of the ghaut at sun-rise. The ascent was so steep and rugged, 
that I soon left my palankeen, and with one of my companions 
walked up the mountain. It is impossible to describe the exqui- " 
site beauty of the landscape. High mountains and bold project- aU 
ing rocks overhang deep woods of trees unknown to Europeans, | 
Flowering shrubs of most delicious perfumes, and creeping plants tie 
of every various hue, form natural bowers as they hang from tree oH 
to tree, and now shewing, now concealing the distant ocean, delight rat 
the eye at every step; while here and there an opening like a lawn, 
with herds of antelopes, makes you forget that the tiger prowls 
through the overhanging forest, and that the serpent lurks beneath 
the many-coloured bower. 

© It became dark before we reached home, when suddenly the 
wood seemed in a blaze; eighteen or twenty of the inhabitants of 
a village, concealed by the brushwood, ran out of their houses with 
bundles of, lighted cocoa-nut leaves, and preceded us to the next 
hamlet, where they were relieved by others, and so on to Pointe de 
Galle. The effect of this illumination surpassed that of any I 
ever saw. Sometimes the straight tall trunks of the palm-trees, 
whose fan-like heads remained in shadow, seemed to represent a 
magnificent colonuade; sometimes, where the creeping plants had 


— 


* A ghaut means a pass; and though it literally applies only to the accessible 
passes through the mountains, the name is given to the range of mountains that 
Feach from Cape Comorin nearly tv Guzerat along the west coast of India. 
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entwined themselyes round them, and hung in festoons from tree 
to tree, they appeared like some enchanted bower, dressed by fairy 
hands ; while the graceful figures of the torch-bearers, scarcely 
clothed, yet glittermg with barbaric gold and pearl, with their 
joyous shouts, recalled to our imagination the triumphs of Bac- 
chus.’ 


~ While our eye is on this page, we cannot but favour our 
readers with an extract, which must be highly gratifying to all 
who rejoice in the discovery of a ready road to knowledge. Ig- 
norance of the Chinese costume will certainly henceforth be 
unpardonable, 


- © The dress and air of the Chinese is so exactly what we see on 
every China cup and dish, that it is needless to describe them.” 


_ Sometimes we are treated with information rather more mi- 
nute than the general reader may deem necessary, though it may 
be interesting to those who are bound for the island of Ceylon, 
to know that (p. 97.) “ potatoes and onions are imported from 
Bombay ; and sometimes, but very rarely, cabbage and peas are 
brought from Bengal.” ‘This is by no means, however, a pre- 
vailing fault in the volume before us. . 

The following extract-is a description of the mode of taking 
elephants in Ceylon. | 


- $* When we reached the craal it was near ten o’clock, and we 
found the collector and Mr. Daniel awaiting us in the break fast- 
bunfalo, where the attention of the former had literally spread a 
feast in the wilderness. The craal is inthe shape of a funnel, the 
wide part of which extends several hundred feet into the forest, 
leaving the trees within standing, It is composed of strong posts 
made of whole trunks of trees driven well into the ground, and 
lashed to others, placed horizontally, with strong coier ropes. To 
defend this wall from the fury of the elephants, smull fires are 
lighted near it on the outside, which intimidate the animals so that 
they do not approach it. The trap is divided into three parts, the 
outer one of which is only inclosed on three sides, and communi- 
cates with the next by a gate made of strong poles, fastened toge- 
ther by ropes so as to permit it to roll up. When the elephants 
wre once driven into the outer chamber, they are prevented from 
retreating by men stationed at the entrance with different kinds of 
weapons, but chiefly sticks, on the ends of which are bundles of 
lighted straw. When a snfficjent number are thus collected on 
the outer inclosure, the hunters close in upon them, and drive them 
by their shouts and weapons into the second chamber, the gate of 
which is immediately let down, and they are confined till it is con- 
venient to take them out, When every thing is prepared for that 
purpose, the elephants are driven into the third and last inclosure, 
which is also the smallest. One end of it terminates in a long pas- | 
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sage, just wide enough for a single beast; and the moment one of 


them enters it, the-hunters thrust strong poles through the inter- . 


stices in the walls of the craal, and» close him in so that he cannot 
move backwards or forwards. Two taine elephants are then sta- 
tioned one at each side of the outlet, and, putting in their trunks, 
they hold that of their wild brother till the hunters have passed 
several bands of rope round his neck, and fastened nooses to each 
of his feet. A'rope is then passed through his neck-bands, and 
those of the tame animals; the stakes in front are gradually re- 
moved; the ropes drawn tighter; and the prisoner is led out be- 
tween his two guards, who press him with their whole weight, and 
thus lead him to the tree or the stake where he is to be fastened, 
If he be refractory, they beat him with their trunks till he submits ; 
he is sometimes tied by oue leg, sometimes by two; if he be ve 
strong and furious, he is fastened by the neck and by all his limbs. 
‘T never saw grief so passionately expressed as by one of these crea- 
tures; he groaned, tried to tear his legs from their fetters, buried 
his trunk in the earth, and threw dust into the air. Not even the 
-choicest food, the plantain tree, or the leaf of the young palm, could 
-tempt him to eat or to forget his captivity for several hours. _ It 
sometimes happens that they starve themselves to death; but a few 
days generally suffices to calm their fury, and their education is 
immediately begun.” 


_ We have dealt so largely im quotation, as the best way of doing 
justice to a work of this kind, that we must pass by Madras, 
only noticing the lively picture of the process of getting on 
‘shore, which our fair traveller must have contemplated with a 
coolness of attention which does credit to her nerves. 


* A friend, who from the beach had seen our ship coming ‘in, 
obligingly sent the accommodation-boat tor us, and I soon discovered 
its use. While I was observing its structure and its rowers, they 
suddenly set up a song, as they called it, but I do uot know that I 
ever heard so wild and plaintive a cry. We were getting into 
the surf; the cockswain now stood up, aud with his voice and his foot 
_kept time vehemently, while the men worked their oars backwards 
tll a violent surf came, struck the boat, and carned it along with a 
frightful violence; then every oar was plied to prevent the wave 
from taking us back as it receded, and this was repeated five or six 
times, the song of the boatmen rising and fallmg with the waves, 
till we were dashed high and dry upon the beach. The boats used 
for crossing the surf are large and light, made of very thin planks 
‘sewed together, with straw in the seams, for caulking would make 
them too stiff; and the gréat object is, that they siouid be flexible, 
and give to the water like leather, otherwise they would be dashed 
to pieces. Across the very edge of the boat are the bars on which 
the rowers sit; they are naked all but a turban, and a half hand- 
kerchief fastened to the waist by a packthread, They are wild 
looking, and their appearance is not improved by the crust of salt 
left upon their bodies by the sea-water, and which generally whitens 
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half their skins. At one end of the boat is a bench with cushions 
--and a curtain for passengers, so that they are kept dry while the 
surf is breaking round the boat.” 
As our readers may not have had an opportunity of seeing a 
genuine, Asiatic card of invitation, we will treat them with one. 


** Maha Rajah, Rajhissen Bahaudur presents his respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Gram, and requests the honour of his company to 
a nautch (being Doorga Poojah) on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of Oc. 
tober, at nine o’clock in the evening.”’ 


The society at Calcutta seems to have had much greater at- 
tractions for Mrs. Graham than that of any other place she visited. 
But we must refer the reader to the work itself for a description 
of it, recommending particularly to his notice the entertaining 
account of a scene at the governor’s palace, given in the Appen- 
dix, by Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant. 

We must not forget in this day of education to point out the 
followmg proof, that what is called the “ Madras System” is ge- 
nerally known to the continent of India. The writer is speak- 
ing of Bombay, when she says, . 

«© Attached to each mosque there is a school where Arabic is 
taught ; the master only attending to the elder boys, while the others 
are taught by their more advanced schoolfeliows : instead of books, 
there are alphabets and sentences painted on wood for the younger 

scholars.” 

We think our quotations will have proved that this volume 
makes good the modest pretensions with which it sets out; and 
we can assure our readers, that the authoress is always clear and 
lively, and for the most part exhibits the unaffected ease, which 
is suited to that privacy of communication for which its contents 
were at first intended. Here and there the writer shews a dis- 
position to reflection, in which we wish she had indulged more 
freely. In such a range of observation, many topics of moral 
improvement, as well as of information and amusement, must ne- 
cessarily occur, and the traveller who is contented with the latter 
objects in the composition of a journal, must also be contented 
with a subordinate rank amongst writers as.estimated by the scale 
of utility. We will not dwell upon a few trifling inaccuracies, 
for which, perhaps, the printer may be accountable, but cannot 

‘refrain from entering our protest against the abundant and in- 
discriminate use of the epithet “ pretty,” which gives us no spe- 
cific notion of the various objects to which it is applied. 

_ On the whole, we can recommend Mrs. Graham as an intel- 
ligent and entertaining guide, and should be glad to see the very 
considerable talents she evidently possesses brought into action 

in a field of higher importance, and devoted to greater aims. 
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Art. XX.—Remorse, a Tragedy, in five Acts. By S. T, Cole- 
ridge. London: Printed for W. Pople. 1813. 


Lx the most exposed and perilous station among the ranks of 
literature stands the dramatist. But m the proportion in which 
his danger from inherent disqualifications is increased, the field 
of fortuitous success is widened. We are all sensible of the 
lucky force of stage effect, and the artificial aids of scenic re- 
presentation. 

Had the writer of Remorse composed his tragedy merely to 
be read, we hesitate not to pronounce that he would completely 
have failed in his object: but genius has more resources than 
one, aud the dramatist who has both the eye and the ear to ap- 
peal to, where his claims are feeble with the one, knows how to 
make his court to the other. 

_ We can easily imagine the triumphant feelings of the author 
when the plaudits overwhelmed the dismal note of disappro- 
bation in the eventful moment that was to decide his doom ; and 
very far is it from our wish or intention to alloy the thrillings of 
his self congratulations. We have, however, a duty to the pub-: 
lic to perform, in taking a strict and impartial view of the merits 
of the piece under consideration; and this is the more impe- 
rative, as we are sure that none of our readers, after having seen 
it performed, have made it the lucubration of their closets, or 
can charge their memories with any very accurate account of it, 
however great their resignation and devotion may have been at 
the time of the exhibition. We are desirous of shewing them, 
by the short notices we shall offer, how much both in quality 
und quantity may have escaped their penetration, and how many 
have been the aberrations to which, as true penitents at the shrine 
of offended authorship, they will have to coniess themselves 
guilty if ever they should be called to account. 

Mr. Coleridge informs us in his pretace, that his tragedy was 
written in the summer and autumn of the year 1797 ; why it has 
not been brought forward till now is a matter of no importance, 
but we question if it is a property that was, or ever will be, the 
better for keeping. At the present moment, however, any thin 
relating to the Peninsula is an object of interest; together with 
our victoyious dispatches we have Spanish buttons, chocolate, 
mantles, fans, feathers, and bolderos ; was it then to be supposed 
that the zeal of managers, shouldering each other in the eager dis- 
charge of a new office, should forget to provide us with a Spanish 
play ? Undoubtedly not. Circulars, we conclude, were distributed 
with diplomatic diligence by the secretaries of the green-room, to 
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all the tributary drudges of the drama wheresoever dispersed. It 
is not unlikely that these poor souls, rendered desperate by the 
fate of their “ Rejected Addresses,” had tiung away their slighted 
quills, and turned out their lean Pegasuses to grass, and their va- 
grant Muses into the streets. What was to be done ?—the theatre 
had been burnt, and all the rubbish in and about it had been 
either consumed, or stolen, or lost. 

Whether the tragedy of Remorse had been taken away from 
the theatre before the conflagration, or dug out like a precious 
monument from the ruins of Herculaneum, it is not of much im- 
portance to determine; it was found that its scene was laid in 
Spain; there were Dons aud Donnas for the chief agents; and 
this was exactly what the managers wanted. The time of the 
story is the reign of Philip LI. at the close of the civil wars 
against the Moors, and during the heat of the persecution in 
which an edict had been promulgated, forbidding the wearing of 
Moresco apparel under pain of death. The Marquis Valdez, 
who seems to have been a respectable old lord with an excess 
of credulity, which is of great service, as will presently appear, 
to the plot, has two sons, the elder Don Alvar, and the younger 
Don Ordonio, and a beautiful and amiable ward called Donna 
Teresa, A tender attachment takes place between Don Alvar 
and Donna Teresa, and nothing seems to counteract their mutual 
wishes. Some delay, however, is interposed by the departure of 
the young lord from his native country, for the purpose as it 
should seem of travelling ; though this, like many other incidents, 
is left to be supplied by the good-natured reader or spectator. 
The younger sov, Don Ordonio, who seems to enjoy the 
larger share of lis father’s affection, is secretly his brother’s 
rival, and as he flatters himself that he has only to remove Don 
Alvar out of the way to ensure his own success with Donna Teresa, 
he engages acertain Morescan, by name Isidore,to murder his bro- 
ther whilst on his travels; and it is upon a firm conviction of his 
death, that he is pressing his suit for the hand of the fair Donna 
Teresa, when Don Alvar returns to his native shore with a faith- 
ful attendant, whose name is Zulimez. The Morescan, who 
had been suborned to murder Don Alvar, had spared his life on 
the condition that he would bind himself by oath to a “ year of 
absence and of secrecy.” 

Zulimez is of opmion, that his master might have returned 


before with great propriety, as the oath was not binding, and 
seems a convert to the poet’s doctrine, that it is : 


“* He whro enjoins the oath that breaks it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it,’’ 
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The fratricide is not wanting in an excuse for his brother’s ab- 
sence, and the old marquis is put off with a story which he readily 
believes,—that his son had been attacked on his homeward-bound 
voyage by an Algerine, and that his 

brave Ordonio 
Saw both the pirate and the prize go down.” 


Thus satisfied of the death of his eldest son, the credulous old 
man uses all his influence with his ward to persuade her to ae- 
cept the hand of Ordonio. Nothing, however, can shake her 
constant affection; she raises some queries upon the voucher; 
and when she is told that her union with Ordonio will make 


“her aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy,” 


she replies with frankness and firmness, 


‘‘ [have no power to love him. 
His proud forbidding eye, and his dark brow, 
Chill me like dew damps of the unwholesome night z 
My love, a timorous and tender flower, 
Closes beneath his touch,” 


Such being the state of affairs at the beginning of the first act, 
our readers may pretty well guess at the development of the piece. 
Do they imagine that 'Teresa’s constancy is rewarded by the hand 
of her unfortunate lover,—that Ordounio pays the price of his 
infamy by some unlucky end,—do they guess this is the case ?— 
because if they do they are right. And yet we will not say that 
they will not be disappointed. ‘The catastrophe of this play is 
like a distant mark on a wearisome road, constantly in sight, but 
constantly inaccessible. ‘The play has a sort of secondary story 
in the fortunes of Isidore and his wife Alhadra, which, however, 
is totally destitute of any attractions or interest of its own. We 
have already heard of the expedition on which Isidore had set 
out at the request of one brother to murder the other, and of his 
shrinking from the horrid act when just on the point of execut- 
ing it. Isidore, it seems, had professed himself a Christian, but 
in some points having fallen short of satisfying the scruples or 
the cupidity of Monviedro, an inquisitor, he is of course con- 
signed to a dungeon, a circumstance which very naturally inflames 
the irritable and revengeful disposition of his wife Alhadra. 
Whilst she is brooding over her vengeance, her husband is re- 
leased through the interest of Ordonio, and is invited to another 
little piece of secret service, which however he at first refuses 


upon very creditable grounds. He accounts for his conduct in 
the following terms : 
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Why, why, my lord, 
‘You know you told me that the lady loved you, 
Had loved you with incautious tenderness ;— 
That if the young man, her betrothed husband, 
Returned, yourself, and she, and the honour of both 
Must perish.” 


This is doing evil that good may come of it with a vengeance. 
‘The upshot of the conversation is that they both agree to turn 
conjurors, for, says Ordonio, 


‘© We would wind up her (Teresa’s) fancy 

With a strange music that she knows not of— 
With fumes of frankincense, and mummery ; 
Then leave, as one sure token of his death, 

That portrait, which from off the dead man’s neck, 

I bade thee take, the trophy of thy conquest.” 


At last, Isidore, reflecting upon some strange things he had 
heard drop from Alvar, (who was wandering about disguised as 
a Moor, and thus kept himself unknown to every one but the 
faithful Zulimez,) whilst questioned on the sea-shore by an in- 
quisitor ; and that he had called himself 


He that can bring the dead to life again 


and thinking the assertion, upon consideration of the person ad- 
dressed, to be very tolerable evidence of the truth of what was 
rofessed, intimates that this wizard would be a desirable agent 
‘in the business. Ordonio is of the same opinion, and immediately 
sets off for the supposed conjuror’s abode; and here he gets a 
promise, after a great deal of mysterious emotion, hints, and ges- 
tures, that every thing should be done according to his proposed 
plan, which was no other than by some very unintelligible means 
to play off certain illusions upon the fancy of Teresa which might 
satisfy her beyond all doubt of the death of Don Alvar. ‘To for- 
ward this curious contrivance, he leaves with Alvar the miniature 
of which he had been robbed in his travels. When the time 
comes, the conjuror fairly outwits his employers, for, instead of 
this miniature, he commands the spirits to represent the picture 
of his intended assassination, At the moment while the minds of 
Teresa, Valdez, and Ordonio are filled with astonishment and 
horror, a band of inquisitors appear, and march off the sorcerer 
without further ceremony, whilst Ordonio, having great reason 
-to be displeased at what had been done, exclaims, 


** Why haste you not? Off with him to the dungeon !” 


Ordonio very naturally begins to distrust Isidore, and invites 
him to a cayern under some pretence with intent to kill him. 
‘Lhey meet accordingly, and a strange dialogue takes place. Or- 
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donio, who seems to have no small difficulty in working up his 
mind to the execution of his bloody purpose, entertains bis com- 
panion, who, from some ominous dream of the preceding night, 
appears to be full of frightful apprehension, with a long rambling 
story which affords very strong hints of what was intended; so 
strong, indeed, that Isidore draws upon the Don by way of antici- 
pation, and a fight and a scuffle ensue, which end in the precipi- 
tation of the ill-fated Moor down a horrid chasm at one end of 
the cavern. And thus Isidore is disposed of, and makes way by 
this abrupt disappearance for the more convenient dispatch of 
the business that remained. 

Alhadra, who had watched her husband into the cavern, and 
had also seen Ordonio enter the same frightful place, and after a 
whilé come out of it flinging his torch towards the moon with a 
sort of wild sportiveness in his manner, soon makes a discovery 
which decides her conduct. She summons a faithful band of 
Moorish followers, of whom Isidore had been the chieftain, to 
whom she describes the murder of her husband by Ordonio, and 
engages them to revenge their leader. In the mean time Teresa 
had visited the dungeon where Don Alvar was confined by the 
inquisitors, anda complete development liad taken place, with all 
the joy and tenderness, tears and caresses, which belong to these 
tumultuous moments. In the midst of these endearments the 
ruthless Ordoniv, fresh from the murder of Isidore, bursts into the 
dungeon with a dose of poison which he had prepared for the 
supposed wizard, whom he was determined to rid himself of, as 
his communications with Isidore seemed to have made him too 
well acquainted with Ordonio’s crimes. Here Alvar discovers 
himself to his brother, who is too far gone in the horrors of guilt 
and remorse to receive comfort from the assurances of forgive- 
ness on the part of Alvar and Teresa. While things are in this 
state between these parties, in comes the infuriated Alhadra and 
her Morescan band of followers. After some efforts on the part 
of Teresa to incline the heart of the injured wife to pity, the 
voice of Valdez is heard crying rescue! rescue! as he runs to- 
wards the prison. At that instant Ordonio is stabbed by Al- 
hadra, who 1s carried off by the Moors, and in a moment after 
Valdez enters, who of course is made acquainted with the whole 
truth, and receives his son Alvar into his embrace in an ecstacy 
of parental joy: we have only to suppose the nuptials of Don 
Alvar and his beloved Teresa, to make the happiness of the sur- 
yivors of the house of Valdez complete. _ 7 

We may add ourselves, also, to the number of the persons made 
happy by arriving at this consummation; for we cannot help 
reckoning the task of reading to the end the tragedy of “ Remorse,” 
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with the attention requisite to form a judgment of its mcrits, 
among the wearisome labours to which a Reviewer submits iu 
the discharge of his duty. What has made the reading of this 
play more than ordinarily troublesome, has been the unhappy con- 
fusion of the plot. By a singular inversion in the process of this 
piece, what is called the denouement takes place in the first act, 

and all which happens between that and the concluding scene are 
so many inexplicable incidents, impelling the reader’s Snrind ina 
direction retrogade to the development of the story. The sur- 
rounding mist grows thicker and heavier as we draw towards the 
catastrophe, till at length all necessary parties are brought to- 
gether by a coincidence, the cause of which is to us an impene- 
trable secret, in a dungeon of the inquisition; and here, where 
no sunshine ever found an entrance, the author on a sudden lets in 
a flood of light ; and amidst poison, blood, daggers, tears, caresses, 

sorrow, Joy, reconiciliation, and remorse, a thorough explanation 
of every thing takes place, and complete justice is done, for the 
first time, perhaps, within the walls of the holy brotherhood. But 
if we have used the word “ mystery” we would not be understood 
to advert to any mystery in the story. We have nothing to com- 
plain of in this respect. We are let at once into the whole story ; 
and every thing is done that the most tender regard to our feel- 
ings could suggest, for preventing all surprise upon us, and to 
‘spare us the distress of eager expectation, anxious suspense, or 
alarming conjecture. ‘T he. mystery is, how the fact and the truth 
could, amidst the flimsy disguises in which the incidents of the 
play are wrapped up, escape the immediate detection of all the 
parties concerned. But the duration of the piece was necessary 
to be provided for; and it was expedient to guard against an an- 
ticipation of the catastrophe, on which account it was clearly in- 
cumbent on the author to give to each of his characters that de- 
gree of stupidity which might be proof against the most palpable 
hints, and able to withstand the plainest inferences from facts 
and appearances. 

We cannot help feeling the propriety of the author’s gratitude, 
as expressed in the preface, to the several actors and actresses 
whose shoulders sustained the burthen of the performance. To 
the one, Mr. Coleridge gives his thanks for his ful] conception of 
the character of Isidore ; to another, for his accurate representa- 
tion of the partial yet honourable father ; to a third, for his energy 
in the character of Alvar; to another, for her acceptance of 2 
character not fully developed, and quite inadequate to her extra- 
ordinary powers, mesning, we presume, that of Donna ‘Teresa. 
As we think the play extremely defective imcharacter, the per- 
formers were doubtless well entitled to the author’s gratitude, if 
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by the transfusion of their own energies into their several parts 
they could inform them with a spirit not their own. Isidore 
being a character of which the author speaks of the actor’s full 
conception is probably his favourite. For our own part we are 
totally unable to say whether he was, upon the whole, wicked or 
virtuous, brave or timorous, a Christian or a Mahommedan: he 
consented out of gratitude to slay the brother of his benefactor, 
though compassion afterwards arrested his hand ; and he seems to 
excuse the bloody undertaking on this truly equitable ground, viz. 
that he considered that the young lady had loved Ordonio with an 
incautious tenderness, and that it was necessary to prevent the 
return of her betrothed husband by killing him, in order to save the 
guilty couple from being lost, together with their honour. We 
must therefore join in respect for that acting which could animate 
this insipid sentimental assassin into the semblance of a consistent 
villain, a decided hypocrite, or a generous friend. 

We agree also with Mr. Coleridge in the deserts of that actor 
who performed the part of Alvar, if, indeed, he “ gave to that 
character,” as Mr, Coleridge expresses it, “ beauties and striking 
points which not only delighted but surprised him.” We agree 
with him in this surprise, because we really find nothing im 
Alvar very striking or pointed. He seems to have been a very 
gentle, forgiving, well-meaning, moral Spaniard; and very stre- 
nuously in love; but not a little degraded by being made to play 
off the tricks of a conjuror, ‘The fidelity of Zulimez, and the 
revengefulness of Alhadra, we will say nothing about. If net- 
ther the one nor the other of these qualities is exhibited in its 
peculiar colours, it is enough that the one is called faithful, and 
the other confesses herself to be revengeful: as we have the 
facts upon such good authority, what need was there of a cir- 
cumstantial and circuitous proof by any dramatic process of 
exposition ? 

Without doubt the character of Ordonio exhibits the most 
vigorous strokes of Mr. Coleridge’s pencil; but even here there 
is a want of that distinguishing force of conception which is 

capable of bringing out a character surrounded as it were with 
its own moral atmosphere, and saved from being merely one of 
a class by certain special and peculiar characteristics. Don 
Ordonio is desperately in love, and stops at nothing, not even 
the murder of his brother, to obtain possession of the object of © 
his passion. In him is proposed to be exemplified the full 
operation of the remorse that follows inexpiable crimes; and 
it must be admitted, that the remembrance of his villainy does not 
seem to sit quite easy upon him, especially when something like 
an exposure threatens him while in the presence of his father, 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. BB 
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Teresa, or the inquisitor. But his remorse does not interfere 
with his desires, or his vivacity in the prosecution.of them; nor 
does it stay his hand from murdering his old friend Isidore, and at- 
tempting the life of the supposed wizard in the dungeon. That the 
design of the piece, however, may be sufficiently present to the 
reader’s mind, care is taken to place the word “‘ Remorse” before 
the eye in capitals in the sixteenth page; and in the sixty-seventh 
page the word is many times rung in our ears for the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Coleridge, though entitled undoubtedly to the praise of 
genius for many truly poetical and brilliant passages in this 

lece, sinks very much in a comparison with Miss Joanna 

aillie, as a delineator of the passions. Conscious, perhaps, of 
this inferiority, he seems to have had recourse to a sort of wild- 
ness in his fable as 4 substitute for the moral vigour of his 
pencil; and has brought before us a sort of conjuring scene, 
very unfitted to the grave and lofty genius of tragedy. It is to 
be recollected that Miss Baillie, with astonishing art, framed 
her story in entire subservience to the passion she was pour- 
traying, shewing it to us in its specific operation, and develo 
ing its progtess from its earliest stages through all its struggles, 
and gradual confirmation, to its last overbearing and fatal re- 
sults. We have already declared our opinion, that, as far as this 
play can be admitted in proof, Mr. Coleridge possesses not the 
power of fixing the mind of the reader wie a deep interest on 
the dreadful phenomena of a single passion. 

Nor can we conclude our observations without adding one 
which it really distresses us to make, as it touches most sensibly 
a poet’s feeling: we cannot help giving it as our opinion, that 
the play of “ Remorse” exhibits a palpable want of taste. The 
thoughts are sometimes laboured into false refinement, and 
the descriptions are often overstrained. The poet evidently 
lends himself too much to his imagination, and is but too apt 
to forget that there ought to be a sort of sobriety in the en- 
thusiasm of genius that keeps it within the hmits of nature and 
just sentiment. 

After delivering ourselves with so much freedom of censure, 
it is but justice to Mr. Coleridge to allow, that however we 
may think he has failéd in this attempt, the attempt, executed as 
it 1s, indicates a powerful and creative mind; and induces us to 
hope that his muse will vindicate in some future production her 
tragic ascendancy. ‘There are many passages which we think 
are written in a false taste, but there are others of ‘great subli- 
mity, and which display a truly poetical compass of thought 
and diction. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
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tracting the first part of the scene between Donna Teresa and 
her father Don Valdez, where the old man is endeavouring to 
convince her of Alvar’s death, and to persuade her to give her 
hand to Ordonio his brother. 


“© Ter. [hold Ordonio dear; he is your sori 
And Alvar’s brother. 

‘© Val. Love him for himself, 

Nor make the living wretched for the dead. ie 

“ Ter, | mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez, 
But heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 
Faithfui to Alvar, be he dead or living. 

‘*¢ Val. Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves, . 
And could my heart's blood give him back to thee, 
LT would die smiling. But these are idle thoughts! 
Thy dying father comes upon my soul 
With that same look, with which he gave thee to me; 
I held thee in my arms a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother with a mute entrea 
Fixed her faint eyes onmine. Ah not for this, 
‘That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom, 
And with slow anguish wear away thy life, 

The victim of an useless constancy. 

I must not see thee wretched. 

Ter. There are woes 

Ill bartered for the garishness of joy ! 

If it be wretched with an untired eye 

To watch those skyey tints, and this green ocean; 
Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock, 

My hair dishevell’d by the pleasant sea breeze, 
To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 

All past hours of delight! If it be wretched 

To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there, 

To go through each minutest circumstance 

Of the blest meeting; and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear Aim tell them ; 
(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 
Who drest her in her buried lover’s clothes, 

And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 
Hung with her lute, and play’d the self same tune 
He used to play, and listened to the shadow 
Herself had made )—if this be wretchedness, 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 

To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 
That [had died, died just ere his return! 

Then see him listening te my constancy, 

Or hover round, as be at midnight oft 

Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon; 

Or haply, in some more fantastic mood, _ 

To bein Paradise, and with choice flowers 
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Build up a bower where he and I might dwell, 
And there to wait his coming! O my sire! 

My Alvar’s sire! if this be wretchedness 

That eats away the life, what were it, think you, ~ 
If in a most assured reality ! 


He should return, and see a brother’s infant 
Smile.at him from my arms? 


Oh what a thought!’’ 


We shall conclude these hasty observations on the play of 
“ Remorse,” with declaring our general opinion to be as follows: 
that the production is not upon the whole calculated to satisfy 
good taste, either on the stage or in the closet; that it is unequal 
to the author’s general, high, and deserved reputation ; and as it 
contains some beauties which few could equal, so its faults are 


in general such as too nearly approach the sublime for many 
to be capable of committing. 


Art. XXI.— An Address to the Parishioners of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex, on the Subject of the intended Application to Par- 


liament for a new Church, &c. By T. F. Middleton, D.D. 
London. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 


Havine long considered the parish of St. Paneras as exhibit- 
ing a melancholy specimen of the weak state of our church esta- 
blishment ; having long looked with a mournful presage at its pa- 
rochial church, capable only of containing 200 out of 40,000 
inhabitants, (the other receptacles for the worshippers of God 
being a chapel of ease, and three proprietary chapels, with rented 
pews and seats),.we have always hitherto somewhat consoled 
ourselves with the assurance that whenever a clear exposition of 
the case should be made to the inhabitants at large, the utmost 
zeal would display itself in providing a remedy for the evil ; and 
that this zeal would be crowned with the sanction of parliament, 
and the blessings of all Christians of the church of England. 
The strenuous opposition from the inhabitants, which the mea- 
sure lately on foot for building a new and spacious church in 
the centre of the parochial population, though not in the cen- 
tre of the parish, to be capable of accommodating 2000 persons, 
having half its seats left open, and a certain number reserved 
for the use of the different schools, was a sad disappointment 
of the hopes we had formed. But the grounds on which the 
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bill was successfully opposed in parliament were-such as to 
make us sicken at the religious apathy among the natural pro- 
tectors of our venerable church establishment. ‘That there were 
plenty of chapels of one sort or another, and that the great ma- 
jority of the parishioners felt no want of accommodation, not- 
withstanding what we have stated as to the number and condi- 
tion of existing places of worship, for members of the national 
church, would with us have been the strongest imaginable mo- 
tive to the support of the measure in question. If those 
whom the want of room, reception, or accommodation in our 
church, have driven into other communions, have, when the 
church has turned her mendicant arms towards them for assist- 
ance,. shut their ears to her wants, this, surely, ought to be the 
strongest argument for seeking to secure the affections of those 
who still retain their attachment to the church of England, by 
affording them the means of attending her worship. Are meet- 
ings in open vestries assembled with their popular haranguers in 
the bowling-greens or skettle-grounds of public houses to de- 
termine questions of this sort by acclamation? And is parlia- 
ment to become the registry of their plebiscita? Is it thus that 
it is to be determined whether God shall be worshipped or not 
in a temple worthy of himself? . 
The expense of heavy parochial burthens in a parish much 
less burthened than the surrounding parishes, has been suc- 
cessfully urged as a plea for leaving a parish provided only 
with a church capable of containing the two-hundredth part of 
its population ; and this mighty addition to the parochial burthens 
would amount to sixpence in the pound! Is it thus that this 
happy land, which has been so long preserved from the miseries 
to which the other nations of the eke have been exposed, ex- 
presses its gratitude to almighty God? 
_ Nobody can doubt that a church of twice the capacity above 
mentioned would be filled, supposing the duty to be adequately 
performed in it; and the case, when fairly considered, reduces 
itself to the simple question, whether that great majority who, 


_ through the melancholy remissness of the church, have forsaken 


her altars, shall vote away the right of those that remain steady 
in their adherence to her to have their spiritual wants supplied 
from those sources which the constitution has, under God, or- 
dained for the maintenance of his true religion. What thinking 
man who contemplates the close alliance, or rather incorporation 
of the state with the church, can see without painful regret the 
neglect of the Supreme Being implied in the paltry structure and 
narrow room dedicated to his service in the overgrown parish of 
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St. Pancras? And who that sees in its true light the. interests 
of national religion can for a moment imagine that the proprie- 
tary chapels, built upon an interested speculation, and in the 
very plan of their erection exclusive of the middling and lower 
classes, can be more than a feeble supplement to a defective re- 
ligious establishment? But there are populous parts of this pa- 
rish without this supplement, feeble as it is. ‘The hamlet of 
Somers’ Town has chapels for the Roman Catholics, and chapels 
for anabaptists, and, possibly, chapels of other descriptions, but 
the voice of the church of England is not heard by its popula- 
tion of 8000 souls within its own limits. On this subject, the 
Jearned and highly respectable vicar of the parish of St. Pisorka, 
the author of the pamphlet which we have named at the head 
of this article, shall speak to our readers in that spirit of bene- 
volence, moderation, and piety, which characterises all the pages 
of his admirable address to his parishioners. | 


‘¢ Of proprietary chapels, whatever praise may be due to the zeal 
‘and talents of the clergy, who officiate in them, I do not profess 
myself to be friendly to the principle. Wherever they exist, they 
have arisen out of the deficiency of our parochial establishments ; 
for which, however, they afford but a very inadequate substitute, 
while they contribute to perpetuate the evil: they cannot but ren- 
der the more opulent parishioners in many instances indifferent 
about wants, which they themselves no longer feel. The principle, 
to which they owe their origin, is no other than that of commercial 
adventure. A builder observing that the spirit of Christianity is 
not wholly extinct, invests a portion of his capital in erecting a 
place of public worship. To what particular description of Christ- 
lans it is to be appropriated, needs not be determined beforehand : 
trade is not fastidious about the opinions of a purchaser: and such 
is the tenure, that it is not permanently confined to the church, 
even though a churchman should be the first to license it: in the 
failure of success it may be subsequently applied to any other more. 
profitable purpose, whether sacred or profane. | 

** T am afraid, however, that the evil does not always rest here ; 
I am afraid, that even while buildings of this kind are in’ the hands 


_ of churchmen, the system has tendencies, which are greatly to be 


deprecated. Whether the proprietor be a layman or a clergyman, 
while his emoluments depend upon theletting of the seats, he.1s under 
a strong temptation to give to divine service attractions, which do 
not properly belong to it, and which, while they recommend it to 
those, who are in quest of amusement, degrade it in the estimation 
of the serious and reflecting. Christianity, in its native and noble 
simplicity, addresses itself not to the taste or the imagination, but 
to the understanding and the heart: it is not studious to adapt — 
itself to the variable standard of popular sentiment, but is, like its 
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author, “the same yesterday and to-day and for ever.”’ In this 
view, nothing can be more conducive to the maintenance of its true 
character, than that independence of principle und practice, for 
which our establishment usually provides. A clergyman, who 
does not labour under the consciousness, that it is his interest to 
attract hearers, has to blame himself alone, if he deviate from the 
track of solid and sober instruction. The system has also other 
tendencies, which are not to be desired. The great variety of 
preachers in some of these chapels, while it stimulates the religious 
appetite, cannot fail to deprave it; nor is public instruction pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible good, where little or nothing is 
known of the preacher, except from his sermon. I might also add; 
that these chapels sometimes interfere with the province of the 
parochial clergyman: the parishioners are not always aware, that 
the preacher of a proprietary chapel has no connection with them 
beyond the duties of the pulpit, and avail themselves of his mini- 
strations to the exclusion of their constituted pastor, and the ex- 
tinction of order and regularity. 

‘* In this part of my subject I desire to be understood as every 
where speaking of the system and its tendencies. In my own parish, 
these chapels appear to be very well conducted: in. my occasional 
visits to them I have found them most respectably attended; and I 
have constantly rejoiced that some at least of my parishioners have 
such a resource: but it will be remembered, that whatever is 
in these chapels is the peculiar merit of the proprietor, while that 
which is objectionable is connected with the system, and that the 
one is changeable, while the other is permanent.” 


We trust that what has been taken up and conducted upon 
such sound principles, and with so much excellent sense and 
temper, will not ultimately fail: that truth and reason will re- 
commend themselves to the cooler judgments of those members 
of the church who have so dangerously exerted themselves in 
this sinister opposition. We hope, too, to see the example of 
Dr. Middleton followed by many others of his order, in whose 
parishes the like want of proportion between the population and 
the means of christian edification exist. For we are persuaded, 
that the evil will never be generally remedied, however often 
and loudly regretted, till the clergy in their respective places 
apply themselves to the case with that concentration of mind 
which its dominant nature requires. 

We venture to hope, that the clergy, as a body, will be.ex- 
cited to come forward with some representation expressive of 
their conviction of the necessity of erecting additional churches 
in this widely extending capital. There can be no doubt that 
such a proceeding would receive that attention from the legis- 
lature which every well-wisher to religion could desire. 

The journals of our two houses of parliament inform us, that 
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the’act passed in the reign of Queen Ann, for building fifty ad- 


ditional churches in the metropolis, was ushered in by a pro- 
ceeding of this kind. The clergy in convocation drew up a 
report, in which the number of churches required by the in- 
creased inhabitancy was stated. This report was presented at 
the bar of the house by their prolocutor, and received with every 
possible encouragement. An act for erecting the number of 
churches said to be required soon followed; and means of de- 
fraying the expense of building them were provided. 

But here a melancholy history follows. From some cause 
which we are not able to ascertain, the mtentions of this chris- 
tian act of the legislature were never carried to the designed 
extent. Only ten additional churches have to this day. been 
erected where, almost a century back, fifty were thought to be 
necessary *. 
~ Whatever it was that prevented the erection of the whole 
number of churches voted necessary in the year 1710, certain it 
is, that we cannot assign a reduction of the extent of the metro- 
polis as the cause. ‘The fact is so much otherwise, that had 
the present dimensions of the capital been foreseen by the legis- 
lature of that period, the aid of parliament would, without doubt, 
have provided for the erection of a much greater number of 
churches than fifty. For at that time there were no streets 
north of what is now called Oxford-street, nor west of Totten- 
ham-Court-road. The fields bounded the north side of Ox- 
ford-street, from its eastern to its western extremity. On the 
south side, the houses were continued from St. Giles’s to the 
corner of Swallow-street. There they terminated; the re- 
mainder of the south side of what is now called Oxford-street 
being country, like the whole of the north side: as was likewise 
all that part of the present parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, which lies west of Swallow-street, and north of a line 
drawn from Vigo-lane to the Duke of Devonshire’s house, 
Piccadilly, and continued from thence to Hyde-Park-corner. 

The metropolis has not, indeed, enlarged itself on all sides at 
the same rate at which the increase has proceeded in the quarter 
just described. But on all sides it has extended so far as to 
constitute a necessity for a still greater number of churches than 
were voted by the act of 1710. How sad a reflection, then, 


* These ten churches are as follows: 1. St. John the Evangelist, Westminster; 
2. St. George, Hanover-syuare ; 3. St. Mary, Strand; 4. St. George, Blooms- 
bury; 5. St. Luke, Old-street; 6, Christ-church, Spitalfields; 7. St. Matthew, 


Bethnal-green; St. George in the East; 9. St. Ann, Limehouse, 10, St. John, 
Horslydown, 
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that in a period when, from an augmented population, a greater 
number of churches ought to have been built, we can count 
only a fifth of the number voted to be necessary at the enact- 
ment of that statute! It is indeed affecting, when we view the 
metropolis from some neighbouring eminence, to observe that 
portion of it inhabited by the greatest number of legislators, the 
greatest number of the wealthy and the well-educated, that part 
which is inhabited by those who hold the highest offices in 
church and state, wearing the appearance of a quarter appropri- 
ated to persons under sentence of excommunication: the city 
rich in ecclesiastical structures; the west end of the town pre- 
senting a tiresome length of street, with scarcely a single edifice 
appropriated to religion ascending from amidst the vast mass of 
inhabitation. 

“ But have we not chapels in abundance?” There again you 
wound the faithful adherent to our national church. The chapel 
system (as generally conducted) is our reproach ; as all paltry 
substitutes are in the eyes of those who have grave, and wise, and 
catholic ends in their view. 

Were a foreigner to visit our metropolis for the purpose of 
gratifying a taste in architecture, he would naturally look for its 
finest specimens among the buildings appropriated to religious 
worship. We could show something worthy of his attention, by 
taking him to such parts of the town as are the least likely, from 
the occupations and habits of those who dwell there, to be adorned 
by many distinguished productions of the fine arts.. “ If such 
are the structures in this quarter,” might our visitor exclaim, 
“what must be those where the grandees worship!” If we con- 
duct him thither, he will see those persons resorting for the pur- 
poses of devotion to buildings of the meanest order: with no 
approach to them corresponding with the transcendent purpose 
of their erection; with no area surrounding them, to secure re- 
ligious worship from disturbances ; but often so pressed on by 
places of secular use as to be within hearing of the barking of a 
confined dog, the occupations of sabbath-breakers, and the shouts 
of neglected children at their sports: the interior too well agree- 
ing with these exterior circumstances ; a ceiling too low for the 
due effect either of the music of the organ, or the voice of the 
minister ; a style of building destitute of every féature of appro- 
priate character ; a general aspect little calculated to inspire re- 
ligious thought, or to call forth any one feeling according with the 
purpose for which the place is entered. 

These facts, however, only show upon what a starved resource 
the chapel system (as generally conducted) depends. ‘There is a 
far worse feature to be noticed : we allude to the mercenariness 
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so often forcing itself upon our observation in looking into some 
modern hanae. Here the greedy proprietor allows the pew- 

- renters scarcely a passage sufficiently capacious to let them pass 
to their seats: the aisles, for which nothing is paid, being nar- 
rowed to inconvenience itself, that the pews, for which something 

is paid, may contain the greatest possible number of sittings. 
Hence the benefits of attending sifigions worship in public are 
sold by the inch, and at such a rate as to exclude the greater part 
of that class of the community which is the most numerous and 
the most in need of public instruction. The price of a sitting 
is too great a demand on their income, to expect them to incur 
the expense. And as to the number of gratuitous seats in these 
chapels, they are so few as scarcely to deserve any notice in the 
account. 

We feel that these are considerations of themselves strong 
enough to support the necessity of resorting to the measure pro- 
posed by Dr. Middleton, of providing the community with a 
parish church, instead of leaving them to the tender mercies of 
builders, or other adventurers in chapel speculation. 

Among these evils, we must reckon the increase of sectaries. 
But non-conformity is still Christianity. And it might have been 
some consolation to set against the grief of seeing our people 
driven from the church, to observe, that they were still “‘ men fear- 
ing God and working righteousness. ” But we dare not indulge 
this qualified regret at the increase of dissenters. We have an in- 
finitely greater evil tolament. In the vastly increased inhabitancy 
now covering the parish of Marybone, we see only four dissent- 
ing places of worship risen during the many years it has been form- 
ing. In other parts of the town as well as in this, even in those 
where the greatest number of dissenting meetings have been of 
Jate years built, the numbers who have joined the dissenters would 
be almost lost in the calculation, were we to ascertain the whole 
amount of absentees from the worship of the church of England. 
It is not to dissenting places of worship that we must go in search 
of them. Those structures are too small, and too few, to contain 
the thousands that are missing. So that the vast numbers un- 
provided with the means of worshipping God according to the 
forms of the established church, are not to be considered as so 
many added to the stock of dissent; but to that of atheism. 
There can be no doubt, that in many parts of London, and other 
crowded towns, there are entire streets of immortal beings living 
in the sullen neglect of public worship, and scarcely cognizant 
of the being of a God. 

What a frightful consideration is this, at a period in which 
the principles and morals of the labouring classes of the com- 
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munity are known to be such as to indicate an advanced state of 
disaffection; while all the vehicles of information to which they 
usually resort are constantly feeding that disaffected state of 
mind with such materials as have a tendency to produce an ex- 
plosion! It is a heart-breaking truth, that the mass of our artisans 
and manufacturers are gone from our religious assemblies, They 
indeed still congregate on a Sunday; nor are they without their 
ministers. But the public-house is their place of assembly ; and 
the editors’ of our Sunday newspapers their ministers: ministers, 
it is to be feared, whose doctrines find a more willimg reception 
where they are disseminated than takes place where those of a 
higher origin are taught. | i 

It may not, however, be too late for the adoption of measures 
tending to recover these deluded, and therefore dangerous beings. 
But no half measures, in so advanced a state of the evil, must 
satisfy us. We think with our author, that a parish church is the 
only effectual supply to the want created by an increased popu- 
lation. This brings along with it a system of moral police, the 
inspection of schools, the catechising of youth, and many other 
great engines of moral improvement, unknown to the modern 
chapel system; though this, by the instructions of many able, 
active, and pious clergymen, to which it gives employment, may 
be, and no doubt is, the means of effecting many most important 
purposes. 

Before we dismiss this momentous subject, we will take 
the liberty of suggesting to those who are desirous of serving their 
country in its religious concerns, not to lose sight of a measure 
formerly in use, but which does not seem to have sufficient pro- 
minence in our modern plans of reform,—we mean the division 
of a large parish into smaller ones, when the population is over- 
grown. ‘lhere is a certain limit to which the parish boundary 
ought to be confined, in order to make the force of its ministry, 
and of its police, felt at the circumference, as well as at the centre 
ofits inhabitancy. If the parish be too large to admit of this, it will 
indeed afford good incomes to those who obtain its pecuniary 
appointments ; but, as to moral improvement, parochial authority 
will be only like “ a whale prone on the flood:” a huge mass 
stretching its inertness over many a rood, while irregularities of 
every name, fearless of its control, sport themselves over its un- 
wieldy bulk. | 

That the force of example may not be wanting here, we will 
mention the instances which former times have left us for our 
imitation in like circumstances. Out of the parish of St. Martin 
in the Fields, three other parishes have at successive periods been 
taken, viz. St. Paul, Covent-garden; St. James, Westminster; 
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and St. George, Hanover-square. Out of the parish of St. 
Dunstan, Stepney, were taken the four parishes of Christ-church, 
Spitalfields; St. Matthew, Bethnal-green; St. George in the East; 
and St. Ann, Limehouse. ‘The parish of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, was taken out of that of St. Giles in the Fields. The parish 
of St. Luke, Old-street, was taken out of that of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate. St. John, Horslydown, is a parish taken out of that of 
St. Olave, ‘Tooley-street. ‘The parish of St. George the Mar- 
tyr, Queen’s-square, was taken out of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn: its present church was formerly a chapel of ease to 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn; but was constituted a parish church 
when the parish was formed. These precedents, we trust, will be 
followed, wherever an overgrown population requires the exten- 
sion of those means of instruction, on the administration of which, 


the stability of nations, and the comfort of the individuals who 
compose them, materially depend. 


Art. X XIL—Things by their right Names. A Novel. By a 
Person without a Name. London. Robinson. 1812. 


W «are sometimes as much encouraged to give our readers some 
account of a work by the novelty of its design, as by the merit 
of its execution, for notwithstanding the observations of Demos- 
thenes, we cannot help thinking that the “ 71 xasvov” is a question 


which cannot be too frequeutly asked by a Reviewer. The cen- 


sure cannot extend to those who must be privileged “ to hear,” 
because they are expected “ to tell some new thing.” Having 
therefore heard the title which we have copied above, we thought 
it would be inconsistent witb the faithful discharge of the office 
which we have assumed to omit taking some notice of a work 
which from its title we conjectured to be rather extraordinary. It 
is in fact so long since we have been accustomed to hear of things 
by their right names, that we scarcely knew what to expect. Our 
first conjecture was that it might be a collection of those scattered 
definitions with which our political language has lately been en- 
riched—a dictionary for the use’ of young gentlemen beginning 
the career of patriotism. Or supposing it to be merely a lexi- 
con of verbal refinements, we were inclined to expect no small 
BEETS to the unlearned and unfashionable world. We have 
really arrived at such a learned and refined elevation above our 
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forefathers, even in our common and domestic affairs, that our 
very hand-bills would have been unintelligible half a century ago. 
Our ancestors had no Dioastrodoxon—no Panharmonicon—no 
Eidouranion—noT herapolegia—no Purorganon—no Pantherion. 
“ Omnia Grece,” said Juvenal, aud we are not inferior to Rome 
in this borrowed plumage. In consequence too of the large 
stock of exotic terms which we have imported, we have been 
obliged to discard many others whose homely and indigenous 
appearance would disgrace the splendor of their foreign com- 
panions. QOur very advertisers pour upon us the sublime and 
beautiful, from the gentleman who “ familiarises the seasons” by 
his “ voluminous and liberal” orrery, to the showman who calls 
our attention to “the most elegant collection of wild beasts ever 
_ offered to the notice of the public.” 

Another effect of the refinement of our language is the un- 
merited reproach of obscenity which it has brought upon some 
of our old writers. Their language (for it is of the indelicacy of 
the language only that we speak) was at the time of their writing 
as inoffensive as that which modern delicacy would substitute in 
its room, and now appears coarse only because it is threadbare. 
No words meet with so abrupt a dismission as those which are 
destined to convey ideas repugnant to delicacy. A writer or a 
speaker accustomed to polished society will be studious to con- 
vey his meaning when it borders upon indelicacy in terms as little 
used by the vulgar as possible; and these newly-invented terms 
becoming common are banished in their turn by the same sense 
of decency which gave them birth. It is, in fact, to a certain 
extent, more with grossness of language than of sentiment that 
delicacy is offended. But out of this delicacy there arises con- 
siderable danger to morals. He that would produce substantial 
reform must endeavour to direct the bent of this delicacy to things 
and realities rather than to words and images, and instruct us to 
dash from our lips those golden cups which present us with the 
poisonous essence of medicated debauchery. 

Innumerable instances might be adduced, if we were not sure 
that they must suggest themselves to the mind of every reader at 
all acquainted with the language of the times to which we refer. 
Those, therefore, who condemn the gross language of those 
writers, would do well to remember the rule of the poet, 


Judicis officium est ut res ita tempora rerum querere’;”’ 


and we may add with respect to some of these writers, 
‘“‘ Quesito tempore tutus erit.” 


Many words too in our language, although they are commonly 
used, have entirely changed their meaning: who would now 
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think of recommending his work (as Sheppard does his 'Touch- 
stone) to the “ favourable censure” of the reader? Of com- 
plimenting the church on the number of its “ painful and ex- 
cellent preachers?” Or what writer on agriculture would tell us 
with the translator of the Countrye Farme, that “to lay any dung 
to vines is a damnable thing ?”’ 

Of the writings of those times, however, perhaps the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer alone are read by those who 
are wholly unacquainted with the language of that period, and 
we would suggest with all that reserve and reverence which should 
accompany our footsteps when we tread upon sacred ground, that 
some slight verbal alterations would render them more intel- 
ligible by removing those words, which, in the course of time, 
have either lost or changed their meaning : as for example, 

“ | prevented the dawning of the morning ;” and in the Com- 
mon Prayer, “ Prevent us im all our doings.’—“ He who now 
letteth will det until he be. taken out of the way.”—“ There- 
fore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
unto perfection.” —“ How long will ye seek after leasing?” a 
term which in those parts of England where it has any meaning 
signifies gleaning. | 

‘To come however to the work before us, which is not a dic- 
tionary, but a novel. It is said in the title-page to be written 
“ by a person without a name,” who tells us, that he has chosen 
the form of a novel in order to meet the taste of the age, though 
he might have taught the science of calling things by their right 
names, “ in periodical essays, in weekly sermons, in evening lec- 
tures, in a poem, a play, a pamphlet, all equally well:” of this 
we have no doubt: whatever channel he had chosen for impart- 
ing his thoughts to the public, we are satisfied we should have 
had no reasou to doubt the goodness of his intentions, and the 
useful tendency of his labours. We are obliged to him also for 


having called to our recollection the nervous language of Je- 
remy Collier. 


** As good and evil are different in themselves, so they ought to 
be differently marked. To confound them in speech is to confound 
them in practice. Ill qualities ought to have ill names to prevent 
their being catching; indeed, things are in a great measure go- 
verned by words, te gild over a foul character serves only to per- 
pee the idea, to encourage the bad, and to deceive the unwary. 

treat honour and infamy alike is a sort of levelling in morality, 


I confess, | have no ceremony for debauchery; for to compliment 
vice 1s but one remove from worshipping the devil.” 


_ Some idea of our author’s plan may be collected from the 
passage which we here extract. 
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*¢ No one had a truer nomenclature than Mr. Fitzosborn, when 
he spoke of virtue and vice in which he had no share: he was un- 
acquainted with, and would not have understood, the modern vo- 
cabulary. He knew not what was meant by an ‘ amiable weakness,’ 
He had no conception that ‘an unfortunate passion’ explained 
the premeditated invasion of the peace and honour of a husband, or 
* indiscretion’ the grossest act of unfaithfulness in a wife. He 
knew nothing of ‘ vows which registered in heaven,’ annulled those 
registered on earth; of the ‘ union of hearts’ which superseded 
all other union; nor could he better understand that seduction was 
‘ gallantry,’ or murder a ‘ point of honour.’ He did not know 
that ‘a little derangement meant a bankruptcy,’ or ‘ the settling 
one’s affairs’ was depriving one’s creditors of half their due, He was 
not aware that ‘ candour’ was the toleration of every vice ; or ‘ free- 
dom from prejudice,’ infidelity.” | Vol. i. p. 65. 

We do not however think that the writer has been happy in 
the choice either of the characters or circumstances by which he 
proposes to shew the evils arising from the misuse of language : 
we can well conceive that a widow might so far deceive herself 
as to think that habitual grief was a duty, or that the offended 
authority of a recluse might mistake unrelenting severity for in- 
flexible justice ; but it must be something more than an error of 
judgment, or a misconception of principles, that could make 
Lord Enville hear with such calmness of the ruin of his son, or 
stifle the conscience of Mr. Fitzosborn, while plundering his 
daughter with such barefaced rapacity. In fact, the character 
of Mr. Fitzosborn is altogether overdrawn: it is not that of a 
man who could appear éven to himself to be hurried into vice by 
thoughtlessness' or misconception, but that of one to whose 
conduct no courtesy or self-flattery could be so prostitute as to 
assign any name but that of vil/ainy. With respect to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fitzosborn the elder (whose nomenclature we have 
extracted), it is one of that class in which more’ than in any 
other the hand of a master is required. A man “ of a reason- 
able good wit” may pourtray a good or a bad, an amiable or a 
hateful character, but to depict one “ just within the verge of 
liking” is not so easy. In less able hands the hero of La Mancl:a 
would have been only ridiculous. With respect to the general 
plot of the work we have little to say. We have, of course, a 
heroine who falls in love, is long in finding it out, and when she 
does, sees a great many lions in the way. So far is customary, 
and novel readers will perhaps add, natural ; but at this period of 
her history, we meet with a circumstance for which we certain] 
were not prepared. We should not have been surprised if she 
had had recourse to the leap of Sappho, the asp of Cleopatra, 
er the sword of Dido; she, however, instead of putting an end 
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to herself, her lover, or her history, takes the singular resolution 
of “ dying a bachelor.” (Vol. 11. 179.) This certainly is a turn 
which we did not expect, and it is our opinion, that the author 
has displayed more originality in this one circumstance than in 
all the rest of his work. We scarcely need add, that she is di- 
verted from her merciless purpose, by a gentleman who has no 
intention of “ dying a bachelor,” and that the whole concludes 
with the utmost festivity. 

We confess our ignorance of the double use of this word 
bachelor, and can only presume that there is some singular pro- 
priety in this extension of its application to be accounted for, 
as in the play of the Clouds Strepsiades is convinced by So- 
crates, that pullet is both male and female. But we leave it to 
wiser heads than ours to determine whether this is calling things 
by their right names. 

For the rest of the characters we refer our readers to all the 
novels that ever were written, as indeed we might have done for 
that of our heroine, had it not been for the singular resolution 
which we have adverted to. 

With respect to our author’s style, we cannot but wonder at 
his skill and imtrepidity in the use of long and compound epi- 
thets, which savours so strongly of the pathetic laiguage of some 
of our never-enough-to-be-admired daily papers. By way of spe- 
cimen we extract the following : 


“© At present alienated property; ‘ from his well-reported 
schooldays to his now full meridian of well-deserved reputation ;’ 
* strength-bestowing meals;’ ‘ evergrowing displeasure ;’ ‘ never 
to be broken gratitude ;’? newly-regained sedateness ;’ ‘ action- 
directing heart-seated religion ;’ ‘ snow-souled automatons,’ ” 


Itis but seldom that this writer indulges in poetical phraseology, 
and when he does we cannot always congratulate him upon the 
choice of his metaphors ; for instance, “ the incense of affection 
exhales a sweeter perfume than odto of. roses.” The rose has 
been poetical ever since there were poets; it has found a place 
in almost every poem from the Song of Solomon to the rhymes 
of Rokeby; it leads us to the paradise of Milton, the bower of 
Petrarch, and the Gulistan of Sadi; we associate with it the 
garniture of the groves, the whispers of the breeze, the blush of 
modesty, and the bloom of health; but otéo of roses is so iden- 
tified with the cosmetics of the shop, that the wings of ima- 
gination, clogged with pomatum and wash-balls, refuse to waft 
us out of the smoke of the capital. 

Itis very opposite to our habits to censure or ridicule what is 
seriously and sincerely well meant, as every thing in this novel ap- 
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pears to be. But there is a way of describing a virtuous mode 
of living with a sort of pompous particularity of detail, that lays 
it open to the sarcasms of those who are always on the alert to 
extract pleasantry out of that which should engage our esteem: 
The domestic economy practised at the house of the heroine’s 
uncle, Mr. Fitzosborn, is not a natural or tasteful representation. 
We do not know that it is saying much for the proprieties of a 
ménage, that “ the table was spread with a profusion which, if 
according to the modern idea, it excluded elegance, fully answer- 
ed the ancient notion of magnificence.” Nor have we a very de- 
finite idea of what that cookery was whieh was “ equally apart 
from the refinement of luxury, and the roughness of rusticity :” 
and to be plain, there is something too much like what a de- 
scription of persons whom we greatly dislike, and who delight in 
words of very mischievous use, would denominate cant, in what 
follows-—“ all was excellent in its kind, but all was substantial ; 
and having been but little diminished by the regulated and mo- 
derate appetites of Mr. Fitzosborn and Caroline, furnished many 
wholesome and strength-bestowing meals for the poor.” After 
making the above comment on this passage (which might be ex- 
tended to others that occur in this work), let us declare our ad- 
miration at the boldness of this author, who has been the first 
novelist that has ventured to talk of his heroine’s appetite, and 
who has suffered his readers to surprise her in the coarse em- 
ployment of eating and drinking. Neither does it seem that this 
author thinks it necessary to sustain the fair Caroline with nectar 
or ambrosia. It 1s a remark made by her young cousins, the 
daughters of Lord Enville, that “ she does not care whether the 
eggs she eats are new laid or not; and is not afraid of eating 
them when they are old.” For our own parts, we are depraved 
enough to think that a young lady would not be the more in- 
teresting or agreeable for-having proved her philosophy in this 
way. 

We cannot quite approve of the sage Mr. Fitzosborn’s method 
of securing a husband for his niece, by opening his house for the 
young and gay. (Page 152. vol. ii.). if this was his method, it 
was no wonder he was disappointed: but his remarks on the 
characters and manners of the young men who came under his 
view are such as we can with pleasure recommend. ‘The hero 
of the tale volunteers the disgrace of having destroyed the 
and innocence of a young lady, to save the character of his friend, 
whose fortune in life would have been ruined by the disclosure; 
and this he does not only at the expence of his own character, 
but at the risk of forfeiting the hand of Caroline, and the friend- 
ship and protection of a rich and respectable uncle, of whom he 
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had a reasonable hope of becoming the heir, This is the car- 
dinal event of the story, on which all the distress of situation 
and development of character turn. We are presented with an 
outrageous delicacy of friendship bordering upon chivalrous 
folly, if not a false feeling, which in some degree distorts the 
morality of the work. ‘The story is ill imagined, and exlnbits in. 
the scenes and dialogues to which it gives birth no small quan- 
tity of sentimental common place. But after all such parts are 
rejected as good taste, good writing, and accurate feeling must 
disclaim, let it be acknowledged with all due respect, that the 
book abounds in just sentiments, and useful distinctions, and 
loses no opportunity of placing religion before the reader in a 
form and attitude becoming her dignity, 


Art. X XIIL.— Comedies of Aristophanes, viz. the Clouds, Plu- 
tus, the Frogs, the Birds. ‘Translated into English, with 
Notes. London. 1812. 


Every literary composition has its appropriate end*, and dee 
mands a certain portion of intelligence in its reader. But it will 
rarely be found that the motive which acts upon the reader is 
exclusively that entertainment or instruction which it is the pro- 
fessed object of the author, or the implied object of his com- 
position, to communicate. A curiosity to know what is said, 
a spirit of criticism, a desire to qualify for business or conver- 
sation, or some other extrinsic motive, operates, in general, at 
least as powerfully as the simple inducement to read a work for 
its ownsake. Works of which the professed end is entertainment 
appear less than any other to allure readers by these extraneous 
attractions, and for the enjoyment of comedy in general, of which 
the subject is common life, the language colloquial, and the plot 
ouly a medium to exhibit character under circumstances fayow- 
able to its display, no very considerable store of preparatory in- 
formation is requisite: by most classes of comic writers it has 
seemed to be well foreseen, that all effort necessary to understand 
wit and pleasantry is a proportionable diminution of its effect. 
The force of this truth seems to have been sufficiently felt 
by the ancient dramatists. Their humour was not concealed by 
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too much refinement; but time,.in spite of their broad en 
deavours to be intelligible, has drawn its veil over their wit, and 
placed it precisely under the same disadvantage which it was the 
primary object of their care to avoid. However pungent the 
dialogue, or ludicrous the incidents, no one, bv he has 
thoroughly familiarised himself with the history of the period, 
and the diction of the poet, can be supposed to take up Aristo- 
hanes or Plautus for amusement only. As a mirror of manners, 
indeed, comedy is an agreeable companion of history. Without 
some knowledge of their dramatic entertainments, we can scarcely 
aspire to a perfect acquaintance with the character, attainments, 
or liberties of a people. By those, therefore, who in a spirit of 
liberal curiosity, have devoted a portion of their time to gain an 
acquaintance with the history of the most polished people of 
Greece, without having had the opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of their language, the value of a translation 
of the plays of Aristophanes will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Scarcely any event in ancient history so teems with useful in- 
struction, is so admirably adapted to initiate the youthful states- 
man or legislator, and has at the same time the advantage of bein 
so authentically narrated, as the Peloponnesian war. With this 
view the great work of ‘Thucydides has always been studied by 
the most accomplished public characters: aud to understand the 
Athenian government at this period, we cannot do better than 
follow the advice of Plato to the tyrant of Sicily, to consult the 
plays of Aristophanes. 

These considerations form a strong collateral inducement, 
Without which very few, from a mere attachment to the drama, 
would be led to the perusal of these ancient pieces. ‘The occa- 
sion and scope of the theatrical exhibitions of Athens suflici- 
ently account for the decay of their interest. Representations 
of general character are independent of national and local va- 
riations ; and in proportion as these form the staple of the drama, 
its victory over time is secured: but the effusions of party and 
personal satire, the ridicule of habits, opinions, and sects, some 
faint traces whereof alone remain, and which we know rather by 
name than quality, cau have little more attraction per se, and by 
direct impression, than the festivals of Bacchus, and the vintage, 
which are said to have given them birth. Both comedy and tra- 
gedy in the time of Aristophanes retained many characteristics of 
their rude originals. The comic chorus indulged much in lampoon- 
ery and-grimace, while the tragic interlude was mainly devoted to 
the praises of the gods and heroes. ‘The whole exhibition rather 
yesembled a modern opera than a play, as the chorusses sung aad 
danced their parts, while the dialogue was ee in a loud 
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recitative. "The magnitude of the theatres *, and the difficulty 
of sustaining the voice at an extraordinary pitch without de- 
stroying its melody and cadence, rendered this necessary. — 

The plays of Aristophanes have been justly called political al- 
legories, and such we may fairly suppose were most of the pieces 
of his time ; so that it will be impossible to form a tolerable con- 
ception of these works without considering the state of the peo- 
ple of Athens’ at this period. The levelling principle which 
characterised this people, their taste for business, their com- 
mercial habits, their public assemblies, the access of every citizen 
to the national councils,—these pecularities of their political 
and domestic habits, co-operating with intellectual qualities and 
with feelings and passions which the grand exhibitions of art, 
the harangues of orators, the tumultuary state of every thing 
within and without the city, the vicissitudes of war, and the agi- 
tations of hourly peril, kept always in exercise and upon the alert 
—all these circumstances so mixed the different classes together in 
interest, competition, and jealousy ; made each so well acquaint- 
ed with every other, and brought out folly and depravity in such 
bold relief, that satire, invective, and ridicule, could not but find 
a welcome reception among them. 

The taste for satire grew more refined in its manner, but less 
chaste in its application as society advanced : and towards the de- 
cline of Athenian grandeur, as virtue and valour became objects of 
greater jealousy, the raillery of the theatre became more and more 
hostile to whatever was highest in merit. ‘The absurdities of what 
was held to be the fabulous part of their mythology, deserved to 
be treated as it was; and without doubt much of their satire was 
meritoriously directed ; but the perversion of it to the defamation 
of the greatest men which Greece had produced could have no 
tendency but to sink the estimation, and discourage the exercise 
of virtue. Every individual in Athens considered himself as a 
statesman or judge, being immediately concerned in public af- 
fairs, and as faving an interest in public characters :—a state of 
things which Aristotle calls the evxary dypoxparia ; the experience 
of which induced that great philosopher to consider the agri- 
cultural as the best form of democracy,—eyeos yap 
iv, 8 duvavras de Polit. |. iv. 6. | 
_ Tosuch a people, therefore, the obvious and most grateful sub- 
Jects of comedy were public men and measures; and to the skill 
aud adroitness with which the task of ridiculing them was exe- 


* The number of persons assembled in the theatre sometimes amounted to 
30,000, Plat. Symp. V, iii. 173, 175, | 
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cuted, was their applause of the poet proportioned. The use of 
masks enabled them to caricature the persons of celebrated men, 
to represent them in ludicrous situations, and to burlesque their 
peculiarities. No citizen however dignified, however meritorious, 
or even however contemptible, if he afforded ridiculous points, 
was spared: he was delivered over to the merciless malignity 
of the people ;—a people, too, it is to be remembered, among 
whom the ready mode of expulsion by ostracism prevailed. 

One of the greatest instruments of exciting mirth among 
this laughter-loving people was parody and burlesque. What- 
ever passages in the heroic or dramatic poets were most fa- 
miliar and most admired, admitted on that account of being most 
humorously travestied ; and our ignorance of these allusions is 
one of the chief obstacles to our enjoyment of ancient comedy; for, 
from the specimens we have remaining, and have the means of 
comparing, no province of satire appears to have been more suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Not a subject which was capable of a lu- 
dicreus burlesque was untouched by the comic writers: the poetry 
of Euripides, and the politics of Cleon; the reveries and utopias 
of Plato, as well as the philosophy of Socrates, were alike ex- 
hibited under the metamorphosis of caricature. If the subject 
was merely allegorical, the same strain of pleasantry was pre- 
served, The golden age, we learn, from some fragments in 
Athenzus, was attempted by Pherecrates and Cratinus. In that 
happy age *, says the former, there was no need for slaves or work- 
men; the rivers rolled a delicious and nourishing liquid ; torrents 
of wine fell from heaven in the form of rain ; and man, seated be- 
neath trees loaded with fruits, beheld birds ready dressed and 
seasoned flying around him, and requesting him to feast on them. 
‘That time, says Cratinus +, shall return, when, at my command, 
the table shall spread itself with delicacies, the bottle pour me 
out wine, and the fish half roasted turn on the other side and 
sprinkle himself with some drops of oil: the by-play of which 
wit was aimed at the indigent gentry of Athens. 

The licentiousness of the stage did not stop at the ridicule of 
public nen, but extended to their gods ; nor did Bacchus himself 
escape, in whose honour the pieces were represented. But with 
whatever apathy and indifference the people and magistrates 
would allow their gods to be scoffed at and ridiculed, they were 
not always equally lax in the cognisance of libels more immedi- 
ately touching themselves. Thus the poet Anaxandrides was 
condemned to die of hunger for changing the word guei¢ in the 
following verses into 
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And the ridicule of Alcibiades by Eupolis in his comedy of the 
“ Drowned Man,” brought the death of a drowned man upon 
himself. 

No sort of composition is more the slave of the times than 
comedy, but this was more particularly true at Athens. The 
object of the poet being to get his piece represented at the Bac- 
chic festivals ; if he would entitle himself to success, his province 
was to follow, not to guide, the current of the popular taste. 
For this reason, to be striking was better than to be correct, and 
to be severe than equitable. 

Such was the devoteduess of the people of Athens to the drama 
that on some occasions a great number of plays were exhibited 
on the same day to the same audience. The law + is well known, 
by which it was declared a capital crime for any man to propose 
that the money appropriated to dramatic representation should 
be diverted to the service of the war; and history suggests the ob- 
servation, that in whatever way this phrenzy for public amuse- 
ment manifests itself, whether as in Athens for scenic exhibitions, 
for the ludi circenses in Rome, the hyppodrome of Constan- 
tinople, or the bull fights in Spain, in all it is decisively symp- 
tomatic of the distempered state of national character. ‘The 
Athenians in the days of Aristophanes had been so familiarised 
to the most unmeasured and vilifying abuse of all public men and 
all acts of government, and their malignity had been so repeat- 
edly feasted with an exposure of private character and infirmities, 
that nothing which was not highly seasoned could provoke their 
appetite. ‘Thus, Magnes, who had so long reigned the popular 
favourite on the comic stage, as soon as age had lowered the 


spirit and truculent severity of his muse, was hooted from the 
stage, as we are told— 


‘OTs T8 Cxwrrsiy Equit. 525. 


It was under circumstances so unpropitious to the display of 
original genius that Aristophanes entered the lists as a candidate 
for comic fame, who, though apparently possessed of the con- 
stituent excellencies of ar original poet, seems to have servilely 
copied, as far we can judge from the remains of the old comedy, 
with few variations, the models of his predecessors, His plays 
would now, since the principles of the drama have been more 
accurately defined, be denominated farces, and of the broadest 
kind. ‘The piot is frequently happy in conception, though often 
extravagant in the detail ; andis for the most part, from the care- 
hessness of the poet, imperfectly executed. Few of the characters 
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ean be said to be designed or drawn; they are distorted and 
traduced; his object being mirth rather than moral satire, the 
humour is often puerile, generally gross, always redundant ; 
bringing into some suspicion the imputed refinement of the 
Athenian audience. But his diction is sprightly, and when not 
debased by the subject, polished and elegant. ‘The cadence of 
no ancient poet is more mellifluous; and if we may judge by the 
example and success of Plato and Chrysostom, no one is better en- 
titled to the study and imitation of those who are studious of the 
charms of eloquent expression. Upon the whole, we are forced 
upon the remark that the pictures which the comedies of the an- 
cients exhibit of our fellow beings is mournful and degrading. 
Let it be matter of sober exultation, that among the blessings of 
the Christian religion are to be reckoned the just views it includes 
of the dignity of human nature, and of the real rights of men ; its 
chastened tone of legislation and war, and its noble motives to 
mutual respect. 

Such in general was Aristophanes, four of whose plays are now 
before us in an English dress. With three of them the public 
are well acquainted ; the fourth is a new present from one of our 
universities. What we have above hastily remarked may serve 
to shew that a translator of Aristophanes has undertaken no easy 
task. Indeed the labour of the translator is rarely estimated as it 
deserves to be; and considering the discouragement and disap- 
pointment to which it is exposed, we owe much to him who with 
the skill ef a master condescends to this humble department. 

Genius, which loves to aim at perfection, can have but little 
recreation in a work in which it can propose to itself nothing 
but second praise; in which nevertheless it has to struggle with 
a band of difficulties that are of a description which no genius 
can subdue. It is a task with which the world is hard to be 
satisfied. ‘To attract and please, present tastes and habits must 
to a certain degree be consulted, while yet the poor translator is 
not permitted to be unfaithful to his original. He is forced upon 
the alternative of repelling readers or offending critics— of dying 
a martyr to fidelity, or living a scandal to scholarship. 

To the task of original composition belong whatever holds the 
highest place among the faculties of the mind; but the difficulty 
of translation does not consist in its especial demands upon the 
imagination, the judgment, or the memory, but in the equal tri- 
bute which it exacts from all the powers of the intellect—in the 
poise and equilibrium which it requires of all the faculties ;—in 
its call for genius, but genius yoked to discretion,—in its call for 
prudence, but prudence informed with spirit; in short, in that 
vigour of its demands which expects an union of qualitiesrarely 
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combined ;—ambition with moderate pretensions—emulation 
with obedience—freedom with caution—and vivacity with for- 
bearance. Perhaps we may with confidence say, that a capital 
translator cannot be wholly destitute of* original powers, while 
doubtless many men of original genius are without the qualifica- 
tions of a translator; and if we look to the intellectual chemistry 
employed in the transfusion of thoughts and images from one 
language into another; if we consider that to represent with 
effect the pictures first produced in another’s imagination, we 
must possess all the corresponding colours in our own, and that 
we must conceive fully to copy faithfully, we must acknowledge 
a merit in the accomplished translator peculiarly lis own: we 
must admit that he finds and provides some of the materials with 
which he works; that he contributes as well as borrows; that 
he accompanies rather than follows his original. 

‘The true test of good translation is the nice observation of the 
occasions which allow, and perhaps demand, a close adherence 
to the words of the original, and those which impose the neces- 
sity of using parallel idioms, or circuitous expressions. ‘There 
are words in every language the exact meanings of which cannot 
be transplanted; there are also phrases which can neither be 
literally nor virtually translated. ‘The accidental force which is 
communicated to words by those circumstances and incidents, 
those trivial localities which leave their impressions ona language 
long after they expire themselves, impart to certain phrases an 
untranslatable quality, an mherent virtue, that baffles imitation. 
‘Lhus in some writers who are most intimately acquamted with 
the secret resources of their language, we find a delicacy which 
will not bear removal, a vivacity which dies in the handling, and 
those awag sipyueva, which can be expressed in no other forms or 
combinations. Where the translator comes mto competition 
with these peculiarities, he must be content to be second best. 
A literal translation would, in such a case, be no translation. It 
will be his duty to search into the treasures of his own language 
for idiomatic expressions which convey a sort of parallel import. 
This is to emulate rather than to imitate, to represent rather 
than to interpret; but this he must learn to do, and to forbear to 
do, as occasion demands or forbids it. It is true that no perfec- 
tion of intellect can remedy or supply the deficiencies of language, 
but the fault is often in ourselves when we blame the instruments 
with which we work. In many of our best specimens we must 
acknowledge a sufficient number of errors, for which no reason 
= be given but the false taste, ignorance, or pride of trans- 

tors. 


One of the commonest stumbling blocks of translators is the 
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conceit of improving upon their originals; this leads them into 
the widest departures from the meaning and spirit of their au- 
thors. In their rage for artificial decoration, they are but too apt 
to substitute a cold and lifeless enamel for the natural bloom 
of their prototype. 

The translator should be sensible that it is a delicate and dan- 
gerous thing to tamper with a thought, under a notion of improv- 
iug its effect. It must be left, indeed, to his discretion and feel- 
ing, for it is not mm the compass of any general rules to define so 
dubious a right, or limit so precariousa liberty. But it can pro- 
perly be exercised by those only, who by long acquaintance with 
their author’s manner have learned to penetrate his thoughts, 
and detect in his language the secret operations of his mind. 

‘These rules are in no case so important to be observed as where 
the translator’s task is to unport the wit and humour of an an- 
cient author into a new idiom. Nothing is more rare than to see 
a flower of this kind survive the transplanting. ‘The sources of 
humour hie so buried in the words, and adhere so closely to the 
manner, that it requires the nicest discrimination to detect and’ 
display it. The jest of the humourist lies often im his earnest, 
and his earnest in his jest, and it is among the commonest mis- 
takes of a translator to interpret seriously what was jestingly 
meant, and to laugh out when his author only smiles severely, 
The literature of our country has, however, been enriched by 
valuable translations of Lucian and Plautus, two of the most 
humorous writers of antiquity; and to these we may certainly 
add the translation of the Clouds of Aristophanes, to which we 
shall now summon the reader’s attention. 

The fame of this comedy, in the original, is now so well esta- 
blished, that all criticism comes too late. ‘The humour ts ex- 
tremely broad and farcical. An illiterate clownish man betakes 
himself to Socrates, who appears m this play as a character com- 
posed of the conjuror and philosopher,to be instructed by him how 
to sophisticate out of their just debts the creditors of his.son Phi- 
dippides, whose extravagance, particularly in horse and chariot 
racing, had brought upon him a crowd of these unwelcome visit- 
ants, ‘The dialogue between Strepsiades and Socrates is described 
with great characteristic force and humour, and the descent of the 
clouds as the attendants and council oj the philosopher, but who 
assume the regular dramatic office of the chorus, is managed 
with very happy address, and argues considerable advancement in 
the machinery of the theatre, as does also the conflagration of 
the philosopher’s house, both which were necessarily exhibited 
on the stage. 


The ignorant credulity of Strepsiades, his introduction of his 
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son to Socrates, and the practical ill effects of the pupil’s docility 
displayed in his outrageous conduct towards his own father, whom 
he beats, and undertakes to prove from the lessons he had imbibed 
his right so to do, are tn the true spirit of comic satire ; and we do 
not think, as far as we can be sure of the sense of the original, and 
the aim of the ridicule, that Mr. Cumberland has suffered any great 
portion of his author’s excellence to escape his vigilant research 
and skilful delineation. The saturnalian freedom with which the 
poet tosses about his rude invectives and personalities among the 
greatest men of his country has filled this play with such a variety 
of familiar idioms, and particular appellations, that the difficulties 
of the translation must have been extreme: and it is impossible 
enough to admire the force and fidelity, the exactness and freedom 
of the English parallel, for so it deserves to be called. ‘The scene 
of the aspirant in the truckle bed, and the philosopher waiting for 
the productions of his brain, is extremely pleasant in the original, 
and we should have judged it scarcely possible to be adequately 
represented in another language; but the translator has done it 
so happily, that we Jament our want of room for an extract of 
the whole passage. Where all, mdeed, is so truly excellent, to 
select is a task of difficulty. The simplicity of Strepsiades in 
his boasts of the early prognostics of genius in his son, when he 
introduces him to Socrates, is very amusing, and the English 
Aristophanes has rendered it happily. 


‘¢ Streps. Come, never doubt him ; 
He is a lad of parts, and from a child 
Took wonderously to dabbling in the mud, 
Whereof he'd build you up x, cin so natural 
As would amaze you, trace you out a ship, 
Make you a little cart out of the sole 
Of an old shoe, mayhap, and from the rind 
Of a pomegranate, cut you out a frog, 
You'd swear it was alive. Now what do you think, 
Hath he not wit enough to comprehend 
Each rule both right and wrong ?” 


We must allow ourselves to give another extract from this 
exquisite translation. It is part of the address of Diczus the 
pe ersonator of justice in the allegorical contest for the youth 

hidippides after the manner of the choice of Hercules, in which 
it is the object of the author, as Mr. Cumberland observes, “to 
bring before his audience the question between past and present 
education in full discussion, comparing the principles of the 
schools then existing with the pure and moral discipline of 
former times,” and in which the chorus performs so just and 
amportant a part as a judge between the contending parties. 
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“« Diceus. Yet so were trained the heroes that imbrued 

- ‘The field of Marathon with hostile blood ; 

This discipline it was that braced their nerves, 

Aud fitted them for conquest. You, forsooth, 

At great Minerva’s festival produce 

Your martial dancers, not as they were wont, 

But smothered underneath a tawdry load 

Of cumbrous armour, till I sweat to see them 

Dangling their shields in such unseemly sort 

As mars the sacred measure of the dance. 

Be wise therefore, young man, and turn to me, 

Turn tu the better guide; so shall you learn 

To scorn the noisy forum, shun the bath, 

And turn with blushes from the scene impure, 

Then conscious innocence shall make you bold 

To spurn the injurious, but to reverend age 

Meek and submissive, rising from your seat 

To pay the homage due, nor shall you ever 

Or wring the parents’ soul, or stain your own, 

In purity of manners you shall live 

A bright example; vain shall be the lures 

Of the stage wanton floating in the dance, 

Vain all her arts to snare you in her arms, 

And strip you of your virtue and good name, 

No petulant reply shall you oppose 

To fatherly commands, nor taunting vent 

Irreverent mockery on his hoary head,” 


The next piece in this republication is the Plutus, which, 
among its other attractions, is interesting as the only specimen 
we have of what many of the historians of the drama call the 
middle comedy. Satire, which when decent in its demeanour, 
just in its object, and not malignant in its temper, is doubtless a 
public good, had now declined into extreme licentiousness, 


‘¢Donec jam sevus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit jocus, et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax. Doluere cruente 
Dente lacessiti; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione super communi :—— 


Tlence 

| Lex 

Peenaque lata, malo que nollet carmine quenquam .——* 
Describi—."” | 


This law was one of the first acts of the new government 
which the distresses of the Peloponnesian war and the anarchy 
of the times forced upon the Athenians. ‘The prohibition of 
- naming the persons against whom the play was levelled, which 
-had been the practice of the old poets, (Hor. Sat. 1. 4.) main- 
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tained a shew of decency indeed, but did not at all qualify the 
virulence of the satire. Whether it was in consequence of this 
law, or that age had somewhat chastened the spirit of the poet, 
the Plutus of Aristophanes is the least exceptionable (though far 
from being unexceptionable) of all his productions. The subject 
is allegorical, and 1s equally happy in design and execution. As 
Addison in the Spectator (No. 464.) has given an account of it, 
we will, to avoid the charge of temerity, refer our readers to that 
miscellany. 

The version of this play is said to have been made by the au- 
thor of Tom Jones. It is without grace or spirit, or even the 
praise of correctness, of which any one may satisfy himself by a 
cursory collation with the original. The notes we think few 
will have stomach to peruse, though one has been found taste- 
less enough to republish them. A detail of the pitiful squab- 
bles of Madame Dacier and the hero of the Dunciad, (p. 146.) 
may have appeared to some a worthy commentary on Aristopha- 
nes ; for our parts we are of opinion, that public morals and the 
rights of literature authorize us to expect, that under the pretext 
of trumpery annotations to Aristophanes, the British press should 
not be polluted with an index of obscenity. (See pages 165, 216.) 
A judicious selection and correct version of the emendate Scholia 
on Aristophanes would be a work of considerable service to the 
students of antiquity; and if this task be too laborious, let the 
future annotator (if this business of translation is to be prosecuted) 
take Mr. Dunster, whose labours we will next consider, as his 

uide, 

- ‘The play of the Frogs, for such is the title given to the piece 
from a ludicrous scene in which that amphibious @iAwdoy yevos 
ravish our ears with the music of Beexexexe’, xoak, xoak, was com- 
posed with a view of lowering Euripides in the public esteem, by 
shewing his inferiority to Avschylus; and this is to be done by a 
solemn trial of their respective poetic talents, before the most 
equitable tribunal in the shades. The plot of this play is not 
uniform. Aristophanes was prepared at any time cheerfully 
to sacrifice its unity and consistency for asally of pleasantry. It 
seems collaterally to aim at a general satire of the dramatic writers 
of that time, whom the poet appears to compare to frogs, and 
their compositions to croakings. 

Bacchus, in whose honour plays were exhibited in Greece, dis- 
gusted at the wretched tragedies performed at his festivals, is re- 
presented as descending to Hades to bring back a good poet. The 
poltroonery of Bacchus and voracity of Hercules were standing 
subjects of Attic mirth. The god of the vintage is therefore 
brought upon the stage covered with the Lernzan hide, and 
holding the Herculean club, jesting in a very'contemptible way 
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with the slave Xanthias, who accompanies him in his expedition, 
seated on an ass, and weighed down under aheavy burthen. The 
‘object seems to have been to ridicule certain poets, who to please 
the lowest of the rabble occupied the stage with such insipid 
drollery. Arrived at the door of Hercules, Bacchus is made to ex- 
hibit terrors which ill become the hero whose uniform he wears. 
These, however, subside after the first congratulations had pass- 
ed. After some mutual banter, Bacchus acquaints his brother god 
with the object of his visit, which, he says, is to recover Euripides 
trom the shades. ‘This proves a favourable opportunity for the 
author to abuse some obnoxious poets, and Bacchus’s bad taste 
is exposed in the approbation he expresses of some faulty lines of 
Euripides. As Hercules had made so successful a visit to the 
shades, Bacchus solicits some directions for the conduct of his 
journey, as where he might find good cheer and xogeig oAryioro: 
whence we may infer that the night accommodation of Greece was 
not much better than that to be found in the country of Cervantes, 
Hercules informs him that the shortest passage is by hanging, hem- 
lock, or precipitation from the towers of the Caramicus ; but to all 
these Bacchus takes many exceptions, and begs an account of the 
way he had himself proceeded ; which, accordingly, Hercules de- 
tails in a style of mock solemnity, to ridicule the fictions of the 
poets aid philosophers who had given so terrible an account of the 
other world. After their godships had parted we are mtroduced 
to the most singular dramatis persona that ever appeared upon the 
stage ;—a dead man on his journey to the same place whither 
Bacchus was bound, bargaining for the carriage of Xanthias’s 
burthen ; a tolerable specimen of Attic farce. At length Bacchus 
and his attendant embark with Charon, and are each compelled to 
take an oar. The awkwardness of the god, and his rage at the 
vocal performers in the Styx, doubtless excited the mirth of his 
brother ce/estia/s among the audience. Having passed through 
the toils and perils of this gloomy navigation, the strangers are 
ushered into the presence of the bands of the iitiated. Per- 
haps in no part of his works has Aristophanes given us a finer 
specimen of his poetic talents. 

No adverse event had yet befallen our travellers, but Bacchus 
was now called upon to support the character he had assumed, 
Eacus meets him, and mistaking him for Hercules, threatens him 
with vengeance for carrying off Cerberus, and retires for assist- 
ance. The heart of the god fails within him; he sees no means of 
escape but by inducing Xanthias, by promises of immunity from 
future ill treatment, to change dresses. With this Xanthias, after 
some hesitation, complies, and while strutting in his new honours, 
a message is brought by a maid from Proserpine inviting Hercules 
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to partake of a delicious entertainment which her mistress lad pre- 
pared. This the new Hercules prepares to do, and becomes impert 
ous in his turn; but the thought of such luscious fare waiting within 
determimes Bacchus to brave all danger, and Xanthias is compelled 
to resume his menial station. Scarcely is the resumption made when 
the news of Hercules’s arrival collects those unhappy hostesses 
and purveyors of good things, whose larders had sutiered so much 
by Hercules’s former visit. ‘The hope of speedy revenge wings 
the tongues of these thrifty housewifes, their wrongs are euume- 
rated, and the slave maliciously inflames their fury. Bacchus 
thinks his condition more desperate than before, and himself, un- 
less he can succeed in his former expedient of substitution, utterly 
undone. Xanthias is not now so easily persuaded as before ; 
and it is not till after many caresses and promises that he submits 
to accept the perilous dignity, Invested again with the lion’s skin 
and armed with the ponderous club, he had scarcely time to re- 
ceive an exhortation from the chorus before AZacus returns. Here 
a most ludicrous scene ensues: the metamorphosed slave having 
been presented by his master for examination by torture, asserts 
his divinity. Xanthias charges him with imposture, and proposes 
the discipline of flagellation as the test of their claims to celestial 
dignity, immortal natures being impassible. These candidates for 
the thong are accordingly subjected to its severity, and they both 
make such ingenious excuses for the interjections it extorts, that 
the judge of hell for once is puzzled, and refers the matter to the 
decision of Pluto, whose province more properly he deems it te 
be to determine pretensions to divinity. 

This matter we are to presume was soon settled within, as we 
next find AZacus and Xanthias discussing the merits of their mas- 
ters and the politics of the lower regions. ‘The conversation is, 
however, interrupted by the high words between Euripides aid 
/Eschylus, ‘The chorus introduces the contest by a very happy 
parody of the style of the two rival poets, which, considering the 
extreme difficulty of the task, we think the trauslator has very 
creditably succeeding in preserving. After this preludial flourish, 
the poets themselves, accompanied by Bacchus, appear upon the 
stage. reproaches A’schylus with his affected and 
pompous manner of imtroducing the heroes of his pieces, the 
turgid inflation of their language, and the extravagance. of their 
thoughts. This A&schylus retorts. by ridiculing the meanness, 
poverty, and immoral character of those whom Euripides makes 
the leading personages of his dramas. _ Bacchus proposes an ex- 
amination of their respective productions, and offers to sit as mo- 
derator. To this Aischylus consents, first remarking that the con- 
lest was not on an equal footing. My poetry, says the indignant 
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bard, survived me ; his died with him, and he will avail himself of 
it. In this he alludes to the memorable decree made by the 
Athenians, that the tragedies of Aischylus should be performed 
after his death. Before the rivals enter the lists, the god advises 
an Invocation of the divinities whom they severally worship, 
which gives the poet an opportunity to aim a satirical stroke ut 
the disciple of Socrates. 
addresses Ceres : 


** O Ceres! thou that nourishest my soul, 
O make me worthy of thy mysteries !” 


But Euripides, hesitating, is pressed by Bacchus. 


“ Now offer thou thy incense.— 
‘“* Eurip. Pray excuse me ;— 

The gods I worship are of other kind. 
“* Bacch. Gods of thy own, of some new coinage truly? 
“ Eurip. Ev'n so. 
** Bacch, At least prefer thy vows to them, 
** Eurip. Thou air that feedest me, and giv’st my tongue 

It’s pliancy !—and thou intelligence! 

And ye sagacious powers of penetration ! 

Aid me, where’er I point my criticisms, 

‘To drag his various faults to public view.” 


The poets then recite different passages in their plays, and 
which each respectively criticise with much severity and acute- 
ness; but these criticisms, though always pointed, and not un- 
frequently just, it would be tedious here to particularise. We 
shall only extract some few passages in which Alschylus defends 
his plays from the objection of his adversary, that his subjects 
were extravagant, and his diction tumid and unnatural. 


“‘ Inform me, then, on what account it is 
The poet claims superior admiration? 
*“¢ Eurip. Genius and skill ; when they’re employed to make 
Men better members of society. : 
“ Eschyl. But if, neglecting this, o’ th’ contrary, 
Thou hast the good and virtuous corrupted, 
Say what the punishment thou meritest, 
“ Bacch. To go to hell, ’twere wrong t’ apply to him. 
« Eschyl. Consider how thou first receiv’dst them from me 
In stature tall, in disposition noble, 
Not skulking from their duty, nor yet vers’d 
In market tricks, as now, nor rogues, nor villains, 
But breathing swords and spears and pluming crests, 
Helmets and greaves, and arm’d with sev’nfold souls, 
‘‘ Eurip. This might produce more harm than good, 
Bacch. This fellow 
Will surely stun me talking of his helmets, 
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‘Clapping their hands, evoke Darius’ ghost. 


Comedies of Aristophanes. 
«« Eurip. How mad’st thou them so valiant ? By what 


means ? ) 

** Bacch, Inform us, Eschylus; but tell it calmly. 

« ZEschyl. By making war the subject of my drama. 

“ Eurip. Of which, I pray ? 

Eschyl. The seven chiefs 'gainst Thebes, 
Which no one ever saw perform’d, but felt 
Himself inspir’d with military ardour. : 

“ Eurip. in this thou didst the state an injury, 
By giving warlike ardour to the Thebans ; 
Be therefore stripes thy only recompense. ae 

Aschyl. "Twas in your power to train yourselves in arms, 
As well as they ; but you inclin’d not to them.— 
There, when my Persians I exhibited, 
I taught the people ’gainst their enemies 
To burn for conquest, with consummate skill, 
Gracing that matchless work. : 

Bacch, ’Twas entertainin 
To hear the chorus in such solemn strains 


ZEschyl. Such subjects best become the poet's song.— 
Pluck we the colours of each gen’rous bard, 

From the first dawn of poesy we find 

Instruction ever was their end and aim. 

Orpheus the holy myst’ ries and the guilt 

Of slaughter taught; Museus oracles 


And healing arts, Hesiod agriculture, 


Harvest, and seed time: the god-like Homer 
Whence gained he honour a superior fame, 
But that to noblest themes he tun'd his song, 
Heroic ardour, military skill, | 

And all the various use of arms?” 


The characters in the pieces of Euripides, he says, were faulty 
objects of imitation: this attack is attempted to be repelled on 
the ground that they were not fictitious. 7 


« Did I not paint that story as I found it! 


Aischyl. E’en so ;—but surely it behoves a poet 
Rather to hide a tale of infamy, . 


Than to produce and publish it abroad. 
Children, indeed, are taught by schoolmasters ; . 
The poet is the riper youth’s preceptor. 

It therefore much behoves us that our dramas. 
Be so compos'd as to afford instruction.” 


Then follows an examination of the prologues. Euripides 
takes many guibbling and hypercritical exceptions to the language 
of is antagonist, which Aischylus retorts by undertaking to 
shew that the prologues of Euripides are so uniformly and arti- 
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ficially composed, that a concluding hemistich may be affixed to 


one of any three lines, which shall both preserve the measure 
and sense of the passage. In this he most ludicrously succeeds; 
but this scene, together with the next in the chorusses (though 
most happily rendered by Mr. Dunster), we must pass over to 
give the trial by the scales. 


“ Eschyl. Now to the scales I'll bring sea; which alone 
in the drama shall determine, 
the weight of our expressions. 
ech, Come! | 
ri weigh the skill of these distinguished poets 
With the exactness of a cheese-monger. 


“ Cnorus. 


“ Genius and labour often j join; 
By what’s this new and strange design, — 
The wildest folly e’er conceiv'd? 
The tale I’ll swear I'd not believ’d 
If any one had told it me; 
For so improbable 'twould seem, 
The whole a fiction I should deem. 
Of merriment and pleasantry,’ 


Baccuus, Aiscuyius, Euripipes. . 


“* Bacch. Now stand ye round the scales. 

“ Eschyl. Behold me ready. 

* Baech, Let each produce his verse; but be ye sure 
Ye let not go the till cry cuckoo.’ 

ZEschyl, We are prepar’d. 

Bach. Approach the scales, and s peak. 

“ Eurip. Ah! would to Heav’n the om ne’er had flown.— 

$s Eschj l. Ye fertile meads lav’d by Spercheus’ stream !— 

Bach, * Cuckoo!’—There, let them go. ischylus’ scale 
Outweighs the other much.— 

** Eurip. How happens that? 

Bacch, ’Tis owing to his putting in a river, 
Moist’ning his words, as do the wool-staplers, 
Who wet their wool to make it weigh the heavier ;— 

Thy verse was but a flying one. 

Bschy 1. Once more 
Let him Ki a line ’gainst one of mine. ite 

Bacch. Take hold again. 

Eurip. I'm ready. 

** Bacch. Letus hear, 

Eurip, Persuasion hath no shrine but eloquence — 
- Eschyl. ‘ The only power that scorns our gifts is death,’— 
Away with them, "Tis his again— 

He put in death, "the heaviest of all ills. 
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st Eurip. Persuasion I; my verse most excellent. 
«* Bacch. Persuasion’s a light word of trifling import y 
Seek, then, another of superior weight, 
Of strength and bulk to weigh the balance down. _ 
«© Eurip. Where can I meet with such a one? Where 
Find it? 
© Bacch. Achilles threw two aces-and a quatre. 
Come on. There's but one trial more remaining. 
* Eurip. His right hand grasp’d a pond’rous iron spear.— 
ZEschyl.*Chariot on chariot pil'd, and corpse on corpse.’— 
* Bacch, Again he’s been too much for thee. 
Etrip. How so? | 


es By throwing in two chariots and two corpses, 
A weight a hundred slaves could scarcely bear. 

“« Zschyl. I've done with single verses; but let him, 
Taking his wife and her Cephisopho, 
His children and books with him, geti’ th’ scale ;-~ 
Two lines of mine shall weigh against them all.”’ 


Bacchus still wishes to escape the invidious task of deciding 
the merits of two rival poets: but, being pressed by Pluto, he 
determines to abide by the answer they shall make to certain 
state questions : this enables him to insinuate some useful hints to 
the turbulent democracy of Athens.—/Eschylus repeating the 
advice of Pericles to the Athenians to abandon Attica to the 
enemy, and to devote themselves to the improvement of their navy 
and marine, and to distress the Lacedemonians and their allies by 
frequent descents, at length receives the crown of victory, and 
with Bacchus reascends dias in luminis oras, the chorus chant- 
ing before him a composition from his own poetry. 

We think Mr. Dunster has proved himself, by his poetry and 
annotations, a worthy successor of Cumberland; and we hope 
he may be induced to supply the desideratum of a complete 
version of the poet. We know of no one who can do it better. 

In speaking of this and the other plays of Aristophanes, we 
cannot withhold a remark, in which, perhaps, every one who is 
not dead to moral impressions. has anticipated us, namely, that 
great, indeed, must be the depravity of that people who could 
delight in, or even tolerate a ridicule upon that which is dearest 
to virtuous men,—the objects of their worship, the sanctions 
of their religion, and the authority of their rulers, their teachers, 
and their priests, These were indiscriminately vilified and 
scoffed at, till all moral distinctions were lost in one overwhelm- 
ing flood of scorn and banter. Some ingenious theorists have 
defended the drama‘as a school of moral instruction; but what 
effect can they suppose it to have produced in that city where 
the tragic scenes were immediately parodied by the comic; aud 
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whose inhabitants felt it no shock to their sensibilities to he 
called on to laugh at those images of sorrow, at which’ thei¥ 
tears had hardly ceased to flow.- The tragedy of the Eumenides 
had assembled all those terrible descriptions of a future state, 
with which the sublime imagination of Zischylus supplied him ; 
and the performance we know was exhibited with every territi¢ 
accompaniment. This scene Aristophanes has travestied in his 
picture of the infernal regions: and Bacchus; whom, at thesé 
festivals, the Athenians pretended to worship, was made thé 
laughing-stock of every mechanic and rustic. Disobediencé 
(P. 72.) and adultery (p. 83.) are justified by the example of 

upiter, and Phidippides urges the argument, afterwards so 
famous in the mouth of Terence’s Cherea, = = 


‘Ego homuncio hoc non facerem. 


The inert deities of Epicurus were surely. greater blessings to 
society than such contagious examples invested with the radi- 
ance of divinity. In the Plutus and Clouds they are represented 
as descending to earth-to implore a continuance of the sacrifices, 
lest a famine should be felt in heaven. We have the story of 
Bel’s priests pilfering the offerings in a slightly altered form in 

The attacks on public men were as indecent as the manner was 
pusillanimous. Euripides is incessantly reproached for the mean- 
ness of his parentage; and the opprobrious and malicious treat 
ment of Cleon, however it may display the wit, does little credit 
to the disposition of our comic poet. But the exorbitance of 
such sarcastic drollery was, in some measure, its own remedy. 
“The multitude laughed at the expence of Cleon (says Bar- 
thelemi), as in other pieces of the same author they had laughed 
at the expence of Hercules and Bacchus ; but when they left the 
theatre they ran to prostrate themselves before Bacchus, Hercules, 

The remaining play in this volume is the Birds, translated by 
4 meitiber of one of the universities, in what he calls a comico- 
prosaié style. Comic it may be for its rusticity and meanness, — 
and prosaic we believe no one will deny it to be, even to the 
extreme of baldness. We confess we cannot summon herve 
enough to attempt an abstract of this play: it has always been 
considered the most tedious, a§ it is the longest of its author, 
but the English dress it now wears rendets it irresistibly repul- 
sive. The translator professes to be a member of one of the 
universities: it would be but justice to that to which he does 
not belong, to let it be knowm to which he does. His attic 
words and phrases, “ bang up,” “work us,” “tip you,” “ dash 
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it,” “ I am dished,” and others of this tribe are, we presume, 
the proper specimens of what he pleasantly calls his comico- 
prosaic style. We shall detain our readers no longer by our 
observations on the performance. We really feel ourselves in 
low company. ‘To decide upon the correctness of the version, 
we must leave to those who possess phlegm enough to compare 
it with the original throughout. Besides the spiritless and im- 
perfect representation of the author’s meaning, we think few 
critics vill allow the translator the raw merit of literal fidelity 
who will take the trouble of comparing the translation with the 
original through the four or five first pages. , 
_ We shall conclude these very hasty strictures with expressing 
a hope that we may shortly be called upon to examine a version 
of the plays of Aristophanes, still untranslated, including the 
Birds, by a member of the university to whom we can conscien- 
tiously offer the humble meed of our applause. 


Art. XXIV.—The Geographical and Historical Dictionary 
of America and the West Indies, containing an entire Trans- 
lation of the Spanish Work of Colonel Don Antonio de Alcedo, 
Captain of the Royal Spanish Guards,and Member of the Royal 
Academy of History, with large Additions and Compilations 
Srom modern Voyages and Travels, and from original and 
‘ authentic Information. By G. A.'Thompson, Esq. In five 
_ Vols. Printed for the Author, and published by James Car- 
penter, Bond-street. London. 1812. 


Tne revolutions of the 19th century, so frequent in occurrence 
and so vast in their consequences, are acknowledged to have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the most sanguine calculation, Which of 
our readers, when we lately drew his attention to a partial con- 
sideration of the great changes taking place in the new world, 
had anticipated the great success of the avengers of oppressed 
liberty in the old? The sword which has been drawn against 
despotism seems to be drawn for the last time, and the cause of 
man appears at length to be that in which some, at least, of the 
rulers of mankind are sincerely engaged. ih ile 
_ In this awful and interesting moment of suspense, we anal 
again bestow a few pages of observation on the continent of 
America; which, from the time of its first discovery to the pre; 
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sent moment, has never presented an attitude so striking, or a 

character so worthy of attention. The progressive civilization’ 
of that vast continent, as involving the fate of so large a portion 

of the human species, is sufficient of itself to rivet our regard ; but 
the late revolutions of the parent country have in a manner ap- 

proximated those distant realms, and made their politics a part of 
our own. Long before the artifice and perfidy of the French 
cabinet had succeeded in trepanning the royal family of Spain, 

Spanish America had been the object of its enterprising schemes. 
Had the navy of France been triumphant, neither the rights of 
nations, nor moral ties, would have restrained her from seizing on 

the riches and territories which invited her cupidity. But the 

noble and forbearing policy of the English cabinet, like the Christ- 
ian spirit which bears meekly and dares greatly, suffered the op- 
portunity of aggrandizement at the expence of honour and justice 

to pass unheeded, while her protecting arm ‘was raised in defence 

of the peace, the liberties, and the happiness of mankind. Spain 

exists but in her American possessions: England has at least 

negatively guaranteed them to her. ‘The Spanish hierarchy was 

threatened to be destroyed by the armies of France; England 

has spilt her best blood in protecting it from their outrage, This 
has been her honest and upright policy; and whatever may be 

the impression it has made on the Spanish nation, it is of no 

small importance to the maintenance of her national vigour, to 

rank high and stand clear in her own estimation. Her sacrifice 

of treasure and life in the support of the Spanish monarchy will 
deserve something, her forbearance more; because when it 
overcomes the temptations of power, it is the most costly pres 
sent which a nation has to bestow. In return for such forbear- 

ance, to find herself at the restoration of the monarch shut out 

from those colonies; from the very fields on which she has won 

these victories over herself, and raised such chaste memorials to 

her honour, would tend greatly to banish from the intercourse of 
nations those principles of fairness and justice which are as in- 

cumbent on man in his collective and corporate as in his social and 

individual character. In South America we are sure her magna- 

nimity must be felt and honoured, and will be remembered with 

admiration, wlhien a temporary pressure and the influence of a 

crisis shall have ceased to dictate. 

The remarkable scantiness of connected information on Ame- 

rican statistics till within the last twenty years every man has la- 

mented who has been sensible ofthe importance of the subject. 

‘One grand attempt, indeed, was made in the year 1786, to break 

through the system adopted by the Spanish government, of en- 
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veloping in mystery and darkness every thing that related to her 
transatlantic possessions. 

Whether the intention of Alcedo’s work was not rightly 
understood, when he claimed and actually received so many 
important communications from that government on the subject 
he was illustrating, or the danger of promulgating such inform- 
ation was only distinctly felt after the publication of bis book, 
we are not able fully to determine ; though, judging from cir- 
cumstances, the latter seemed the more probable case, as the 
eutire suppression of the work was enjoined almost as soon as it 
appeared; one thing js sure, that the literary world is much in- 
debted to the liberal and enlightened views of Alcedo. But for 
lus exertions, sufficient information concerning those countries 
would still be wanting as a foundation for any such superstruc- 
ture as that projected by the translator; and but for the 
solicitude with which the emissaries (if we may so call them) of 
ae Trench government have investigated the resources of the 

panish colonies, he would not have been enabled to have pro- 
cured the new materials which were necessary for the perfection 
and symmetry of the design. 

‘The plan of Alcedo’s dictionary was, it seems, to collect all 
the information relative to those countries down to the time of 
its appearance in the year 1786, and it appears to be the inten- 
tion of the present publication to add to it, in its English dress, 
whatever may have appeared worthy of being recorded since 
that period down to the present day. In its Spanish form it was 
certainly not free from many gross errors, some original *, and 
others arising from the numerous political changes that had taken 
place since the date of its publication: but it was still the best 
digest of whatever related to America, and constituted, as we 
know, the cade-mecum of an eminent character +, all the objects 
of whose life were invariably blended with the concerns of that 
continent. 

Alcedo was by birth an American, and had risen to the rank 
of colonel in the Spanish guards when his book first made its 
appearance, We regret that we are not enabled to gather from 


* The original errors were almost ali geographical. We are informed that 
the whole of the translation has undergone the review of Mr. Arrowsmith, so 
that it is to be hoped the English work will be rendered perfect in this respect. 
We learn also from the advertisement, that Mr. A. who has likewise corrected 
and. added to his maps from the Dictionary as it issued from the press, is form- 


ing an Adlas, which will constitute an useful supplement to the work. 
t Genesal Miranda, 
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his preface any clue to his own biography. It is an extremely 
modest production, and well calculated to disarm the critic of all 
superfluous severity. We know nothing of his military prowess, 
but of his industry and perseverance in literary pursuits we have 
sufficient evidence. lis dictionary was, as we have observed, 
published in 1786: he had been, according to his own statement, 
engaged in its compilation during a period of twenty years. 
When Joseph Buonaparte first entered Madrid, Alcedo de- 
clared himself, it is believed, without any reserve, a friend to 
the French party; atid we have good reason for thinking, that 
he is now enjoying a considerable confidential agency under the 
French government. ‘The fact, if true (for we do not vouch for 
it), is of importance, as it makes for the authenticity of his work 
more than any encomium that we might be inclined to bestow 
upon it. But, if our opmion might be offered on the subject, 
we should say, that he was of all men the most likely to ingra- 
tiate himself with the French cabinet, because of all men the 
best enabled from his industry and experience to give the fullest 
and most authentic information. The talent and industry mani- 
fested in the execution of his design were likely to have ex- 
hibited themselves to greater advantage in any country than in 
Spain, and the intriguing and watchful policy of France was 
early in discovering an engine so calculated to scatter the seeds 
of revolution over the soil of America. 
‘To say nothing of the morals of those characters who set up 
the complicated machinery of the French revolution, or of those 
who have since directed its application with such pernicious suc- 
cess, it is pretty generally acknowledged that they have, with few 
exceptions, been men of yery industrious habits and | 
abilities; and who, probably not finding a field for fair 
honourable exertion, have under the flimsy and audacious pre- 
texts of rescuing mankind from slavery, and breaking the chains 
of tyranny and superstition, made war against the principles of 
morality, society, and humanity, the happiness of this world and 
the hopes of futurity. +. 
We cannot be the friend of Alcedo if Alcedo was the friend 
of thig detestable system, Let him, however, have the benefit 
of the palliation as far as it may extend, arising from his expe- 
rience of the mis-government of Spain under its former rulers, 
= of whose ill-treatment he may have had just reason to com- 
ain. j | 
; That it has been the ardent wish of Buonaparte to revolu- 
tionize the Spanish colonies of America, or, in other words, to 
bring them under his 6wn system, we haye seen enough to con- 


vince us. Let us consider some of the steps he has already 
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taken towards the execution of his project. If we take a topo- 
graphical survey of the country, we can find no part of it which 
(if not previously knowa and explored) has not been statistically 
examined, marked, measured, and probably designated by 
Frenchmen. We may be assured the ten years residence of 
Azaia in the provinces of La Plata and Paraguay was not an 
object of indifference to the ruler of France-——Depons, who 
has given us a description of the whole of the northern coast of 
South America, (that part indisputably the fittest for invasion 
by an European enemy,) was confessedly the ex-agent of the 
French government ; nor is it ungenerous to suppose that even 
the Baron de Humboldt, with all his scientific enthusiasm, had 
somewhat qualified and medicated his philosophical energy 
with the seductive expedients of mere woljescal speculation, 10 
the task he so well executed in his statistical accounts of the 
kingdom of Mexico and Nueva Espana. The circumstances of 
the vieeroyalty of Peru were less a matter of secrecy than were 
those either of La Plata, Venezuela, or Mexico; they were in- 
deed constantly circulated in the periodical work called the Pe- 
rauvian Mercury (Mercurio Peruano). If, then, we include the 
captainship-general and presidency of Chili, the history of 
which has been perspicuously and fully given by Molina, we 
cannot help perceiving the nature of the resources with which the 
busy policy of the French ministry have furnished themselves 
against the moment when it may suit their convenience to throw 
off the mask, and to turn the sword, yet reeking with the blood 
of the European, against the American Spaniard. One would 
wish, for the cause of humanity, that the deluded people of 
Spam would begin to look steadily at their own interests ; that 
they would remember how precarious is their existence without 
the support of their transatlantic possessions; and would in good 
time understand that such support, in the present circumstances 
of the globe, can only be secured by admitting them to a full 
partnership im those mghts and liberties, and moral improve- 
ments, for which they themselves are contending; by feeling a 
paternal interest in their general improvement, and by resolving 
to concede to them those privileges of commerce, which must 
be the first great step m this generous and politic revolution. 

» -We lament to confess, however, that we are not sanguine on 
this head. We do not yet discern the approach towards this 
enlarged policy. We feel even ourselves to be as yet too much 
a subjéct of jealousy to old Spain, to think of her displaying a ge- 
nerous confidence towards her own dependencies in America. She 
would not resign herself to the suffocating embraces of France, 
but she may resign herself to the influence of a foolish and dis- 
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eased apprehension of her safety and integrity, from a quarter 
on which experience and common sense ought long ago to have 
taught her to place a frank andnoble reliance. Had the British 
cabinet been less nice in its feelings, or had an immediate and 
selfish interest,been its object, she would assuredly have coalesced 
with the American patriots rather than with the old government 
of Spain, Had Spain gained wisdom by experience, and known 
how to estimate national character, the following are the plain 
and manly terms in which she might have expressed herself to- 
wards this country. 

The Spanish government is aware of the difficulties which 
threaten heron all sides, at home and abroad. A foreign de- 
spot, having by treachery ensnared the person of her sovereign, 
would place his. brother, a vassal usurper, upon her throne, 
‘The revolutionary spirit manifest in her colonies is too glarmg 
to be concealed: they seem but to wait the assistance of some 
ordinary power to be disunited for ever from her control. She 
thanks England for the assistance she so generously proffers, 
and she accepts it with counter-emotions of kindness and good- 
will, ‘The expences of the warfare in which she is about to 
engage will be great; but Spain is, in her colonies, the natural 
producer of nearly six-sevenths of all the valuable metals in cir- 
culation in Europe*, She is not unacquainted with the nature 
of the dissatisfactions prevailing in those interesting regions, and 
which for the few last years have contributed to lessen the pro- 
duce of her mines; but she will adopt the readiest and most li- 
beral. methods to allay them; and she will lay open to the com- 


* M.M. de Montgaillard, in his pamphlet (p. 63) on the situation of Great 

Britain in L811, observes, *‘ It is generally admitted by great writers, that all 
the specie, whether gold or silver, in circulation throughout the various states 
of Europe towards the end of the last century, may be estimated at about 
4°0,000,0001.: we do not speak of articles manufactured from gold or silver, for 
the purposes of luxury, whether civil or religious. The quantity of metallic 
money increases annually in Europe, in the proportion of from one and a quar- 
ter to one and a half per cent. About one-seventh part of this quantity is far- 
uished by the mines of Russia and Germany: the other six-sevenths are sup- 
plied by the miues of South America. But a part of this wealth imported from 
America is not struck into coin; it is reserved for the wants of luxury: this por- 
tion is more than a fourth, and nearly a third of the weight so imported.” 
. The best received opinions of the best informed writers, Smith, Davenant, 
Meggins, Georgi, Campomanes, &c. are that the quantity of bullion annually de- 
rived from America and in’circulation in Europe amounts to about three millions 
and a half sterling. But this might be tripled or quadrupled with little exertion 
aad ata trifling expence, There are hundreds of mines which we read of in the 
Dictionary under our review, the working of which is stopped, because they are 
gguada-ed, or filled with water,—that is to say, which want in all probability the 
assistance of an evgine of aten or twenty horse power, 
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mercial enterprise of Great Britain (with proper limitations for 
the security of her government in America and at home,) the 
treasures which, by any improved method of engineering, or 
otherwise, those mines may be made to produce *, and which in 
the present condition of the circulating media might so mate- 
rially assist the common cause. She further proposes that com- 
missioners, on the part of each country, be.immediately em- 
ployed in drawing up a tariff of laws and regulations for the 
establishment of a commercjal intercourse most beneficial to 
the parties concerned, and to the exclusion of such as are not 
friendly. to, or in alliance with them+. 

If such language had been held out and acted upon, what 
might not now be the situation of Spain? We call her policy 
niggardly and short-sighted; because she neyer could have ex- 
pected to succeed against the common enemy but through the 

- commensurate aggrandisement of Britain, and should, therefore, 
have contributed all in her power to the common cause. She 
has, however, in no one instance met her with that open-hearted 
and dignified confidence she deserved. ‘The honour and good 
faith of Britain will not allow her to infringe her compact with 
Spain, however expensive she has found it; but we tremble for 


* The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on the bullion 
question on the 13th May, 1811, seemed to have anticipated (p. 204,) some 
measure of this nature. ‘‘ In considering (says Mr. N. Vansittart) difficulties 
in which the most prominent feature is the scarcity and want of the precious 
metals, it is natural to look for relief to the countries of which the precious me- 
tals are the native produce. The accounts which reach the public of the state of 
the Spanish colonies are too uncertain and contradictory to enable us to form 
any distinct judgment of their real situation; and I can, therefore, only hint in 
general terms to the members of the government, the propriety of enquiring, 
whether, in the way of loan, or some other mode, a supply of bullion may not be 
obtained fron Mexico, or some other part of America, The Spanish government 
would be bound by the strongest motives of interest as well as gratitude to lend 
all the assistance in its power to the execution of such a plan; and its applica- 
tion might be exclusively directed, as indeed it would naturally be destined, to 
the support of the war in the Peninsula.” 

+ The steps taken to promote a reconciliation between Spain and her colonies 
were perhaps thought necessary forerunners to the adoption of our proposed 
system of trade. That the disturbances should be first amicably settled we do 
not dispute, but we doubt whether, even upon the treaty of Seville, our interfer- 
ence as mediators in the manner,in which it was conducted was judicious. It 
appeared to us that the appointment of the English commissioners would serve 
(such was, then, the just pride aud jealousy of the Spaniards,) only to widen the 
breach. And, indeed, what should we think if Spain were to appoint a commis- 
sion with this title? “ Commissioners appointed to go out to the East Indies, to 
mediate between them and the mother country respecting a new mode of go- 

‘. vernment, and also to take into consideration certain articles relative to the re- 
newal of the company’s charter.” What would the merchants of Leadenhall-street 
say to this? and yet the offer would be as kind as that of the English govern~ 
ment to the merchants of Cadiz. 
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that power when we consider the vacillation and the coldness of 
her measures. Unless her colonies be preserved to her by the 
assistance of her ally, she must eventually lose them: when was 
assistance ever effectual without the hearty co-operation of the 
party protected? 3 
A vast flood of light has been thrown in upon us by the inde- 
fatigable exertion and researcli of the French authors. In cast- 
ing our eyes over the three quarto volumes of Mr, Thompson’s 
translation, already published, we find a large quantity of in- 
formation borrowed from those sources, with the advantage of 
bemg much compressed as to bulk, and methodized as to ar- 
rangement. We might produce many-extracts of Depons’ Ca- 
raccas, translations of which are given in this Dictionary, if our 
time and room would have allowed us. | 
‘To give, however, some idea of the value of Depons’ re- 
searches in the eyes of the French government, we will lay be- 
fore the reader the following specimen, 


“‘ Index to additional information’ concerning Guayana. 

“ Portuguese, French, Dutch, and Spanish divisions.—2. Importance 
Guayana.—3. Extent and population —4. Political intercourse 
etween the Dutch of Surinam and the Spanish of Guayana, &c. 

“2. Importance of Guayana.—It is difficult to find, throughout 
all the Spanish dominions, a settlement so fayoured by nature and 
so little valued as Guayana. Its extent, which is estimated at one 
thousand leagues circumference, gives it the importance of an em- 
pire. ‘The soil is so fertile that it would yield more produce than 
has been ever reaped from the whole of the other Spanish settle- 
ments. The rivers, which are received into the Orinoco in its course 
of tive hundred leagues, and which exceed the number of three 
hundred, are so many canals, #hich would carry to Guayana the 
riches which they themselves have contributed to obtain from the 
earth, The Orinoco, which crosses it, and which is the post dy 
which an enemy can penetrate into Venezuela, Barinas, and Santa 
Fé, can be defended only by Guayana, which is consequently the 
bulwark of the provinces which she alone can guarantee. 

“‘It might well be asked, why a country, which industry would 
prefer to all others, is a desert ?—and why such advantages for a 
military position have not hitherto more engaged the attention of 
povernment? To the first of these two questions it may be replied, 
that the Spanish population in America possessing a hundred 
times as much ground as they can cultivate, have no inducement to 
wander in quest of more. The Spaniard is a stranger to that 
insatiable ambition that cannot be satisfied but by the sweat of the 
brow; but, on the contrary, quickly attaches himself to the place, 
whether good or bad, where fate has placed him; nor can consent 
to abandon the spot where he has procured himself ease, and formed 
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connections, to run after comfort which can be procured only by 
fatigue, the very idea of which is enough to terrify him.—The 
second question can scarcely be answered but by adverting to the 
considerable expence that the fortifications and garrisons of Guayana 
would occasion, unless the government should rely on the difficulty 
and danger of the navigation of the Orinoco, that no nation would 
undertake the conquest of so forlorn a country, which is defended 
by its miseries better than it could be by arms. 

© § 3. Extent and population.—Spanish Guayana, from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to the Portuguese boundaries, oceupies a space of 
more than four hundred leagues. Its breadth, in‘ the first eighty 
leagues to the east, is not more than thirty leagues towards the 
south, where it is bounded by the Dutch settlements, but after- 
wards the breadth increases to more than one hundred and fift 
leagues.—Over this immense surface there are but 34,000 inhabit. 
ants of every condition and colour, of which 19,425 are Indians 
under the conduct of missionaries, 6575 are in the capital, and the 
remaining 8000 are in the villages. The population is thickest 
from the distance of fifty leagues from the sea to one huidred and 
thirty leagues up the Orinoco, 
. 8 4, Polttical intercourse between the Dutch of Surinam and the 
Spanish ef Guayana, §c.—The Dutch have been thought to be 
much more vigilant and solicitous about the protection of their 
settlements in this quarter than the Spaniards; for the latter have 
no advanced posts on the frontiers of the former, whilst the Dutch 
have on the coast a body of guards, and occupy a fort called the 
Old Castle, at the junction of the river Mazurini with the Esequibo; 
they also keep an advanced guard of twenty-five men upon the 
river i pac By means of these precautions, they are not only 
respected on their own territory, but they over-run with safety all 
the neighbouring Spanish possessions, They remove their limits 
whenever their interest invites them, and maintain their usurpation 
by force. The natural result of this is, that the Spaniards and 
Dutch live at Guayana not like very good neighbours. They re- 
proach each other with injuries, some of which are very serious. The 
Spaniards pretend that the Dutch constantly encroach upon their 
territory, and respect no limits; that they destroy the Spanish 
trade to Guayana, by the contraband goods they introduce ; that 
they continually excite the Coribes against them, and prevent their 
subjection by the advice they give them, and the arms with which 
they furnish them. The Dutch, on their part, impute to the Spa- 
niards the desertion of their slaves, who meet at Guayana with a 
hospitable reception, with their liberty and the protection of the 
government. It is true, that the Spaniards haye for a long time 
protected, more from a principle of vengeance than of humanity, 
all the slaves of Surinam who ave sought an asylum among them, 
They have even peopled with these fugitives two very considerable 
villages upon the banks of the Cauca, where they receive likewise 
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the Indians who are forced by the Coribes to fly from the slavery of f 
the Dutch.” 
In the additional matter respecting Mexico we find a newly if 
methodized arrangement of the work of Humboldt. The con- 1 
densed mass of information respecting the head seat of govern-— ie 
ment of the Spanish colonies, and the statistical detail of its S 
powers and resources, is what here principally merits attention. ri 
But we must not suppose that the Spanish possessions form 14 
the only part of the American Dictionary which give it a claim Hy 

to our notice, although present circumstances naturally attract 1 
our principal attention to this part of the work. The mforma- 1 

tion on Canada is even more elaborate and diffuse than that of , Wy 


some of the Spanish colonies already quoted. In fact, the his- 
tory of our own possessions in North America, together with an 
account of their productions, no less interesting to the merchant | 
than to the statesman, is brought down to the present day, as far 
as we can judge, by authorities and from sources of information ' 
by no meaus of general access. The history and geography of 
the United States is evidently corrected and enlarged by the in- 
corporation of almost the whole of the information contained in 
Morse. We could wish to have subjoined some extracts to shew 7 
the exactness with which the imports and exports of the West +o. 
India islands have been arranged, especially as we are informed | 
by the author in his advertisement, that they were made out by 
authority; but these, together with a minute. consideration of 
many other parts of this voluminous production, we must, for 
want of room, refer to some future occasion. Scattered over 
the voluminous mass, we have observed maccuracies of language 
and inelegancies of style,—some articles extended beyond all 
reasonable length, and others of such crippled disproportions as 
not merely to*be destructive of symmetry, but to produce an ap- 
pearance of mutilation, 
What appears to be peculiar in Mr. Thompson’s method, is, 
that in treating of the several kingdoms and governments of the 
new world, he has scarcely, in any instance, save in some of 
the British West India islands, followed an uniform plan of de- 
lineation. He, nevertheless, appears to shew in most cases a 
great fastidiousness in his method of arranging his information ne 
from the numerous authors from whom he may have derived it, if 
and in many cases where he might have saved himself much . 
labour by translating verbatim aud in continuation, he has thought Hi 
fit to annul the existing arrangement, and to serve up his com- He 
munications after his own fashion and fancy. We must not 
call him a poacher, for, he seizes with what we should denomi- 
nate unblushing effrontery, and without any appearance of re- 
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morse or compunction, as well on foreign as domestic publica- 
tious,—complacently makes use of them whenever he thinks it 
expedient, as if they had been written solely and expressly with 
a view to his assistance; and seems to feel himself as safe and 
protected in his avocations as a waterman bearing the yep of 
some fire-office in the presence of a press-gang. He says, how- 
ever, “ I shall not fui, in justice to those writers to whom I 
am so much indebted, to give, in the preface, a list of my 
authorities, as well as of the original documents to which I may 
have had access.”—An avowal, by the by, with which if those 
writers be satisfied, it is not for us to be offended. 


Art XXV.—Christian Morals. By Hannah More. London: 
Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies. 1813. 


A SOLEMN subject and a beaten path have but little attrac- 
tions for the general reader. We have been corrected, admo- 
nished, lectured, reproved, and exhorted in so many ways; in- 
genuity has exhausted itself through so many channels in dif- 
fusing the precepts of virtue, and the lessons of Christian piety ; 
and, after all, the Scriptures themselves so abound in persuasives 
to whatever is comprehended under the catholic appellation of 
charity, that we cannot, without a weariness which we feel re- 
morse in avowing, listen to the dull propounders of undeniable 
truths many thousand years old, and many thousand times re- 
peated. When things are in this state, nothing is more ardently 
to be desired than that these topics should fall into the hands of 
a real genius, capable of renewing their graces and attractions 
by immersing them afresh in the colours of heaven. For this 
task Mrs. Hannah More has shewn herself to be the person of 
all the writers of the present time best fitted and accomplished. 
If we are judged to be extreme in this eulogy, we desire to be 
informed where there is another instance of a writer, who, pro- 
ducing almost year after year volumes entirely devoted to the 
recommendation and illustration of Christian morality, has yet 
contrived to command an increasing attention from the public. 
Whenever she waves her wand, the barriers are levelled which 
protect folly and impiety from the invasion of truth, and an en- 
trance is opened for religion into countries where she is, at 
least, sure to astonish the natives; and may, possibly, give a new 
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impulse towards inquiry and discovery. To a lady that, at an ad- 
vanced age, can do this at her pleasure, we most willingly offer 
our humble tribute of admiration. | 

The title of the volumes now before us does not, in sub- 
stance, differ from that of her last work; but if, by varying her 
phrases to express the same thing, she can deceive herself into 
writing again and again upon the same subject, and cheat the light- 
minded into reading her again and again for fashion-sake, we 
care not how often the pious fraud is practised. It seems pro- 
bable that, had she the life of a patriarch, she could, without ex- 
hausting herself, mark each year of her existence with some fresh 
os and decoration of Christian verity and duty. 

n a former number* we have entered very fully into the 
merits of Mrs. More’s work on “ Practical Piety,” and we then 
thought it seasonable to introduce some observations upon the 
flippant censures with which some of us reviewers, under the ap- 
pearance of sober criticism, had thought fit to arraign her senti- 
ments and her judgment, and the character of her piety. We 
doubted, at that time, whether it was sufficiently complimentary 
to this lady, to enter into any thing like a defence of her against 
persons who betrayed, in every line, their ignorance of the subject 
of which they were treating. It would be almost ridiculous to 
enter any more into a vindication of one whom nothing but the 
envy of her talents, and insensibility to her worth, has ever ex 
posed to obloquy. Her works, which will live as long as litera- 
ture lasts, are in array to defend every tenet of her religion, and 
every maxim of her morality against misrepresentation, mistake, 
or perversion; and, perhaps, there never was an author who 
stood less in need of comment, and less in dread of criticism. 
The real truth is, and we trust we shall have some credit for the 
confession, that Mrs. More may smile at all that any of us re~ 
viewers may say either for or against her. Declining as she is in 
age, and probably feeble in frame from frequent attacks of indispo-« 
sition, were she yet in a frolic of intellectual supremacy to assume 
the office of reviewer, her vigorous pen would soon thin our ranks, 
and send one half of us starving to our desks and counters and 
pulpits for support; which, to carry our candour a step further, 
might not be much amiss, all things considered. If any thing 
like this should ever happen, if the ‘ sacred duty of msurrec- 
tion,’ when conducted by such a leader, should prove too strong 
for our usurped authority, we venture to hope that our early 
anticipation of it will prove our protection; .and that in the re- 
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volutionary convulsion of the critical empire, those may be the 
earliest victims who have been furiously valiant against “ feeble 
old ladies,” and have, on former occasions, threatened to “ draw, 
blood from them at every line,” sparing neither sex nor age in 
the days of their sanguinary prosperity. If such a moment shall 
arrive, we presume to expect, that if any of these tyrants shall 
be found to belong to a profession of peace and piety, they will 
have no title to mercy on that account. 

_ We shall comprize what we have to say upon this work on 
“ Christian. Morals” in a very few words. It 1s, at least, equal 
to the former work on “ Practical Piety,” (of which we gave a 
very detailed opinion’ in our second number,) in sprightliness, 
ease, and vigour of writing, and, -to speak in the language of 
some of our sage newspaper-editors, we are very happy to ob- 
serve that our suggestions and hints have been attended to in 
respect to the style which we ventured to accuse of being re- 
dundant in metaphor. The present work is greatly purer in 
that respect, especially the second volume, which is so thickly 
sown with spirited, acute, and wise observation, that we are 
really puzzled in the selection of extracts. What we are able 
to produce by way of specimen will be much Jess than the in- 
terests of our readers require, and we have only to Jament that 
our room will not allow us to enrich this article as we could 
wish. We will, however, give no more of ourselves, that the 
reader may have more of the author. If any have ever imputed 
bigotry or a spirit of intolerance to this excellent lady, we con- 
jure them to read and study with an earnestness of attention, 
short only of that which they are directed to bring to the sacred 
writings, the following passage. 


“‘ If we were to pursue prejudice through all its infinite variety, 
we should never have done with the inexhaustible subject. Ob- 
servation presents to us followers of truth of a very different cast, 
though their uniform object be the same. ‘These persons, while 
they sometimes seek her temple by different paths, are yet oftener 
kept wide of each other by words than by things. Whatever, in- 
deed, be the separating principle, prejudice is always carried to its 
greatest height by the impatience of the too fiery on the one hand, 
and the contempt of the too frigid on the other. But both, as we 
observed, maintain their distance more by certain leading terms by 
which each is fond to be discriminated, and by an intolerance in 
each to the terms adopted by the other, than by any radical di- 
stinction which might fairly keep them asunder. Now we do not 
wish them to relinquish the use of their peculiar terms, because 
they either do, or should designate to their minds the most import- 
ant characters of religion. "The Christian should neither shrink 
from his own strong hold, nor treat with repulsive disdain him who 
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appears earnest in his approaches towards it, though he has not 
as yet, through some prejudice of education, sought it in a direct 
way. There are many terms, such as faith and grace, and others 
which might be mentioned, which subject the more advanced 
Christian to the imputation of enthusiasm and the charge of cant. 
‘These, however, are words which are the signs of things on which 
his eternal hopes depend, and he uses them, even though he may 
sometimes do it unseasonably, yet not as the Shibboleth of a pro 
fession, but because there are no others exactly equivalent to their 
respective meanings. In fact, if he did not use them when occa- 
sion calls, he would be deserting his colours, and be making a com- 
promise, to the ruin of his conscience. : | 
‘* But let him not in return fall too heavily on what.are, to his 
ear, the obnoxious terms of his adversary. Let him not be so for- 
ward to consider the terms virtue and rectitude as implying heresies 
that must be hewn down without mercy; as substantives which 
‘must never find a place in the Christian’s lexicon. They are not 
only very innocent but very excellent words, if he who utters them 
only means to express, by virtue, those good works which are the 
fruits of a right faith; and by rectitude, that unbending principle 
of equity and justice which designates the confirmed Christian. 
The abuse of these terms may, ‘aban make the adversary a little 
afraid of using them, as the unnecessary multiplication of ordinary 
cases in-which the more scriptural terms are pressed into the ser- 
vice, may make the less advanced Christian unreasonably shy of 
obtruding them. 
‘“* But why must we vilify in others what we are cautious of using 
ourselves in order to magnify what we chuse to adopt?) We should 
rather be glad that those who somewhat differ from us, come so 
near as they do; that they are more religious than we expected ; 
that if they are in error, they are not in hostility; or if seemingly 
averse, it is more to the too indiscriminate and light use of the op- 
ponent’s terms, than to the sober reception of the truths they con- 
vey. Let us be glad, even at the worst, tosee opposition mitigated, 
differences brought into a narrower compass. Let us not encounter 
us leaders of hostile armies, but try what can be done by negotia- 
. tion, though never, of course, by concession in essentials. If the 
terms virtue and rectitude are used to the exclusion of faith and 
grace, or as substitutes for them, it may afford an opening for the 
pious advocate to shew the difference between the principle and its 
consequence, the root and its produce. He should charitably re- 
member, that it is one thing for an honest enquirer to come short of 
truth, and another for a petulant caviller to wander wide of it. It 
is one thing to err through mistake or timidity, and another to, 
offend through wilfulness and presumption. If the enquirer be 


of the former class, only deficient and not malignant, he may be | 


brought to feel his deficiency, and is often: in a very improveable 
state.. It would, therefore, be well to let him see that you think 


him right as far as he goes, but that he does not go to the bottom. _ 
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If he professes ‘ to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts,’ this is 
no small step. He may still require to be convinced that it is ¢ by 
the grace of God teaching him.’ Here the two ideas expressed by 
your term of grace, and his of virtue, are brought into united 
action, with this difference, or, if you please, with this agreement, 
that yours being the cause, and his the effect, the Christian cha- 
racter attains its consummation between you. You must, however, 
endeavour to convince him, that though the greater includes the 
less, the reverse cannot be true; that faith and grace in the Christian 
sense involve virtue and rectitude; but virtue and rectitude, in the 
Serpe sense, desire to be excused from any connection with 

aith and grace. But the offence taken at terms creates hostility at 
the outset, blocks up the avenues to each other’s heart, and leads 
men to be so filled with the things in which they differ, as to keep 
them in the dark as to the things in which they agree. 

“ The more strict disputant will, perhaps, continue to insist that 
no such terms as virtue and rectitude are to be found in any Evan- 
gelist. Granted.—Neither do we find there some other soleinn 
-words expressive of the most awful verities of our religion. The 
‘holy Trinity and the satisfaction made by the death of Christ, are 
not, 1 believe, in any part of the New Testament, expressed by 
these terms, which were first used some ages after in the Byzantine 
church. But can it be said that the things themselves are not 
to be found there? They are not only conspicuous in every part 

of the gospel, but make up the sum and substance of what it 
teaches. 
“* While each disputant, then, contends for his own phrases, let 
not the one suspect that grace and faith are the watch-words of en- 
thusiasm; nor the other conclude that infidelity skulks behind 
virtue, and pagan pride behind rectitude. St. Paul expressly ex- 
horts his converts to ‘ add to their faith virtue,’ and if the inverted 
Injunction was never given, it was not because faith was unneces- 
sary where virtue previously existed, but because virtue, Christian 
_virtue, never could have existed at all without previous faith. In 
enjoining virtue, the apostle, upon his own uniform principle, sup- 
poses the Christian to be already in possession of faith ; this he ever 
considers the essential substance, virtue the inseparable appendage. 

‘Thus the divine preacher on the Mount, in his prohibition of an hy- 
_ pocritical outside, does not say, give alms, fast, pray ; he concluded 
» that his followers were already in the practice of those duties, and 

on this conviction grounded his cautionary exhortation, when thou 
doest alms, when thou prayest, when thou fastest. He taught them 
to avoid all ostentation in duties, to which he alluded as already 
established. Be it observed—by the Saviour himself no attribute 
"18 so Constantly enjoined or commanded as faith, His previous 
- question to those who resorted to him to be cured, was not if they 

had virtue, but faith ; but never let it be forgotten, that as soon as 


_ the cure was performed, the man of faith was enjoined, as the 
‘surest evidence of his virtue, to sin no more,” : 
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We confess we never heard the true practical and pervasive 
operation of religion more justly, and more discrimmatively, 
set forth than im the beautiful extract to which we again im- 
plore the attention of our readers of every class and denomina- 
tion, of every age, and of either sex, for itspeaks to all in words 
above rubies in their price and lustre. ~ 


‘* Propriety and order, virtues in themselves, obtain for them the 
reputation of still higher virtues; all that appears isso amiable, that 
the world readily gives them credit for qualities which are supposed 
to lie behind, and are only prevented by diffidence from appearing, 
They carry on with each other an intercourse of reciprocal, but 
‘measured flattery; this serves to promote kindness to each other, 
and esteem for themselves. Self-complacency is rather kept out of 
sight by the delicacy of good-breeding, than subdued by religious 
conviction. They are rather governed by certain of the more sober 
worldly maxims, than by the strictness of Christian discipline. 
‘Though they fear sin, and avoid it, yet it is to be suspected they 
must carefully avoid those faults which are most disreputable, and 
that its impropriety has its futl share with its turpitude in their 
abhorrence. 

* As to religion, they rather respect than love it. They seem to 
intimate, that there is something of irreverence in any familiarity 
with the subject, and place it at an awful distance, as a thing whose 
mysterious grandeur would be diminished by a too near approach: 
Another reason why they consider religion rather as an object of 
veneration than affection, is because they erroneously conceive it to 
be an enemy to innocent pleasure. 

“If they are not perfectly good Christians, it is nop+ecause they 
are good Jews, for they do not ‘ talk of the words’ which where 
commanded under that dispensation, when they sit in their house; 
and when they walk by the way, and when they lie down, and when 
they rise up. Religion engages their regard somewhat im the way. 
in which the laws of the land engage it, as something sacred, from 
being established by custom and precedent; as a valuable institus 
tion for the preservation of the public good ; but it does not interest 
their feelings; they do not consider it so much a thing of individual 
concern, as of general protection. Of its establishment by authority 
they think more highly, than of its business with their own hearts; 
of its influence in maintaining general order, than of its efficacy in 
promoting in themselves peace and joy. In short, they carve out 
an image of religion not altogether unorthodox, but which, like the 
uninformed statue of the enamoured artist, though a beautiful 
figure, is without life, or power, or motion. peso she 

“The more obviousduties being discharged, they are little mclined 
to think, that too considerable a portion of their time and talents: 
are left at their own disposal. Large intervals of leisure are rather 
assumed to be a necessary repose and refreshment from nght em- 
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ployments and benevolent actions, and as purchased by their per- 
formance, than as having any specitic application of their own. In 
short, things which they call indifferent, make up too large’a por- 
tion of their scheme of life, and in their distribution of time. 

*¢ The class we are idering are apt to be very severe in their 
censures of those whdtbave lost their reputation, while they are ra- 
ther too charitable to those who only deserve to lose it. This ex- 
cessive valuation of externals is not likely to be accompanied with 
ae candour in judging the discredited and the unfortunate. 

rrors which we ourselves have had no temptation to commit, we 
are too much disposed to think out of the reach of pardon; and, 
while we justly commend innocence, we give too little credit to ree 

ce, 

“ The misfortune is, they do not so much as suspect that there is 
any higher state of being, any degree of spiritual life, beyond what 
they have attained. They consider religion rather as a scheme of 
rules, than a motive principle, as a stationary point, than a per- 
petual progress. They consider its observances rather as an end, 
than a means, It is not so much natural presumption which roots 
them where they are, for, in ordinary cases, they are perhaps diffi- 
dent and modest ; it is not always conceit which prevents thew minds 
from shooting upwards: it is the low notion they entertain of the 
genius of Christianity ; it is the inadequateness of their views with 
its requirements; it is their unacquaintedness with the spirit of that 
religion which they profess honestly, but understand indistinctly. 
This ignorance makes them rest satistied with a state which did not 
satisfy the great Apostle. While they think they have made a pro- 
gress sufficient to justify them in believing they have ‘ already at- 
tained,’ Ais vast attainments served only to prevent his lookin 
back on them, served only to stimulate him to press forward towards 
the mark. Some good sort of people, on the contrary, act as if they 
were afraid of being different from what they are, or of being sur- 
prised into becoming better than they intended. . 

* Among the many causes which concur to keep them at a sort of 
detinninéd distance from serious piety, a not uncommon one is, 
their happening to hear of the injudicious exhibition of religion in 
one or more of its high but eccentric professors: these they affect 
to believe, are fair specimens of the so much vaunted religious world. 
Instead of inquiring what is the true scriptural view of Christianity, 
that they may make nearer approaches to it, they are far more anxi- 
ously concerned to recede, as far as ‘possible, from persons who 
falsely profess to be its best representatives. "They conclude, and, 
in some instances, but too justly, that the profession of these peo- 
ple has not transformed their hearts, but their connections; that 
they have adopted a party rather than a principle, and embraced 
an opmion, instead of a rule of conduct; and they observe 
that they are unjust in their enmities to other classes, in pro- 
portion to the violence of their attachment to their own. It 
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18 no wonder if, with their partial view of the subject, they should be 
deterred, when they see these persons act as much below their sys- 
tem, as they themselves not seldom live above their own. 

_* But they do not act thus on other occasions. If they meet 
with an incompetent but blustering lawyer, or an unskilful but pre- 
sumptuous physician, instead of calumniating the two learned fa- 
culties, instead of resolving to have no more to do with either, they 
avoid the offending individuals, and look out for sounder practi- 
tioners, Hence, indeed, it is to be remarked by the way, there 
arises a new and powerful motive, why all who make a high pro- 
fession of religion should not only be eminently careful to exhibit 
an even and consistent practice, but should studiously avoid in their 
conversation all offensive phrases, and repulsiveexpressions; why th 
should not be perpetually intimating, as if preaching the Gospel was 
a party-business, and a business entirely confined to their own 
party.” 

Let the reader now judge from what succeeds whether Mrs. 
More has or has not correct ideas of repentance and grace, and 
whether any unsound doctrines in respect to conversion, experi- 


ences, assurances, and sudden illumination, seem to have place 
in her sober yet fervent bosom, | 


“ It is a proof that the Apostle considered conversion in general a 
gradual transformation, when he spoke of the renewing of the inward 
man day by day; this seems to intimate that good habits, under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, are continually advancing the 
growth of the Christian, and conducting him to that maturity which 
is his consummation and reward. The grace of repentance, like 
every other, must be established by habit. Repentance is not 
completed by a single act, it must be incorporated into our mind, 
till it become a fixed state, arising from a continual sense of our 
need of it, Forgive us our trespasses would never have been enjoined 
as a daily petition, if daily repentance had not been necessary for 
daily sins. The grand work of repentance, indeed, accompanies 
the change of heart; but that which is purified will not, in this state 
of imperfection, necessarily remain pure. While we are liable to 
sin, we must be habitually penitent. 

‘*¢ A man may give evidence of his possessing many amiable quali- 
ties, without our being able to say, therefore, he is a good man. 
His virtues may be constitutional, their motives may be worldly. 
But when he exhibits clear and. convincing evidence, that he has 
subdued all his inveterate bad habits, weeded out rooted evil pro- 

ensities; when the miser is grown largely liberal, the passionate 
Cecile meek, the calumniator charitable, the malignant kind ; 
when every bad habit is not only eradicated, but succeeded by its 
opposite quality, we would conclude that such a change could only 
be effected by power from on high—we would not seruple to call 
that man religious. But, aboveall, there must bea change wrought 
in the secret course of our thoughts ; without this interior improves 
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iment, the abandonment of any wrong practice is no proof of an 
etlectual alteration. This, indeed, we cannot make a rule by which 
to judge others, but it is an infallible one by which to judge our- 
selves. Certdin faults are the effect of certain temptations, rather 
than ofthat common depravity natural to all. But a general recti- 
fication of thought, a sensible revolution in the secret desires and 
imaginations of the heart, is perhaps the least equivocal of all the 
changes effected in us. This is not merely the cure of a particular 
disease, but the infusion of a sound principle of life and health, the 


general feeling of a renovated nature, the evidence of a new state of 
constitution.” 


We lament that it is not im our power to extract the whole 
character of Candidus in the second volume, which, if Mrs, 
More had written nothing besides, would entitle her to be distin- 
guished among the best and ablest supporters of Christiay 
morality, religious discretion, and orthodox zeal. 


Art. XXVI.—Outlines of a Plan of Finance proposed to be 
submitted to Parliament, 1813. 

The Substance of the Speech of W. Huskisson, Esq. in the 
House of Commons, in a Committee of the whole House, upon 
the Resolutions proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
respecting the State of the Finances and the Sinking Fund 
of Great Britain, on Thursday the 25th March, 1813. 


W care willing to take the earliest opportunity of bringing under 
the notice of our readers the important change which has lately 
been made in one of the most valuable and popular branches of 
the financial system of this country. Any attempt to alter the 
sinking fund system of Mr. Pitt has been considered in this coun- 
try as a species of sacrilege; and we cannot but feel a consider- 
able degree of surprise at seeing that so bold an innovation as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ventured to propose shou!d 
‘have been carried triumphantly through both Houses with so 
little discussion within the walls of parliament, or of controversy 
out of doors. 

In the House of Commons (after the first general statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which could only lead to 
some incidental remarks,) only two debates took place, and one 
alone of them embraced any discussion of the political and finan- 
cial considerations arising out of the plan; the other turning 
solely on the technical arguments furnished by the several acts 

‘of parliament relating to this subject, and on the question of good 
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faith due from the government to the stockholders. Our readers. 


wil of course recollect that the first of those debates took place 
in the committee of the whole House on the resolutions moved 
by Mr. Vansittart, when Mr. Huskisson delivered that distinguish- 
ed speech which is now under our consideration, and which has 
always been considered and referred to as containing a complete 
digest of the arguments which could be urged against the pro- 
posed measure, and the other on Mr. 'Tierney’s motion for a se- 
lect committee to consider the laws respecting the sinking fund. 
It is remarkable that the latter was the only question upon which 
in the progress of so great a measure the opposition thought pro- 
per to divide either House of Parliament. 

In the House of Lords there was only one debate, and that 
rather of the nature of conversation than contest; although the 
Marquis of Lansdowne stated some of the arguments against the. 
bill with his usual ability. : 

The discussion through the medium of the press has been still. 
more scanty, for excepting the two publications under our review, 
both of winch are strictly parliamentary, for the one is the report 
of a speech, and the other an explanatory statement communi- 
cated to the members of both Houses by the acknowledged au- 


thority of the Treasury, we are not aware that any other pamphlet - 


has appeared. Even the daily papers, either deterred by the 


difficulty of the subject, or unwilling to commit themselves by» 


pronouncing any distinct opinion, remained for the most part 
silent, and suffered the measure to take its course through parhia- 
ment with little observation. 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that the Stock Exchange 
itself, usually so sensitive when any measure is proposed which 
can even remotely affect the price of the funds, was quiescent on 
this great occasion. ‘The stocks were on the first mention of the 
subject slightly depressed, but immediately recovered and con- 
tinued stationary, or rather rising, during the progress of the bill, 

We must confess that we should not have been sorry to have 
entered upon the discussion of this question with a more ample 
mass of materials: yet the scantiness of the information which 
has hitherto been laid before the pyblic, is one of the motives 
which induces us to think that a short and clear exposition of the 
principles on which Mr. Vansittart’s measure appears to us to 
rest will not be unacceptable to the public, and will afford them 
sufficient grounds for deciding upon its general merits. For such 
an exposition we think we have sufficient grounds in the publica- 
tions before us, together with such further elucidations as we were 
able to pick up from the discussions in parliament. _ 

It gives us some additional confidence in our opinion that the 
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points in dispute between the contending parties are but few, not- 
withstanding the wide range of the general subject. Mr. ‘Views 
sittart, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Huskisson, as well as Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Sidmouth, argued like men 
who knew and valued the talents and information of those with 
whom they were contending. ‘There was therefore nothing of 
chicane or artful distortions of fact in the discussions, but the: 
main points of the controversy were fairly brought forward, and 
candidly though resolutely debated. Allowance must of course 
be made for that degree of exaggeration which arguments de- 
livered in a popular assembly, though upon the whole temperate 
and candid, seldom fail to assume, and for those differences, (and 
they were not a few,) which arose out of mere misapprehensions, 
and which were for the most part cleared up in the progress of 
the bill. 

It may not be dices to begin our explanation by reminding 
our readers, that the attempts made at various times in the course 
of the 18th century for the reduction of the national debt having 
proved ineffectual, a new system was introduced by Mr. Pitt in 
the year 1786. By an act which he introduced in that year, 
an annual sum of one million was appropriated to the reduction 
of the national debt, the capital of which then amounted to 238 
millions. ‘This sum was vested in commissioners with the 
greatest precautions against any misapplication, and was direct 
ed to accumulate at compound interest, till together, with other 
contingent aids, it should reach the annual amount of four mil 
jions ; after which, the interest of the stock annually purchased 
was to be cancelled, and the fund applied at simple imterest 
to the redemption of the remaining debt, which it was calcu- 
Jated would be completed in about 45 years from that time. 

In 1792 it was further provided, that whenever any new debt 
might be contracted, a smking fund of one per cent. upon the 
cupital stock created should be appropriated to it, unless other 
provision should have been made by parliament for redeeming it 
within 45 years. Such a sinking fund of one per cent. has; 
in conformity to this act, been provided for almost every loan 
since that time; but in two or three instances parliament has 
availed itself of the alternative allowed of finding other means of 
repayment within 45 years. In 1802 particularly, no immediate 
sinking fund was assigned for 87 millions of stock provided for 
in that year, and which consisted partly of the loan of the year, 
and partly of a sum of 56 millions, previously raised at different 
times on the credit of the income’tax, which was then repealed; 
but the ultimate redemption of that debt was secured by a con- 
tinuation of the several sinking funds provided for antecedent 
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loans, and which for that purpose were continued and formed into 
what was called the consolidated sinking fund. ‘This arrange- 
ment was, by calculation, amply sufficient to effect the redemp- 
tion of the debt within 45 years, and even within a shorter 
period than #t could otherwise have been bronght about; but 
it would, if literally carried into execution, be liable to produce 
inconveniences, which it is one of the principal objects of the 
present plan to obviate. . 

Some of the principal provisions of the act of 1802 are there= 
fore repealed by the present act, and an additional sum of 
370,000]. per annum is appropriated by it to the sinking fund, 
to make good the usual proportion of one per cent. on the ca- 
pital stock provided for in that year, and for the redemption of 
which another mode had then been substituted, as has been above- 
mentioned. 

The general idea of the plan now sanctioned by the legisla 
ture appears to be to consider the sinking fund as consisting of 
two distinct and separate portions, the one composed of the se- 
veral grants appropriated by parliament for the reduction of the 
national debt, either by the original act of 1786, or in con- 
sequence of the various loans which have been raised since that 
time; the other by the stock purchased by the commissioners, 
and standing in their names in the different funds, being part of 


the national debt already redeemed. ‘The first part the act con-— 


siders as absolutely inalienable, until the complete redemption 
-of the debt now existing, or to be contracted during the war. 
‘The second it considers as a treasure placed at the disposal of 
parliament, although with certain restrictions and limitations 
with respect to its application. ‘This is the great distinction be- 
tween the present plan and that of Mr, Pitt, and it is less of an 
innovation than at first sight it may appear; for it has always 
been a part of the system of the sinking fund, that when any 
loan should be wholly redeemed the interest upon it should cease, 
and the whole of the funds appropriated to it remain at the dis- 
position of parliament. But the principal difference is this, that 
«in the original plan of 1786 and 1792 the account of each loan 
was kept separate, and no one loan was considered as redeemed 
until the stock created by it (or an equal amount of stock) had 
been purchased by the sinking fund immediately belonging to 
that particular loan: by the new plan the several loans are sup- 
posed to be redeemed m succession, according to the order in 
which they were contracted, and that no part of the loan of any 
year is paid off until the whole of the loans of all prior years 
have been discharged. This, in practice, is a mere difference in 
the mode of making up an account; for the whole of the debts 
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contracted at various times, being raised in the same funds, forni 
an undistinguishable mass, to the purchase of which the whole of 
the sums at the disposal of the commissioners are indiscriminately 
applied; and the sums redeemed are afterwards distributed 
by calculation under the several accounts required by act of par- 
liament. But in the result of the two modes there is this im- 
portant difference, that in the old system no loan will be con- 
sidered as redeemed for at least sixteen or seventeen years to 
come; while, according to the new plan lately adopted, the 
whole of the loans raised earlier than the year 1793 are con- 
sidered as already redeemed; and as, according to both plans, 
the interest of every loan is to cease as soon as it is wholly redeem- 
ed, and the income appropriated to it to become applicable from 
that time to the public service ; the new plan will render this re- 
source available at least 16 or 17 years sooner than the old, as 


appears by the tables annexed to Mr. Vansittart’s plan. 


‘This slight sketch of the general principle of the alterations 
introduced by the new bill may prepare some of our readers for 
the perusal of the plan itself, as explained im the parliamentary 
papers, to which we must refer those who are desirous of tak- 
ing an accurate view of the subject, as it is in its nature jnca- 
pable of being farther abstracted, being already, in fact, an 
abridgment of the most condensed kind which could be consistent 
with perspicuity. It would also be impossible to enter into the 
details of the plan without encumbering our pages with some of 
the explanatory tables, which are indispensable, towards enter- 
ing into any minute investigation of its merits *, 

These tables exhibit a comparative view of the system lately 
in force, and of that now substituted by parliament, with respect 
first to the amount of new taxes which would be required; 
secondly, to the amount of sinking fund applicable in each year ; 
and, thirdly, to the period at which each portion of the national 
debt will be completely redeemed; and they are calculated down 
to the total repayment of all debt existing on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, 1813, 

They exhibit these results on four different suppositions. The 
first three suppose the war to continue without intermission for 
the whole period under review, that is, for about thirty years to 
come, but at different rates of estimated expence. ‘The first set 
of tables (marked A.), supposing 28,000,000 to be borrowed 
every year; the second (B.) 25,000,000 ; and the third (C.) only 
12,000,000; the fourth (1D) supposes the war to continue five years 


* The plan, as delivered to the members of both Houses of Parliament with 
the tables annexed, is inserted in the Pamphleteer, No, 1, 
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longer, and to be succeeded by an interval of ten years of peace; 


that the war is then to be renewed for ten years, and to be again 
followed by ten years peace, and that again by war; and that in 
each year of war a loan of 25,000,000 is raised. 

It is obvious that of the four suppositions the last approaches 
much the most nearly to experience and probability ; but we think 


that it was candid and judicious to bring imto view the most exe: 


treme cases which could well be imagined. 


The results of the tables vary considerably, as may be sup- 


posed, upon the different suppositions, but they are in all cases 
lughly favourable to the new system upon the points of the im- 
position of new taxes, and of the ultimate redemption of debt. 
On the most unfavourable of the suppositions, the new plan pro- 
vides for the expences of the war for four years, without any 
other additional taxes than those which parliament has, in fact, 
already imposed. The annual saving of taxes may amount before 
the year 1830 to 14 millions, and the total saving to that year to 
an aggregate sum of about 150,000,000. At the same time the 
new system is shewn to be capable of redeeming the whole and 
each distinct part of the debt, whether now existing or to be con- 


tracted during the period to which the calculations extend, sooner . 


(and, indeed, in some cases a considerable number of years 
sooner) than the former regulations. | 

~The third point of comparison, that of the progress of the 
sinking fund, is less advantageous to the new system; as it 
shews, that upon the suppositions of large continued expen- 


diture, the sinking fund will in the earlier part of the period fall. 


considerably short of what it would have been, which will oc- 
casion an accumulation of debt corresponding with the saving of 
new taxes. 

This objection, the most obvious as well as the most solid 
which can be advanced against the new system, and on which 
we shall have a few remarks to make, is urged with much address 
by Mr. Huskisson in the speech under our consideration. It 
produced, however, little effect either on parliament or the pub- 
lic, in comparison with the prospect of immediate relief from 
further taxation. 

If we considered Mr. Vansittart’s plan (as many do who have 
cordially supported it) merely as an ingenious trick, to avoid the 
increasing difficulty of proposing proper objects of taxation for 
four years to come, we should by no means think it entitled to 
the approbation which, in our opinion, it deserves; though we 
by no means undervalue the political advantages of such a relief 
at the present crisis of affairs. 


_ But-we consider the new system not as founded upon mo- 
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tives of temporary convenience, but on solid grounds of public 
economy, and as perfectly consistent with the original prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt’s institution of the sinking fund. | 

It must be confessed, that whatever mode of defraying the 
public expences least interferes with private property, and pro- 
duces the least sudden and violent changes in the employment of 
capital and the occupations of individuals, will be the best; as 
least obstructing the progress of national wealth, and least de- 
ranging the habitual and regular order of society. On these 
grounds alone can the contracting of a national debt, by which 
the expences of present exertion are in part at least thrown upon 
futurity, be justified. In the progress of its formation great, 
though gradual, changes take place in the distribution of pro- 

rty and the employments and habits of the people. Whena plan. 
is to be established for checking the progress of public debt, which 
must otherwise either end in bankruptcy or by degrees absorb 
every other species of property, the means by which this at- 
cumulated capital is to be returned into other channels of oc- 
cupation, are, at least, as important as those by which it was in 
the first instance taken from them. ‘This is (as Mr. Vansittart 
justly observed in first stating his plan to the committee of the 
whole House) an experiment of great nicety, and one which has: 
never been tried on a great scale. : 

. From these principles it will follow, that it is highly important 
that the total amount of income appropriated to the purposes of 
the public debt, that is, to the interest of the debt and the re- 
deeming fund taken together, should be confined within the 
smallest compass possible ; and not less so that the redemption 
should proceed as equably as possible, and without great changes 
or sudden fluctuations, in order that the capital set free may be 
readily and quietly absorbed into other employments. We are 
of course speaking of a time of peace, and when no loan is con- 
tracted, for in war and whenever the loan exceeds the sinking 
fund, no real reduction of debt can be said to take place, but 
only that the debt contracted is so much less than it would other- 
wise have been. 

In peace, however, and in a nation active and industrious as 
this is, the accumulation of capital is so rapid that it frequently 
surpasses the ordinary means of employment, and is either di- 
verted into new and doubtful speculations; or forced into foreign 
occupations, in which it is sometimes worse than lost to the 
country, These evils were particularly exemplified in Holland, 
Genoa, and Geneva, where the accumulation of property exceeding 
the opportunities of profitable employment, it was in great part 
invested in the public securities of foreign countries, whereby 
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not only multitudes of families were ultimately ruined, but fo- 
reign factions were supported in the heart of the state by the 
interests of those concerned. 

It cannot be denied, that a very rapid repayment of public 
debt, by throwing large sums continually into the money market, 
has a strong tendency to produce this danger, or to augment it 
where it may already exist. It would be, therefore, something 
worse than useless to increase the sinking fund in time of peace 
to such an extent, as to furnish an amount of capital beyond the 
means of employment, of which a judgment may always be 
formed by the current rate of interest. As to the amount of the 
sum which could in time of peace be safely applied to the re- 
duction of public debt, experience furnishes but little guidance, 
and many collateral circumstances must influence the result. 

We know that between 1786 and 1793, when the sinking fund 
‘never much exceeded one million per annum, the reduction of 
the rate of interest was at least as rapid as can be consistent 
with just views of public ceconomy. But a variety of other 
circumstances concurred at that period, to produce an ex- 
traordinary accumulation of public wealth. But though no nice 
or exact criterion can be formed by which to estimate the pos- 
sible extent of sinking fund, which can be advantageously em- 
ployed in time of peace, we may safely assume that its present 
amount of about thirteen millions is as large as either reasoning 
or experience will: justify us in supposing capable of such ap- 
plication. 

Applying these observations to the subject immediately before 
us, they will be found highly favourable to Mr. Vansittart’s sys- 
tem. The extreme amount of annual charge, that is, of income 
taken from other employments, and diverted to the purposes of 
the national debt, is within the period of 17 years to be diminished 
to a great extent, when compared with the system established 
by the act of 1802, in some cases not less than fourteen mil- 
lions, and the amount of sinking fund applicable in each year, 
which, according to that system, would vary no less than 
twenty millions in one year, will proceed with a gradual 
and equable course, either in its diminution or augmentation. 
We have, indeed, met with few persons of much informa- 
tion on subjects of this nature, who have not been ready 
to admit that Mr. Vansittart’s plan of redemption, if ort- 
ginally proposed, would have been cg to that which 
preceded it. It has also been generally admitted, that at some 
time or other the act of 1802 must have been revised, for that 
an attempt to carry it into literal execution to the last period 
would have been productive of extreme inconvemence. On 
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these accounts we are not disposed to consider the objections 
made to the present limitation of the sinking fund as at ail equi- 
valent to its advantages. It is true, that so long as the war may 
_continue at its present rate of expence, the sinking fund might be 
suffered to accumulate, not only without inconvenience but with 
advavtage.. But the practical question to be decided by par- 
Jiament was, whether this advantage was so important, that it 
_could be advisable to subject the nation to an immeuse load of 
additional taxation, for the sake of raising the sinking fund in 
time of war, to an amount which it was admitted would be not 
only useless but mischievous in time of peace; and those who, 
allowing that a change would be necessary in future, yet con- 
tend against it at present, ought to show that the inconveniences 
of persisting in the established system would be less than those 
-of the proposed alteration. 
We ao. observed, that the principles of the new system cor- 
respond with those of Mr. Pitt’s acts of 1786 and 1792. All 
the leading features of those acts are preserved ; and it is remark- 
able, that in the resolutions lately sanctioned by the House of 
_Commors, as the foundation of the new act, it was unnecessary 
to propose the repeal of either of them. Mr, Pitt was aware of 
the inconveniences of an unlimited accumulation of sinking 
fund; and, therefore, in J786, limited its amount to four mil- 
Jions: and the leading principle of the act of 1792, which was 
_the redemption of all future debt within 45 years, is strictly ad- 
hered to in the new arrangement. | | 
To those objections to any change which arise out of an al- 
leged contract with the stockholders for the continuance of the 
system before established, we have not thought it necessary to 
advert in this summary statement, because we conceive that on 
this question the public opinion is completely at rest. It is sut- 
ficient to remark, that not only not a single petition was offered 
against the measure during the six weeks that it remained under 
the consideration of parliament, but that it did not, except for part 
of a single day, produce the slightest impression on the price of 
the funds ; and though this objection was not wholly abandoned 
in argument, it could not be much relied on by those who used 
it, since Mr, Huskisson, who, in the speech before us, dwells at 
some length on this part of the subject, himself concludes his 
speech with suggesting a plan, as a substitute for Mr. Vansit- 
tart’s, which equally includes an alteration of the sinking fund. 
We shall here for the present close our remarks on this im- 
portant subject, wishing to make this article rather imtroductory 
to a more extensive view of it, which we hope to lay before our 
readers in the next number, Tor this we shall have an oppor- 
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tunity in reviewing the interesting work of Professor Hamilton 
on thie national debt. | 


It will be curious to combine the principles discussed by the 


Professor with the practical propositions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Huskisson, and with this view we shall 
now refrain from any more detailed examination of those proposi- 
tions. 

With respect to the style and manner of the publications before 
us we have only to remark, that with that variety which arises 
from the difference of the circumstances under which they were 
composed, they both are such as might be expected from men 
of sense and information. | 

The Outlines partake necessarily of the dryness of an official 
statement, of which the principal object is to convey exact in« 
formation in the narrowest compass. We have heard them 
complained of as obscure, but we are disposed to think the ob- 
servation arose more from the want of the necessary previous 
information in the objector, than from any real defect in the 
work, It is incredible to what a degree many men, even of 
high education and general knowledge, are uninformed upon 
subjects of this kind; and we even think it possible that to some 
of our readers (we hope very few) the present article will on the 
first perusal appear obscure. If this should be the case, we can 
only humbly suggest a second reading, in which we hope the 
difficulties will disappear. : 

Mr. Huskisson’s speech has naturally the advantage of a more 
popular manner and easier style, and is composed with an urba- 
nity which does him credit as a gentleman, and in general a cor- 
rectness not unworthy of a scholar. ‘That we differ much from 
him as to the merits of the question will have been seen from 
what has gone before; but for a more particular examinatior 
of such points as are chiefly worthy of remark we must reserve 
ourselves, as we have already observed, for tle opportunity 
which our next number will afford: we consider the foregoing 
remarks as only preparatory to a more detailed discussion of a 
subject which appears to us involved in much unnecessary ob- 
security, and on which the prevalence of erroneous opinions 
might lead to consequences highly injurious to the most un- 
portant interests of the public. 
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Art XXVII.—Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment, being a 
brief View of the State of the Colonies of Great Britain and 
of the Asiatic Empire, in respect to religious Instruction ; 

- prefaced by some Considerations on the national Duty of 
affording it. To which is added, A Sketch of an Ecclesiastical 
Lstablishment for British India, humbly submitted to the 
Consideration of the Imperial Parliament. By the Rev. 

Claudius Buchanan, D. D. late Vice-Provost of the College 
of Fort William, in Bengal, and Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety. Second Edition. London: Printed for Cadell and 
Davies, in the Strand. 1813. 


Ina preceding article we have had occasion to deplore the de- 
fective state of religious instruction, and the want of sufficient 
places of worship.in_ this metropolis, but in the work before us 
the country is called upon to consider the same important sub- 
jects on a larger scale, and, if possible, under circumstances of 
still more pressing emergency. Few of our readers, we con- 
ceive, are unacquainted with the former productions of the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, whose labours have justly attracted so large a 
portion of public attention, and we think we may, with some 
confidence, predict, that the regard which the “ Star in the East” 
and the “ Christian Researches in Asia,” have won for this good 
man in every feeling heart, will not be lessened by the present 
publication, With a hope of inducing our readers to peruse, with 
the attention it deserves, thisimportant and seasonable publication, 
we shall here present them with a brief account of its contents. 
To those who, forgetting that as “ freely they have received,” 
it is their bounden duty freely to impart; who, forgetting that it 
is to the generous exertions of the first Christians that this island 
was so early rescued from the pollution of human sacrifices, 
and the other atrocities and impurities of the druidical and hea- 
then worship *, can frigidly ask, whether it is the duty of En- 
glishmen, professing the Christian faith, to labour for its exten- 


* Before the preaching of the Gospel of Christ in this kingdom, no church 
existed but the temple of a hideous idol, whe, like the Moloch of the east, bad his 
regular libations of human blood. ‘To the cruel rites of the Druidical supersti- 
tion succeeded the Roman idolatry. In Cornwall, stood the Temple of Mercury ; 
in Bangor, the Temple of Minerva; at Malden, the Temple of Victoria; at Lei- 
cester, the Temple of Janus ; at York, where St. Peter’s now stands, the Temple 
of Bellona; in London, on the site of St. Paul's, the Temple of Diana; and at 
Westminster, where the abbey rears its venerable pile, a Temple of Apollo.—See 


A Survey of ancient British Idolatry, in a Sermon of Dr. Plaifere, preached in 1573; 
before the University of Cambridge. 
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sion; Dr. Buchanan urges the last charge of our Lord to his 
apostles, “ Go ye, and teach all nations; baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. | 
Amen.” But our Lord not only enjoined this as a duty, but 
he has clearly predicted its fulfilment. ‘ This gospel of the. 
hax shall be preached in all, for a witness to add nations.” 

rom this prediction of Christ, from his positive injunction, 
and from the example of the apostolic church, we deduce satis- 
factory evidence of the truth of the following proposition: “ It 
is the duty of a Christian nation to propagate Christianity as long 
as any: nation shall be found upon earth which is ignorant of 
it.” —P. 17. 

Dr. Buchanan well observes, that the church of Rome obeyed 
but one part of the above injunction of our Lord: she “ baptised,” 
indeed, “ the nations in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ;” but she did not “ teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever Christ had commanded.” She taught Christi- 
anity without the Bide. 

But while we studiously shun her example in this respect, we 
shall do well to emulate it in another. ‘The zeal and labour of 
the “ Congregation and College de Propaganda Fide” in their nu- 
merous missionaries, their foreign seminaries, and their versions 
and illustrations of the sacred writings, are noble patterns of imi- 
tation to the protestants of the present time. That Great Britain 
is called to this high office, he infers from the purity of her churc, 
the just maxims of her government, her literary pre-eminence, 
her multiplied connexions with the heathen world. ‘That the 
time is auspicious, he infers from the distraction and dismay 
which the French revolution, and the consequent convulsion of 
Europe, has spread amongst the professors of the Romish faith. 
‘That mighty earthquake seems to have desolated the —_ only 
to facilitate the erection of a grander temple, in which all man- 
kind may join in the worship of the true God. The voice of the 
times, so clearly heard in the institution of Bible and missionary 
societies, seems to call to and cheer us inthe labour. By ne- 
glect or opposition to this holy cause, in the solemn day of ac-_ 
count, may we not be found “ to have fought against God?” ~ 

The means of extending Christianity, Dr. Buchanan considers 
as threefold: 1. 'To send missionaries: 2. To translate the 
Scriptures into new languages, and to am new editions in the 
languages already translated: and 3. To extend the national — 
church. There are three missionary institutions in this country 
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supported by’ the voluatary coutributios of members of the 

4. The “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 

Parts,” incorporated by King William’s charter in 1701. 
The labours of this society are almost exclusively directed to the 
British plantations m America. It has now in its lists forty-four 
missionaries, and forty catechjsts and schoolmasters in the co- 
lonies of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Canada. 

2. The “ Society for promoting Christian Knowledge” was 
established in’ the year 1698. ‘The foreign objects of ‘this so- 
ciety are wholly in the East. Its missionaries are only Danish or 
German Lutherans. The state of the continent has reduced the 
number of missionaries to four Europeans, five native priests, 
and four native catechists in their establishment in Hindostan. 

3. The “ Church Missionary Society” is also a voluntary 
society, and was established in the first year of the present cen- 
tury. Its objects are the heathen world at large, but its labours 
have been chiefly directed to Africa. At this time eight Lu- 
theran ministers, five lay settlers, five English students, and 
about one hundred and twenty African children, are dependent 
on its funds. 

- The actual state of existing missions of the British domi- 
nions will be seen from the following table. 


= 
W., indies 6} 60) 66 
Hindostan |} — — 7] 1 35) 44 
W. Africa Of 7 
50} 9] 6] 41139] 38! 7] 1 


T hough from this table the number of missionaries supported | 
by the dissenters. appears to be double that.of. those 
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supported by the church, yet we are not to forget that the labours 
of the venerable society for “ Propagating the Gospel in Foreigti 
Parts,” and for “ Promoting Christian Knowledge,” have been 
continued through considerably more than a century: their zeal, 
therefore, is of a more ascertained character than the incipient 
zeal of a new society. Neither, in justice, ought it to be for- 
gotten, that to the institution of Sunday schools, and the im- 
proved method of education, which originated with the church, 
is to be traced that energy which establishments of this cha- 
racter at present display. 

There is an obstacle to the supply of our settlements with 
missionaries ordained im this country, which Dr. Buchanan 
thinks can hardly be effectually removed but by the interference 
of the legislature. | 


— Our church would gladly supply its foreign missions with a 
sufficient number of proper instruments; that is, with ordained 
ministers from England; but hitherto the following difficulty has 
stuod in the way. A person receiving ordination as a missionary 
may choose to alter his mind, and, instead of encountering the 
peril of foreign climes, seek preferment at home. To obviate this 
difficulty in time to come, it 1s humbly suggested that Parliament 
pass au Act, declaring, ‘ That no person, receiving ordination ex- 
pressly as a missionary, should be eligible to any benefice or cure 
of souls in England or Ireland; unless, afterward, specially li- 
censed thereto.” Such an Act would be perfectly just in its prin- 
ciple, in ee to the persons to whom it would refer: it could 
not possibly be attended with inconvenience to the church at home: 
and it would be of incalculable benefit to the interests of religion 
throughout the world. Under the operation of such an Act, any 
number of respectable missionaries, properly qualified by piety 
and competent learning for their peculiar work, and not inferior, 
in any respect, to the Lutheran ministers whom the.church so- 
cieties now employ, might be speedily obtained from among the 
members of the church *.” 


To our universities, which are the universities of the whole 


* An Act of Parliament was passed, in the 24th year of his Majesty (1784),. 
the direct object of which was the extension of our church throughout the world, 
in countries not belonging to Britain. By this Act, “the Bishop of London for 


the time being, or any other bishop by him to be appointed,” was empowered to 


“¢ admit to the order of deacon or priest, persons being subjects or citizens of 


countries out of his Majesty’s dominions, without requiring them to take the. 


vath of allegiance ;” provided always, “that no person, so ordained, should be 


thereby enabled to exercise the office of deacon or priest within bis Majesty's 


dominions,” 
This Act opens easy access to our church into every country. Why its ope- 


ration has been hitherto confined’to America, we cannot tell. 
FF@ 
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British empire, Dr. Buchanan observes, properly belongs the 
office of making accurate translations, and printing new editions 
of the sacred volume. At present they seem to have abdicated 
the trust which the constitution reposes in them, in favour of pri- 
vate individuals whose casual piety and learning may engage them 
to undertake it. We trust, however, they will shortly resume the 
task, and add to that celebrity to which their former labours, in 
this respect, have so justly entitled them. 


** Britain has, in particular, a long arrear of duty to discharge to 
her native subjects in the western hemisphere. To this day we 
have not offered a translation of the Holy Scriptures to our faithful 
Indians in Canada, or to our slaves in the West Indies ; although 
both look up to us with a veneration due only to superior beings, 
and would receive with humility whatever instruction it might please 
us to impart. And yet, what is the obstacle which prevents our of- 
fering them the inestimable gift? There is none. It is only neces- 
sary that his majesty’s government should express their will, and 
translations would be prepared in a very short time. We ought to 
consider, that, until the Bible be translated into the vernacular lan- 
guage of a people, there can be no tracts circulated among that 
people, inculcating moral duties on Christian principles. Whereas 
the translation of the Bible becomes, in various ways, a fountain of 
instruction. Let the parables of the gospels alone be distributed 
among a barbarous people, and they will arrest their attention in a 
degree in which the fables of their own superstition never could. 
Where Christian preachers do not abound, tracts, containing extracts 
of Scripture, or rather “ portions of Scripture, with a few words of 
explanation,” are the obvious and legitimate means of instructing 
the people. But chiefly in our ample dominions in the East is 
an extensive field opened for the translation of the Scriptures, In 
centinental Asia, and in our insular possessions, there are languages 
of which as yet we scarcely kuow more than the names. But Pro- 
vidence hath so ordered it, that at this day, almost every people, in 
this part of the world, can read and write, (which was not the case 
in the first ages of the church, ) as if to prepare them to receive the 
instructions of Christianity.” 


The cause of Christianity cannot be better served than by the 
extension of the national church. For this purpose episcopal 
superintendance will be essential to ordain natives on the spot ; to 
dispense the ordinance of confirmation; to direct the labours of 
the missionaries ; to form and regulate the growing church; and 
finally, to preserve as much as may be the unity of religion within 
our dominions. : 

If there is to be an effective church at all in India, there must 
be a facility of ordination; without this inherent power of recruit 
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and restoration any establishment must languish. “ To come, 
for instance, from tndin for ordination, and to return again, would 
consume one whole year of a man’s life, and perhaps the ‘best 
part of his property.” It would be quite anomalous to adopt 
one system of church government in our colonies, and another in 
the mother country; besides its contradicting the belief we pro- 
fess, as members of the establishment, that episcopacy is the kind 
of hierarchy established by the founders of our faith. Our 
church does not, indeed, agree with Rome in considering confirm- 
ation as a sacrament, but it agrees with Luther and Calvin in 
considering it as an institution which ought to be retained, as 
being in undoubted conformity to primitive use, and a most salu- 
tary ordinance, administered at that most critical and impressible 
period of life, which poets and philosophers unite in representing 
as big with our future destiny. It is then that the young Chris- 
tians vow to go forth “ as soldiers of Jesus Christ, to fight under 
his banner against the world, the flesh, and the devil. This sacred 
rite,” says Dr. Buchanan, “is utterly unknown in our foreign do- 
minions, and appears to be renounced by the church, as being an 
observance of slight import, compared with the trouble of ap- 
pointing a person to administer it.” 

The chief objection which has perhaps operated against a co- 
lonial church establishment is its expense, and the increase of in- 
fluence it may give to the administration. But to this Dr. Bucha- 
nan observes, that the episcopal dignity in the colonies may be 
made more conformable to the primitive pattern. “ ‘The church 
of Rome manifested a wisdom in this respect (derived from early 
ages) which is worthy of our imitation. ‘Though her bishops at 
home (in Europe) were possessed of great temporalities, her 
bishops abroad were ordained generally on a very slender endow- 
ment. They were exhorted to look for further aid to the sanctity 
of personal character, and to its effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple among whom they exercised their spiritual office.” 

The establishment which he proposes is as follows: __ 

That there should be bishops at the seven following stations. 

1. ‘The West Indies. 

2. Bengal; or, North Hindostan. 

3. Madras; or, South and East Hindostan. 

4. Bombay; or, West Hindostan. 

5. Ceylon; the Insular Diocese, including Java, &c. 

6. South Africa. 

7. New South Wales. . 

An archdeacon, or representative of the church, with a suit- 
able clergy, at 
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1. Java and dependencies. 

2. Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon. 

$3. West Africa, (Sierra Leone, &c.). 

4. Malta. 

These to be supported at the expense of government, but 
the subordinate clergy by the Christian inhabitants of the place, 
and by contributions from the three church missionary societies. 


- This body of clergy should not be at once transported to these 


dioceses, nor should the cures be 80 lucrative as to induce any 
persons to fill them from mercenary motives. The description 


of clergymen which the societies at home should send out Dr. 
Buchanan thus describes : 


“‘ He ought always to be a man of learning, good temper, and 
approved piety ; one whose correspondence would interest the pub- 
lic, and throw light on the dark region which he inhabits. If his 
religious zeal produce no fruit, either as awriter or practical preacher, 
the sooner the society dissolves their connexion with him the better.” 


Dr. Buchanan proposes also stations to which men of litera- 
ture might be sent as representatives of the church; their em- 
ployment should be to collect information conducive to missions, 
to versions of the Scriptures, and the elucidation of the sacred 
volume. But this class of men, however valuable, seem rather 


appendages of a missionary than a church establishment. 


{n considering the demand our foreign settlements have on 
the mother country for a supply of their spiritual wants, Dr. 
Buchanan observes, that the West India islands are inhabited by 
three distinct classes, whites, mulattos, and negroes, whose claim 
to instruction varies with their relation to the parent state. ‘To 
the Africans whom we have torn from their native country we 
owe every care and nurture of which they are susceptible. We 
have forcibly appropriated their bodily services to our use ; in re- 
turn, we ought, at least, to administer to them that modicum of 
instruction, which the heathens themselves held their slaves en- 
titled to. ‘This description of population at present amounts to 
nearly one million of souls, who are held to.be out of the cure of 
any particular pastor, and incapable of benefiting by his Jabours. 

In Jamaica, which is the best provided of any of our colonies 
with the means of religious instruction, each parish or parochial 
cure, supposing each to have a clergyman, contains 300 square 
miles, and on an average 12,554 persons (including slaves). In 
this island a layman inducts the rector into his living, and may 
suspend him ad libitum from his office; a subjection of spiritual 
to lay authority unparalleled by any sect among us, however far 
removed from primitive discipline. ‘The only remedy for these 
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abuses, aud the only means of enforcing a regular observance of 
the customary duties of Christianity, Dr. Buchanan conceives is 
the appointment of a prelate of episcopal rank to superintend the 
clergy of the West Indies. A medium of spiritual communica- 
tion would be thus established with this neglected part of our 
empire, “ and the great family of Africans in particular, who 
want a general guardianin those islands, whom they might: know 
to have been appointed by the nation to superintend their spiritual 
state, would thus learn that they are subjects of the king.” The 
state of the mulattos in the West, and the half-casts in the East, is 
so degraded, their numbers are so increasing, and the consequent 
mischief is so pressing, that it is impossible that the subject can 
much longer be kept from the view of the legislature. ‘This un- 
happy race is of English descent ; but it is a proscribed race 
in both hemispheres; a curse still following the immoral con- 
nexion. “ The negro works, and is therefore good for something ; 
but the mulatto,” says the planter, “is good for nothing.” Here 
again, says the Christian divine, the remedy is to instruct them in 
our common faith; to raise them by education above the con- 
tempt of their species; and by opening to them prospects of bet- 
tering their condition, to encourage them to respect themselves. 

It has been clearly established by evidence before the House 
of Commons that it is a prejudice, general among the planters, 
and one by which the whole course of their proceedings in this 
respect are regulated, that the African is incapable of religious 
instruction, But the recent conduct of the legislative body of 
Jamaica has put the matter beyond a doubt. ‘They have, ina 
spirit which, as the missionaries have observed, savours much of 
the times of Diocletian, in despite of the expressed opinion of 
his majesty’s government in this country, persecuted with indigni- 
ties never known to have been inflicted on the white population, 


those who preach to, or pray with, the negroes. ‘The first alleged _ 


-ground of these proceedings was, that the slaves by being per- 
mitted to assemble at these meetings to hear Christian instruc- 
tion, were in danger “ of being perverted with fanatical notions ; 
and that opportunity was afforded them of concerting schemes of 
much public and private mischief.” But this pretence, for we 
can give it no other name, has since been abandoned both by the 
adoption of a new preamble to their second edict, and their 
scornful rejection of a draft Act providing against the evil, sent 
them by his Majesty, to which the governor was empowered on 
its passing the assembly to give the royal assent. ‘The ground of 
the next enactments of their legislative body was much nobler— 
it was a zeal for the dignity of religion itself. ‘The ordinance 
which was passed by the common council of Kingston on the 
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15th June, 1807, is “ to prevent the profanation of religious rites 
and false worshipping of God, under the pretence of teachin 
and preaching by illiterate persons,” (one of the silenced preach- 
ers is the reverend Mr. Reid, a regular ordained minister of the 
church of Scotland). ‘The gravamima stated in the preamble are 
the “ divers indecent and unseemly noises, gesticulations, and be- 
haviour which are used, and take place, during such pretended 
preaching and worshipping of God.” It was therefore enacted, 
that if any person, under pretence of being a minister of religion 
or expounder of Scripture, should “ presume to preach, or teach, 
or offer up public prayer, or sing” psalms, in any meeting or as- 
sembly of negroes,” who was not duly authorised and qualified 
for the same, he should be punished ; if a white man, by tine and 
unprisonment: but if “a slave should, under such pretence, 
presume to preach, or offer up public prayer, or sing psalms,” (in 
doing which it is obvious that these Africans would be in danger 
of the unseemly noises and gesticulations above mentioned,) he 
should be punished by “imprisonment for six months, or by 
whipping, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or by both, as shall 
be in those cases respectively adjudged.” 

But to render this interdiction of public worship and instruc- 
tion the more complete, it was prohibited before and after the 
times of the slaves beginning and finishing their daily labours. By 
another Act, the missionaries are forbidden to preach to the blacks, 
under penalty of twenty pounds for every slave that can be proved 


to have attended them. These acts, after a full hearin 
been disallowed by his majesty in council. 


“We are concerned to state, (says Dr. Buchanan), that the 
spirit of opposition to the instruction of the slaves of Jamaica still 
continues, notwithstanding the repeated interference of his majesty’s 
government. Had there isien any hope tiat hostility would cease, 
the above details would not now have been given to the public. But 
as we apprehend public dishonour has been put upon Christianity 
in a part of the British empire ; and as the interests of more than 
300,000 hapless Africans are concerned in the event; it appeared 


to be a case which ought to be submitted, in its full dimensions, to 
the imperial parliament.’’ 


g, have 


Than these facts, can any expressions more feelingly describe 
the dismal state of the white and black population of our colonies, 
as to religion? ‘The master has been so long debarred from the 
light, that he envies it to his slave. Christian charity banished 
from his ears has fled bis heart. ‘These are the miserable conse- 
quences of making no adequate provision for the preachers of 
the Gospel, and what other remedy can be devised more effectual 
than the boon of an effective church establishment to our posses- 
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sions in the Atlantic? This was clearly seen by an eminent pre- 
late in Ireland, who devoted some of the best years of his life, and 
a considerable portion of his property, to effectuate a somewhat 
similar institution in the Bermudas. Speaking of the description 
of ecclesiastics usually sent to America, he says :—“ To this may 
be imputed the small care that hath been taken to convert the 
negroes of our plantations, who, to the infamy of England, and 
scandal of the world, continue heathen under Christian masters, 
and in Christian countries ; which could never be if our planters 
were rightly instructed, and made sensible that they disappointed 
their own baptism by denying it to those who belonged to them: 
that it would be of advantage to their affairs, to have slaves who 
should ‘ obey in all things their masters according to the flesh, not 
with eye-service, as men pleasers; but in singleness of heart, as 
fearing God:’ that Gospel liberty consists with temporal servi- 
tude; and that their slaves would only become better slaves by 
being Christians *.” 

In considering the wants of our eastern empire, Dr. Buchanan 
observes, that the island of Ceylon first presents itself to our 
view. In 1801 it was computed that there were $42,000 pro- 
testant Christians on the island, and these were then attended by 
only three English chaplains, and three protestant missionaries. 
The churches, formerly numerous and spacious, are at this time 
mostly fallen into ruins, and those that stand are occupied at 
pleasure by Romish priests from Goa, who, with the priests of 
the idol Boodha, annually make numerous proselytes from the 
‘neglected population. In Java, the ancient seat of the Dutch 

empire in the east, there are numerous protestants of that church. 
These, with the other Christians in the eastern Archipelago, 
being now severed from every establishment, it is reasonable to 
suppose, would join any which the wisdom of parliament might 
appoint. The native Christians in the east, subject to our so- 
vereign, are near a million; these, on the continent alone, are 
more than half that number. Few of this immense host are 
possessed of the charter of their faith, and can only obtain it by 
the charitable donations of individuals in this country, or as a 
boon from the government of which they are the subjects. In 
the way in which versions of the Scriptures are now made, there 


is no supervision by which their correctness can be warranted ; 


nor is there now, as formerly, any pious provision made that eve 
congregation of the faithful may possess the code of their belief. 


* Bishop Berkeley’s Proposal for the better supplying ef Churches in our 
Plantations, London, 1725, 
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All is left contingent,—the church appears to have abandoned 
the best interests of her children to the precarious zeal of casual 
philanthropists. ‘“ But there is one principal reason why parlia- 
ment should sanction the distribution of the Bible among our 
Christian subjects: namely, that governors of districts in ea 
unless they be men who are friendly to Christianity, will not give 
themselves any trouble on the subject; and the hostility of a 
single public officer may stop the distribution of Bibles, and 
shut out the heavenly gift from a whole province.” 

One remarkable feature in the events of the present times is 
the general relaxation by the Romish priests of their prohibitions 
of the Scriptures to their congregations*. We feel this to be 
ominous of a better spirit in that church,—it certainly is auspi- 
cious to the propagation of true Christianity. There are numerous 
Roman catholics in India, the remains of the Portuguese, and 
the Syrian convents: few even of their priests have complete 
copies of the Scriptures; and amongst those Christians of St. 
Thomas who retain their primitive faith, little differing from that 
of our reformed cliurch, there is a still greater dearth of the sa- 
cred oracles. There is every reason to suppose that this venera- 
ble body of Christians would become members of any eccle- 
siastical establishment we might form in the east. It is the 
cause of those myriads of idolaters, who are our fellow subjects, 
and that of the neglected natives of this island, who are our 1m- 
mediate brethren, which Dr. Buchanan mainly advocates. Is 
our national aggrandisement in wealth and power simply an end 
sufficient to justify our subjecting by force a foreign people to 
our sway; and if it be, are there no relative duties which arise 
from such conquest? To say there are none would be a proposi- 
tion too monstrous even for men who, in their pursuit of power 
and riches, pay but a secondary regard to the code of moral ob- 
ligations,—they acknowledge that a participation in civil rights, 
as far as their civilization enables them to enjoy them, should be 
allowed to conquered provinces. Here they stop. But will a 
Christian legislature do so? We hope not. The question has 
never yet been fairly before the public,—it has never been im- 


* “| have learnt by experience,” saysa Roman catholic correspondent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, “ that the catholic people are more ready to 
read the Bible, than the e/der ministers are to permit or recommend it. For 
there still continues among eur clergy, in many places, the pernicious prejudice, that 
our church prohibits to laymen the reading of the Bible ; and another, as general 
as the former, that Scripture reading produced more harm than good among the 
people. This induced me a few years ago,” continues he, * to publish § Extracts 

“from the Holy Fathers, and other Divines of the Catholic Church, concerning the 


on and Usefulness of reading the Scriptures, by Leander Van Ess, 
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partially canvassed. India may have been treated as a source of 
wealth, of military fame, or ministerial patronage; but, discus- 


sion has hardly breathed on her rights as an integral part of ou 
empire. | 


* What apology,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ shall be offered for this 
omission? It is this:—the British nation, during the progress of 
conquest by a private company, scarcely posi Ri the Hindoo 
people as her charge. Her right in them, or her dominion over 
them, was not ascertained. Her relation to them was dubious. 
She did not (that is, the nation at large did ar view them directly 
as her children. This was literally thecase. But she will acknow- 
ledge, we trust, that she views them as her children now.” 


There are political reasons also for rendering us anxious for 
an identity of religion in these distant territories of Britain. 
“ Our Indian empire,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ has been called an 
empire of opinion.” Where an European force of 30,000 men 
hold in subjection a population of sixty millions, indeed, this 
cannot be otherwise. But what does this teach us, but to labour 
in the most enlightened manner to raise this opinion into an ope- 
rative principle of allegiance and fidelity. ‘To render our reli- 
gion respectable in the eyes of the natives by some exterior de- 
monstrations of attachment toit, and by every prudent means to 
allure them to it, and to lessen the occasions of hostile collision 
with them. Our civil and political institutions, whatever sub- 
stantial blessings they communicate, wear in the eyes of the na- 
tives a mercenary character. If these points were attended to, 
there could be no doubt of the effect, for it is agreeable to Asiatic 
principles to respect religious men and religious endowments. 
‘The Romish bishops remain even where the European people 
who first founded them have been driven from the settlements. 

The civilization of America is an argument usually alleged 


against civilizing and christianizing India. But Dr. Buchanan 
triumphantly retorts : 


‘© What then was the case of America? America at the time of 
the revolution was peopled with Indians and dissenters. Almost 
every religious sect had, in the progress of time, acquired a weight 
and Coreen in the country superior to that of the church of 
England. That church had not an authorised representative in the 
whole land. It had not the constituent privilege of the smallest 
sect. It was properly no visible church, When, therefore, a com- 
motion took place, there were but few persons to vote for the 
church of England, or for the constitution to which she belonged. 
And she fell. Had a majority of the Americans been attached to 
the church of England, and had that church maintained its osten- 
sible rank among the other denominations, as at home, would the 
American revolution have taken place? We have no warrant to be- 
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lieve that it would, judging from the ordinary events in the com- 
mon course of human afiairs.”’ 


Besides, the most short-sighted politician will hardly contend 
that it will be possible to erect any effectual barrier to the gra- 
dual civilization of the natives of India; he must be unread in- 
deed in human affairs who can suppose this possible. Let them 
be civilized, therefore, in the only way preclusive of wild and 
revolutionary principles. But it is said that the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the natives are insuperable. How would the 
millions of converted heathens, who have died in a better hope, 
have fared, had such a dogma been recognised in former ages, to 
the extinction of all zeal for propagating the faith? But on 
this subject we will hear Dr. Buchanan. 


‘‘ This unfounded surmise seems to have been well calculated 
to impose on men at a distance from the scene. It was first sug- 
gested by very honest, probably, but certainly not well informed 
minds; which, in their view of India, mistook a part for the whole; 
and, in considering a particular act of some native troops, for which 
they could not account, thought of ascribing it to motives which 
never entered into their uitts Prudent and peaceable means of 
extending the Christian religion will not be the cause of rebellion in 
India, while we have a foot of land inthe country. The natives are 
entirely a divided people in religious sentiment. They differ from 
one another as well as from us. There are numerous casts of reli- 
gion, and differences of religious belief amongst them. Mission- 
aries of various sects, Christian, Mahometan, Brahminical, and 
Boodhist, have existed among them from time immemorial, There 
is no novelty, as some in England consider it, in the attempt to 
convert the Asiatics to Christianity. It began in Hindostan more 
than a thousand years ayo. But such facilities as are now pre- 
sented to us, for influencing the minds of men throughout these 
extensive provinces, were never before possessed by any Christian 


people.” 


And here Dr. Buchanan repeats that the object of his publi- 
cation is not to recommend any direct attempt to convert the 
natives by way of expensive establishment, but for England to 

rovide for the spiritual wants of her own children, which will 
itself be the best collateral means of promoting a change in the 
religion of the heathens. Of these persons, most of them in the 
prime of life, who leave this country for India, but one-tenth re- 
turn: should not “ their religion follow them to that inhospitable 
clime; to be their solace in their exile, to be the guardian of 
their morals, and their defence against superstition, or ultimate 
atheism? And is not this a proper question to be submitted to 
the wisdom and justice of the British parliament ?” 

The thirty thousand British protestants necessarily spread 
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through the various provinces of our eastern empire to gorers 
und retain it, are at present left far more destitute of religious 
instruction than the same number would be ceteris paribus if 
concentrated. The East-India company have most humanely 
supplied every considerable station with a surgeon; let us hope 
the time will come when a chaplain will be thought not less 
necessary. | 

The disaffection of the British troops in India is notorious, 
and can only be accounted for by the effect of their separation 
from home, and the comparative luxury and ease of their si- 
tuations, unchecked in its operation by any species of religious 
instruction. Few who leave this country for India have attain- 
ed that age when men embrace Christianity from deliberate con- 
viction. 


‘“¢ Under such circumstances,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ can the En- 
glish nation be surprised if the majority of persons who have had 
their education in India (where a Christian education is so rarely per- 
fected) should vote against our offering Christianity to that coun- 
try? Their prejudice is not properly their own fault, but the fault 
of their education, and of their country ; which will send forth a 
number of young men, in constant annual succession, to govern a 
great empire, and then leave their pliant minds at the mercy of 
Brahminical morals and theology, of licentiousness and infidelity.” 


The college of Fort William, and the establishment of Hertford 
college in England, have had considerable effect in remedying 
this evil, and indicate the probability of a great extension of the 
benefit, should the same plan be executed on a larger scale. 

“ An appeal to the justice and humanity of this nation has 
seldom been made in vain.” When the abominable cruelties of 
the African slave-trade were satisfactorily established, it was soon 
abolished ; and it is surely not too much to hope, that when the 
cruelties of the Hindoo superstitions, and the facility of abolish- 
ing them, are universally known in this country, ae will speedily 
be taken by our government to promote their abolition. In the 
provinces of Guzerat and Cutch alone, 3000 infants, it has been 
ascertained, are annually slaughtered; and 10,000 widows, all de- 
luded, and most of them unwilling victims, have been computed 
to be annually burnt with their deceased husbands, besides the 
numerous aged who are prematurely put to death by their im- 
patient successors. 

The success of the government of Bombay in diminishing the 
frequency of these enormities, demonstrates the possibility of suc- 
cess if the same were attempted in a still more comprehensive 
manner. The Mahometans, it is well known, would never tole- 
rate such practices in the districts subject to their government. 
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It is, we think, a just complaint of Dr. Buchanan, “ that money 
taken from the idolaters for sufferance to engage m the horrid 
solemnities of Juggernaut should be brought into the national 
treasury.” The legislature, we hope, will so express their opi- 
nion on this subject, that the practice may be discontinued. Dr. 
Buchanan <oticlndes this part of his work by some forcible re- 
marks on the duty of our government’s legislating on Christian 
principles and for Christian ends. The recognition of this obli- 
gation was the basis on which, upwards of two centuries ago, our 
prosperity as a nation was founded. Let our minds be impressed 
with the excellent remark of Dr. Buchanan, “ that a people are 
necessarily rewarded or punished, as a nation, in this world, since 
they cannot be rewarded or punished, as a nation, in the world to 
come.” For the particulars of Dr. Buchanan’s plan of an ec- 
elesiastical establishment for Ingia specifically we must refer 
our readers to the work itself, which for style, sentiment, reason- 
mg, and information, though produced under the pressure of 
emergency, and of bodily sufferings, exhibits all that the devout 
can desire, the philanthropist claim, and the critic exact. 

We cannot withhold, however, the following passages on the 
appointment of the bishop. : 


** It is expedient, therefore, that this spirit should be properly 
directed, and kept, so far as may be practicable, within the channel 
of the established church. If there = not a bishop of our church 
to ordain native priests for the people in India, it may be expected 
that teachers of other denominations will pervade the country in a 
few years. 7 

** In the progress of the Christian civilization of the natives of 
India, it is proper that they should have before their eyes the na- 
ture and form of our church, and be witnesses themselves that we 
do it honour, and do not despise it. When a native inclines to em- 
brace the Christian religion, if he sees that its ministers are re- 
spected by the state, and that Christianity in a Hindoo is recognised 
by government, he knows that he shall have protection. At present, 
he sees nothing in Christianity but reproach and ruin. He sees no 
native Christian recognised, as such, by government: he sees no 
native Christian raised to offices of trust or honour, Nay, the ig- 
norance of the people is so great (particularly in Bengal, where 
there is no community of native Christians enjoying political con- 
sequence, as in the South), that they doubt whether their civil h- 
berties are equally secure to them under the denomination of 
Christian, as under that of Hindoo and Mussulman. 

_ “ In Bengal there are 13,308 European protestants (men); of 
whom, 2,589 are civil and military officers, most of them allied te 
the first families in this kingdom. Of these 13,308 men, a tenth 
part do not return to England. Their children, by English 


mothers, are generally sent home; but their children, by native 
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mothers, remain generally in the country. The parents desire, of 
course, to educate their children in the protestant faith; and to 
bring them, at the proper age, to the bishop for confirmation, to 
renew the vows of baptism. But, as circumstances are, they must 
die in the country, and leave their offspring to select such a religion, 
among the various casts, as they shall choose. The expression 
which Bishop Lowth used, in respect to this conduct of the church 
toward her sons, may be seen in another place: it will not be here 
repeated. 

“© When the king’s judges were first appointed to India, the 
measure was opposed at home and abroud. ‘ What!" it was ex- 
claimed, * impose English law on a Hindoo! Restrain the libert 
of the company’s servants, by the presence of a king’s judge ! This 
was the language then. But what is the language now? We sup- 
pose there 1s not a man in India who will not confess that no in- 
dividual measure was ever fraught with greater blessings to the 
country.— It is not too much to predict, that the measure which in- 
troduced English law into India will not be more beneficial than 
that which introduces the English religion.” "Ts | 


Our limits force us, however reluctantly, to pass over Dr. 
Buchanan’s account of the half-casts, or offspring of the Euro- 
peans and native women, and we shall close our éxtracts with a 


part of his remarks on the want of churches m our Eastern 
empire. 


- “Tn the letter from the chairman and deputy-chairman of the 
court of directors, to Lord Melville, dated 4th March, 1612, they: 
state, ‘ That the disbursements of.the company for commerce, for 
stores, and for sums expended in the acquirement of territory, with 
forts, &c. has amounted to 51,182,127 /..—it would have been sa- 
tisfactory in this retrospect, if we could have seen that a small por- 
fon ~ these fifty-one millions had been laid out in building a 
church. 

‘«‘ But there is, perhaps, less room for crimination here than may 
by some be apprehended. Any other commercial body of men 
from England would have probably observed the same conduct in 
the same circumstances. But did not the Dutch and the Pore 
tuguese promote Christianity, and organize religious establishments 
m the East? They did, in a liberal and Be cant! manner. But it 
was properly the state which acted; and not a private company. 
When the English East-India company were first. incorporated, 
they intended merely to exist in a private character, and to ex- 
tend commerce.. They did not intend to become sovereigns of an 
empire. If they had, they would no doubt have given their royal 
pledge, that Christianity should flourish in their, dominions in 
India, like the native palm tree, But they are now sovereigns of 
an empire ; and it is only expected that, in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances in which Providence has placed them, they will concur 
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with his majesty’s government in doing what his majesty would do 
in their place. 

“If the honourable Company be desirous to retain the govern- 
ment of the Indian empire, (we consider it an awful respon- 
sibility), it will be proper to shew that this may be done without 
prejudice to Christianity. It is of more consequence to the honour 
of our country, that the character of the Christian religion be main- 
tained inviolate in India, than that the trade be opened or shut. It 
is unquestionably true, ‘ That the opening of the trade, and the 
permission of colonization, would be more favourable to the exten- 
sion of Christianity, and of European civilization, than a system of 
exclusion.? He who shall deny this position must be able to 
maintain propositions (as has been already shewn) repugnant to 
the dispensations of Providence, and to the revelation of God, The 
rulers of the country will, therefore, keep this undeniable fact in 
mind; and endeavour to prevent the effects of this peculiar incon- 
venience of their government, by founding liberal institutions for 
Christianity. 

“‘ The tenure of the Indian empire, we repeat it, involves an 
awful responsibility. If the Company be willing to keep in their 
permanent service 30,000 Englishmen, of whom ‘but an inconsider- 
able eet return to their native country ; if they would continue to 
preside over the numerous and increasing race of half-cast pro- 
testants, and over a population of 60,000,000 of natives ; it will be 
satisfactory to the nation to know, that these, our brethren and fel- 
low-subjects, are likely to enjoy moral advantages, under the go- 
vernment of the East-India company, at least equal to what they 
would have had, if they were under the national care.” 


We hope the very imperfect sketch here given of this invalu- 
able memorial of Dr. Buchanan will have that effect on our 
readers for which it was solely intended,—to induce them to read, 
and impartially and solemnly to weigh, its afflicting and awful 
statements. 

Some may perbaps think that it is presumptuous for persons 
destitute of local knowledge to hazard any observations on the 
important subject of giving Christianity io India, either to the 
heathens or to our own people; but we must remind them, 


that the parties whom they hold to be the sole authorities are 


the same men who, having embarked in a very different specu- 
lation, to justify their past indifference to this sovereign duty, 
maintain the inexpedience and impracticability of any attempts 
to supply the spiritual wants of this immense population: we 
theretore humbly submit that their opinion ought not to be 
deemed a decisive authority, but that the question should be 
open to discussion on its own merits. 
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Art. XXVIU.— The Countess and Gertrude, or Modes of Dis- 
- cipline. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. In-four Volumes. 
London. : Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington. 1812.. 


T rere are spots among the mountainous parts of Switzerland 
where the righthand may gather a full-blown flower, while the left 
touches a mass of ice: so it is with respect te the novel of Miss 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins. We read her introductory chapter 
with such interest and approbation, as to render us extremely im- 
atient to enter upon the work itself: but the glow of satisfac- 
tion which the perusal of the imtroduction left upon our minds 
was, on our first step into the precincts of the story, exchanged 
for a sudden chill. We found ourselves at once in the province 
of frigid jests, and at the congealing point of female bombast 
and pedantry. 
As a specimen of the good sense which runs through the intro- 
ductory chapter, we will, without more formality, introduce to our 
readers, and particularly to our readers of fashion, if it be our 
<ood fortune to have any, a passage containing very just and 
pointed censure on the destitute state in which the morals of 
servants are left by the heads of families. 


. © The present relaxed mode of governing a family, in too many 
instances deprives females of that protection which the affluent 
might, without injury to themselves, and certainly with a great in- 
crease of sober satisfaction, afford to the indigent. It is a very dif- 
ficult matter to prevail on a woman of conscience in the ‘ upper 
circles’ as they are called, to take the charge of a young girl:on her 
first quitting her father’s cottage; the consequence of which diffi« 
culty is, that such girls must be content at first with the lowest 
mistresses, from whom they not unfrequently import into nurseries 
and dressing-rooms, ideas,and manners that are a thousand times 
more inconvenient than their primitive ignorance and awkwardness, 
‘“* The objection to taking this responsiblity, is made in the com- 
mon-place phrase, ‘I cannot look after my servants ;’ but if the 
proprietor of a great manufactory were to say, ‘ I cannot look after 
my workmen,’ we should see the absurdity, and he would feel the 
effect of it: our duty must be done, nor can we neglect it on this 
point through any other mistake than that of not considering our 
servants as persons between whom and ourselves the distinctions 
necessary in this world, will cease, and for our care of whom, whil 
employed in our service, we are to give as solemn an account as © 
our care of our children, How half of us can-stand this scrutiny, 
let us ask our own consciences. | 
. © We deny the assertion, that it is impossible to take care of a 
large family of servants—it may be a labour of Hercules to cleanse 
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an Augean stable; but we trust there are few such slovens as the 
king of Elis; and if it were our lot to inherit after so dirty a prede- 
cessor, there are strong streams that may even now, and in this 
country, be turned to the purifying purpose of the Alpheus or the 
Peneus. Lady Startwell has proved, that, at twenty years of age, 
well-born, well-educated, and boasting no peculiar powers, it is 
possible to take the management of a large * ready-made family" 
and a noble establishment, to conciliate the love of the one, by as- 
sisting them in the government of themselves, and to regulate the 
other by that gentle coercion which never fails to obtain respect. 
The means are very easy, if the mind can be abstracted from this 
world’s paltry interruptions ; and Lady Startwell will never, unless 
some great calamity befull her, have half the trouble in managing 
her household well, that others take to ruin the morals of their 
servants and their own tempers; for she knows what she has to do, 
and she does it; yet she is not apparently more occupied in her 
household affairs than other women of her own rank, nor half so 
busy as Countess Pennywise, who entertains her friends with the 
generosity of her tradesman in advising her ¢ not to buy soap when 
the price had suddenly risen.” Were all mistresses of great families, 
like Lady Startwell, there would be no difficulty in sheltering the 
modesty of an humble girl in a situation of protection: such girls 
would be received in subordinate capacities there, instead of bein 
driven to an alehouse and the society of quartered soldiers ; ind 
from those of good habits, they would learn them. 
** We should weary were we to investigate the multifold causes 
which contribute to make some mistresses of families worse than 
d-for-nothing members of society. We will only name the in- 
erdinate love of pleasure and of dress—these things meet the eye of 
their servants; their drawing-room follies they may enjoy more in 
secret; but these and their consequences, idleness and extrava- 


gance, seem to go through the hands of servants, and are not lost 
3a their passage. 

“« One deleterious fruit of this corrupted soil, is that soporific of 
household care, called ‘ board-wages.’ Even in the time of the 
Spectator, it was considered as pernicious, and certainly manners 
are not now such as to abate its noxious influence. It is the resort 
of ignorance and idleness, and the source of infinite mischief. Lady 
Alimony, indeed, defends it on the plea, that ‘ it is the only possi- 
ble mode of government by which you ean avoid feeding an army 
instead of your household ;’ and we doubt not she is sincere in her 
belief. When we have a little pushed her in her argument, her 
last question has silenced us: * But how is it possible that I can 
take care of my servants, when, perhaps three times in the week, I 
am not at home till day-break?? We could have said, that some- 
thing might be done by way of check in accounts; but we had 
been told, that three times in the year was quite often enough for 


* that parody on the game of cribbage,’ our housekeeper's accounts. 
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~-Then, indeed, we could say no more, but ceased to wonder that 
his infirm lordship had his separate establishment in another 
county. 

“The pride felt by some ladies in seeing their servants drest 
above their station in life, is another circumstance of unfitness for 
protection, and an injury to the lower classes, that can result from 
nothing but pride. The sentiment declares itself in an imiplied in- 
junction to the beholders, to consider the dignity of those who have 
persons so dignified in appearance to wait on them, This is pure 
nonsense; but the effect 1s something worse. Many a young wo- 
ran has been rejected where she might have done well, because her 
former employer has thus corrupted her; and it is a fact, that the 
stipend and more than the stipend, is spent by female servants even 
of the lowest description, in this worse than folly. The resource is 


pretty obvious ‘ to the meanest capacity,’ and if ruin ensues, the 
unistress is not wholly excusable.” Vol. i. p. xxvi. 


After patiently persevering through these four volumes, as 
soon as we recovered ourselves, the first general observation 
which it occurred to us to make upon the work was this, that its 
bulk should have been reduced at least by one half before it 
was sent to the printer, and that the remaining half ought 
to have been submitted in MSS. to some friend or friends of the 
authoress, or to any sensible man or woman standing at a suffici- 
ent distance in point of taste, erudition, and judgment, from those 
who have been instrumental in corrupting the natural good senge 
of this lady by their facetious communications, 

Had the anecdotes and bons mots thrown together in such 
motley heaps at the bottom of the pages been naturally suggested 
by, or connected with, the subject of the page, and had they 
been ever so good in themselves, they would not have possessed 
the smallest right to be there: but the truth is, they are seldom 
introduced with the apology, insufficient as it,is, of being fairly 
started in the mind by the matter of the story. The book fur- 
nishes strong internal grounds of conjecture as to the manner in 
which all this trash has been collected. ‘To swell the publication 
to the size of four volumes seems to have been the sanguine deter+ 
mination of Miss Hawkins’s mind before sitting down to the task, 
and we cannot help suspecting that a huge common-place book 
which, probably, like a merchant vessel fitted out upon a 
adventuring voyage, has been freighted with whatever could 
be scraped together to captivate ignorant wonder, appears to 
have unloaded its contents into this publication. If any person 
doubts the correctness of this remark, we are content to abandon 
it to the charge of a 4 asperity, if upon opening any one of 
the volumes at any place where there happens to be a note he 
does not find it confirmed by example. ' 
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It is rather extraordinary that a person of unquestionable 
gprightliness and vigour should possess so perverse a taste in 
matters of wit and humour, that, although ranging without limit 
over whole centuries of traditionary jokes, and evidently borrow- 
ing, begging, and plundering on all sides, she has scarcely pro- 
duced one tolerable piece of humour sparkling amidst the worth- 
less heaps which she has accumulated. We will present the 
reader with a specimen or two promiscuously taken from among 
these silly notes, which will enable him to estimate the propriety 
of our observations. 


’ & Utterly irrelevant to what we have been saying, brought in by 
head, neck, and shoulders, but too humorous to be lost, we give a 
roof of the inaccuracy that even Mr. Sterling could fall into, and 
which his candor made him very willing to bring forward. He was 
so often right, that he could afford to be wrong ;—and if he had 
lost by divulging his mistake, he must have gained by the inge- 
nuousness of the confession, He had occasion to write to two per- 
sons at the same time; the one a solicitor, the other a catcher of 
rats. When we have said this, it will be supposed he mis-directed 
his letters. No such thing: he only misplaced the professions: the 
vermin-hunter took the affront passively ; but the solicitor request- 
ed in his reply, to know why he was styled a rat-catcher.” Vol. iii. 
25. 
eae e sensibility of the lower class of people, to this species of 
ymposition, is perhaps greater than that of the higher. ‘ And, O 
Lord, Sir!’ said a servant-maid, who had pyded herself that she 
was to marry a scholard, because she had been courted in fine lan- 
guage on paper; ‘ when I seed my husband sign the book in 
church with his mark, you mought have knocked me down with a 
feather.” 

** On an unfortunate failure in scholarship on another less im- 
portant occasion, a young friend sitting by us, furnishes us with the 
following anecdote: 

** In the representation of a play in a barn at Lewisham, by some 
of the lowest orders of strolling players, it was in the part of one to 
read a letter on the stage; and to save his teachers trouble, and his 
memory a burden, the lines were written: he took the paper in his 
hand, and advanced towards the audience, but recollecting himself, 
he stept to the side-scene, and, to the great diversion of the house, 
called out, ‘ I say—you forget I can’t read writing.’ ”’ 


Let the reader also turn to the note in pages 190 and 191 of 
the first volume, containing a list of juvenile anecdotes. | 

We might easily fill half the pages of this number with the 
same sort of absurdity if we could stoop to the task, and so far 
forget the interests of the reader. ‘In the whole compass of re- 
corded failures in attempts at humour, the work before us de- 
serves the palm of deteriority. Itis a happy circumstauce, how- 
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ever, for the authoress, that these. anecdotes and jests are so 
entirely foreign to the work itself, that if she can be persuaded 
in another edition to cut them all away with an unsparing hand, » a 
the main story will receive no sort of damage or disfigurement, 
and those, if there be any such, by whom this defalcation would 
be felt as a loss, may have the precious prunings collected into 
a detached folio for their special perusal and edification. 

The miserable puns, such as that upon Passion week, No- oF 
thinghamshire, for Nottinghamshire, and Lady Eggshell hatching oe 
a plot; the pedantic turns and absurd phrases, such as “ fore- u's 
mothers,” “ bijou occurrences,” “ bijou of accommodation,” | 
“ climax of bed-rooms,” “ dehortation,” “ sanguinary writings,” we 
“‘ butchering pathos,” “harrowing pathos,” “ somniculous mi- | 
sery,” “a halo of anecdote,” “a halo of pleasant feelings,” “ a 
halo of universal contempt,” “ hebdominal visit,” “ peripatetic, 
rumination,” “ an ipso facto husband,” “ a quid pro quo system 
of commutative justice,” “ adjusted in his cumbent posture,” 
“the derriere of the carriage,” “ gravely dissipated,” “ to be grati- 
fied en mass,” and athousand other phrases, pedantically, affectedly, 
and ignorantly used, should all, when the opportunity arrives, be 
without mercy dismissed. We say nothing of that species of wit. 
which consists in giving to the subjects of the various anecdotes 
names descriptive of their particular qualities, characters, or 
professions: as Dr. Rhubarb, Mr. Lint, Mrs. Gruel, Miss 
Stareabout, Miss Spanglefoot, Lord Portsoker, Miss Lazy- 
brains, Sir Puff Ball, Sir Veni Vidi Vici, Miss Millions, and Sir. 
Three per Cent Consols. This wretched sort of humour, which 
can only serve to supply a cheap fund of drollery for the gig- 
gling age of thirteen, will necessarily take their departure toge- 
ther with the anecdotes, jests, and detached pieces of character- 
drawing with which they are connected. 

But the work of retrenchment and excision oughtnot to end here. 
All the foreign words, whether from dead or living languages, all 
remarks on classic authors, all caressing compliments to friends, 
all attempts at description of high life, and much of that which 
appertains, or seems to appertain to religion, may with great ad- 
vantage to these volumes be lopped away. And we are persuaded 
that the trunk of sentiment and character which will remain, will 
be rendered infinitely more vigorous, firm, and full of sap, from, 
this defalcation of its morbid luxuriance. ‘The words, both from 
the Latin and French, are generally introduced without the only 
proper excuse for the introduction of them, gaiety of colouring, 
illustration of meaning, or accession of force, imparted by them 
to the subject. They are, too, it must be observed, in the use 
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made of thei in-this book, frequently misunderstood, as “ ipso 
facto,” “mesalliance,” and many others*. Her pictures of the man- 
ners of high life have no resemblance to the originals, and appear 
to be executed from such models as books, or the idle stories of 
common town-gossip are daily putting into circulation. 7 
' Wherever the authoress draws from the native fountains of 
her own intelligence and observation, her thoughts flow in a 
stream both deep and clear; her natural and original current of 
sentiment is bright, bracing, and salubrious; it 1s the turbid in- 
flux of other waters, the confluence of ditches and drains, and the 
weeds which infest the sides of the river producing an unwhole- 
some stagnation and irregular eddies, of which we complain, 
Many things drop from her on the topics of religious duty to 
which we most cordially subscribe, and we cannot help thinking 
that were she to yield on this subject to the proper bent of her 
mind, she would be freer from self-contradictions, and fuller of 
useful comment. Her great error on this head appears to arise 
from a too strenuous endeavour to make religion, by lowering its 
standard, a thing of more easy attainment than those whom she 
is very fond of calling ascetics and methodists are in the habit of 
representing it. We would humbly recommend her to consider 
that these are things not submitted but propounded to us, and that 
jt is not man that makes religion for God, but God that wills 
and dictates it toman. We must take it as we find it. Nothin 

appears to us to do this sacred cause more essential harm, than 
the apparent candour and liberality, but real cant and dogma- 
tism, which pervades the didactical common place of Lady 
Mary on this subject, which we will, though it is rather long, 
much too long, set before our readers, because it is really one of 
the best epitomes of what may be called a convenient fashionable 
religion we have any where encountered. The intermixture of 
what is undeniably good constitutes the real danger of these pious 
institutes of good Lady Mary, as they fatally conduce to recoms 


* We cannot conceive what could have suggested to the author the observa- 
tions she has made upon the supposed mistakes of medical men in respect to 
the word pulse. Where can she have found the ignorance she speaks of? We 
will extract the note. 

“ We are very sorry to say, we do not caricature in making our medical man 
sin against the rule that * a verb agrees with its nominative case,’ It is matter of 
unqualified wonder to hear the most sensible men—men who are scholars, and 
who haye every medical recommendation, adopt this almost fashionable ignorance 
of making pulse plural. It is descanting on the horn-book to remind them that, 
as pulse has a plural of its own, it cannot be a plural in its singular form.—Do, 
we entreat you, good gentlemen, indulge us by saying, ‘ Your pulse is steadier, 
your pulse ts weak,’ as used to be the fashion; or we can never talk of ¢ the throbe 
bing pulses of the brain,’ ” 
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menda system of practical employment for the Lord’s day, which, 
upon the whole, must be very agreeable to the gay religionists 


of the great world, but is very loosely connected with scriptural 
ordinances. 


*«¢ And now,” said her ladyship on entering her house, * how 
shall T most please you? for I look on the giving rational pleasure 
to a young person, us one of the allowed recreations of this cheerful 
day ; and [ will walk with you, or visit with you, or take yon to see 
the world in Kensington garden, or I will stay at home and read 
with you; make no scruple of being honest, for though, at my time 
of life, I hold my best use of the Lord’s day to be the preparing 
myself, in the intervals of public worship, by reading and meditay 
‘tion, for a world on which I must soon enter, yet, when an oppor- 
tunity, such as this, offers, of encouraging the good to continue 
good, I should prefer it to any personal solicitude.—Say, then, you 
like Kensington pie and I am at your service—it will not be so 
gay as it was in the spring; but still the town is not empty, and the 
day is not too hot to enjoy it.” 

You encourage me,’ said Gertrude, ‘ my dear madam, even 
to be wrong:—lI own it is a great temptation, for I never saw Ken- 
sington garden, except from Hyde park,’ 

** A few visitors, persons whose respect for Lady Mary shewed 
them deserving of her regard, in succession filled up the time, till 
they set out. Of the number, were two or three sensible men, who 
informed her of books or subjects of curiosity 3 one was her parish- 

riest ; two were young women, whose affections seemed increased 

y some cause for gratitude; and the conversation with all, was 
equally remoyed from the frivolous and the formal. 

_ “Could we, without wearying, we would detail Lady Mary’s 
sentiments and remarks in her promenade, She did not once thank 
God that she had passed the age of being easily pleased : she neither 
stigmatised fashions, nor encouraged folly ; but she taught discri- 
mination. She gave to beauty, grace, and elegance their meed of 
praise; and she shewed that the world may be our instruction, our 
amusement, or our bane, according to our choice, Many interest- 
ing little anecdotes she told of those whom they met, or who joined 
her for a few minutes, setting virtue in the fairest point of view, or 
the deviation from it in an awful one, 

‘“« There was a height of manner about Lady Mary, totally dis- 
tinct from pride, but bespeaking her rank ; and to all she met, ber 
deportment was so naturally, as well as correctly, adjusted, that it 

laced her and them in their proper situation ; to her superiors she 
ooked with dignified respect ; to her equals she was frank and con~ 
ciliating ; whilst to those who were her inferiors, she was gracefully 
encouraging. The aged could not fancy that they had outlived hee 
remembrance; the young saw themselves not beneath her regard ; 
and towards all, there was a tone of veracity, that gave the value of 
sincerity to her politeness. 
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‘*< «J am not yet,’ said she, § too old to be caught with trifles, or 
triflers ; and, though I would not wear these fine colours, these 
decorations, these gossamer Ornaments, yet they are all, in their 
simple state of existence, the work of an Almighty hand; and pink 
and purple, ostrich-feathers, and jewels, in their proper place, all 
catch my attention, and extort a species of admiration that is plea- 
sant in the excitation; and as for the wearers, if they will do any 
thing seriously to preclude themselves from the natural effect of 
maturer fears, they-and I can never disagree; the affectation in 
youth of despising what belongs to its age, may, 1 fear, make hy-, 
pocrites, but it seldom produces real wisdom.’ 

“ Returning home half an hour before dinner, Lady Mary said, 
‘ Now, if none of my Sunday friends interrupt us, we will this even- 
. 
ing avail ourselves of the hour of service at the neighbouring chapel, 
and atone for our omission of public worship this afternoon ; but, as 
J conceive it a right thing to be very good humoured to idle youn 
men on a Sunday, | always have a ih but ample dinner, to which 
a few of my friends’ sons are constantly invited. In my house- 
keeper’s room, I have a snug table for two or three who have known 
better days. My guests do not keep me at home very often, for I 
do not associate with the very naughty; they will, if 1 am circume 
stanced as to-day, sometimes go with me to hear our young orator 
at the chapel, Some, indeed, I have not yet got into such good 
training ; and with these I can do more by staying at home ; this I. 
do willingly, as, at least, I can keep them from worse company ; and 
[ own, though I wish to understand this day in the most liberal ac- 
ceptation we are warranted in, I feel something uncomfortable in 
thinking of their resorting even to chess and billiards ; they are so 
utterly unconnected with the business we have to do; they so pre- 
clude all recollection, and they are in themselves so innocent, that 
I dread them as habits rendered imperceptibly noxious, not by their, 
own incorporated evil, but simply by their empire over us.’ 

‘*'Two young men arrived nearly at the last moment; the one 


had the recommendations of good sense and an ardent curiosity,’ 


which Lady Mary was equally able and willing to indulge and to 
satisfy ; the other, related to her, seemed possessed of invincible 
good-nature, and a brilliant taste: he brought to her an offering of 
elegant sportive poetry, which she received with acknowledgment 
and commendation; the conversation was easy and animated ; and 
Gertrude was not allowed to decline a share in it. ’ 

** The party did not separate till it was nearly time for service, 
‘If you are going to chapel,’ said the elder young man, ‘ will you 
allow me to attend you?” ‘I shall wait your return,’ said the poet: 
* I feel lazy; but I insist on your going.’ Lady Mary, with some 
mirth, allowed his claim to indulgence ; but, before they had seat- 
ed themelves in the pew, he overtook them. ‘ You shame me,” 
said he, ‘ it is too bad:—1 should not have minded it, would you 
have let me be quiet; but your butler, supposing the stage clear, 
came to take care of your wine, and he begged my pardon in such, 
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A way, that somehow I was forced to say, I was following you, and, 
having said it, I felt that I must do it.’ 

*** You will not ask me, I am sure,’ said Lady Mary, ‘ to blame 
a cause that has had so good an effect.’ 

* The refreshments of the evening met them on their return, 
Conversation arose out of the subject of the sermon; and Lady 
Mary, mixing historical enquiry with moral discussion, brought fore 
ward the recollections and various information of the young men; 
she gave to each the opportunity of doing himself credit, and by, 
putting them into good conceit with themselves, she instructed them 
on those subjects that were really of the first importance with her, 

“* They retired before ten ; but Lady Mary would not allow them 
to escort Gertrude home. She detained her, to speak on the differ- 
ence between following the lead of others, and indulging ourselves 
in the performance of our duties, ‘ I call this,’ said she, ‘ a day of 
great relaxation and indulgence to myself: my time of life does not 
allow me leisure to make all Sundays like this: but if we take the 
vicissitudes of times and seasons, as they come, we shall find that 
the course to which the affairs of this life are subjected by the overs 
ruling hand of a wise Providencé, presents whatever we require. A 
rainy day, that keeps every body at home, permits me to be at home 
with myself; and relieving my attention by changing its object, a 
day of sixteen hours is not too long for me: I tell you | havea 
Sunday-book ; that which at present occupies with me the chief place 
next the Scriptures, is Klopstock’s Messiah, of which those who 
cannot read it in the original, can have no idea. It has been most 
dishonestly translated and degraded ; for though it has, lke most 
great works, creat faults, it has beauties not exceeded by the Para- 
dise Lost, and an importance that makes an acquaintance with it, 
when it can be obtained, something more than matter of amusement. 
It is a work I am always reading; aud, as it teaches me to look with 
humble hope and confidence, to a state of existence that is to re- 
compense us for the trials of this, it is my interest to make it my 

Vade-mecum: what is our interest is too pleasant to tire soon ; there« 
fore 1 am fond of the book; and as it does not cheat us by a 
our own endeavours unnecessary, I can always hope I am invigora 

in my path of duty by the pious German. Besides this, I read the 
sermons of our best writers, and the celebrated French preachers : 
I have cordial friends, with whom I correspond in a way not unsuit- 
ed to the day; and there is always, with such ‘ lilies of the field’ as 
myself, who ‘ neither toil nor spin,’ some little fanciful episode of 
imagined duty carrying on, which calls for the calm exercise of our 
limited powers; some little lass to be put in the way to get her 
bread ; some contrivance, similar to that in the fable of the Crow 
and the Pitcher, by which ingenuity may supply meaus we cannot 
command ; some one to advise; some one to console; some one’s 
cause to plead, or somebody to whom one can give pleasure, even 
without quitting the fire-side. ; 

“< ¢ With these ideas, you would not be surprised to see me very 
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angry at hearing Sunday vilified, or seeing it mis-used, because its 
use is not understood. Every thing is dull to the ignorant; and to 
rest, is acoinmand of tyranny to him who never works; but to those 
who know what it is to persevere, even in 4 course of moderate in- 
dustry, six days together, the seventh comes as a cordial, and is re- 
ceived as a friend, whom we would not meet but with a cheerful 
countenance, Different ranks of persons must give it different en- 
tertainment ; if the lower classes will but go to church once in the 
day, and forbear swearing, drinking, fighting, and such enormities, 
they have my hearty concurrence in their finery, their tea-gardens, 
and all their toil for pleasure ; nor would I abridge the gratification 
of Sunday hospitality amongst those with whom it is the only day 
of leisure, if it be indulged with a due regard to the purpose of the 
day, and the relief of our domestics. All this, you will say, carries 
the appearance of allowance and concession ; and, unless I give you 
my most private opinion, my dear young friend, I shall, after all, 
mislead you. Every day ought to be to us partially a Sabbath: all 
who can command an interval of leisure, ought to make use of it, 
for the purpose of stopping the springs and wheels of their occupa- 
tions, and communing with their own hearts ; but if as is too much 
the case with most of us, the stream sets with too strong a current 
to be thus checked, the return of the stated period is invaluable. 
As an enjoined Sabbath merely, that is as a day of rest, 1t demands 
our respect, our acquiescence, and our self-command ; but as the 
Lord's day, it has a more active character with us as parties to the 
New Covenant ; and I conceive its fit employment to be the solemn 
dedication of ourselves, from the time of our rising from sleep, till 
our falling into it again, to the duties of religion, without adinitting 
into it any of this world’s ideas or businesses, but such as serve to 
connect the commandments of the Old Testament with those of the 
New. But abstraction from the world, is a power few possess, 
and fewer ought to use ; for to be innocent, it must result from cir- 
cumstances: as soon as it forces them, it becomes reprebensible. 
The ascetic virtues are depredations on society, if society bas any 
claim on us; but there certainly are persons, who trained by mis- 
fortune, or the high character of their own mind, may presume to 
say on the Lord’s day, ‘ Farewell! thou busy world,’ and turn with 
all their heart to Him who made it. But let no one be unhappy, 
if this disposition, in its utmost extent, does not follow their honest 
endeavours. Let us do our best, and trust that we shall, as we pro- 
ceed, be enabled to make that best better. 

*¢* And uow, my dear young friend,’ concluded Lady Mary, ‘T 
have said to yeu what occurs to me on the subject of that day, which 
I would wish you to regard, not as the Jewish Sabbath, but as a 
day of amore active character, and substituting the equity of Christi- 
anity for the Mosaic law. We have passed it, I hope, pleasantly to 
us both.—Nothing remains for me to do but to join in devotion with 
my servants ; and, as this should be the last of their employments, 
that the impression may not be effaced, [ must know first that you 
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are safe at home; my chair shall convey you, and one of the men 
shall attend you; and, as I suppose we shall both be occupied to- 
morrow, our next meeting probably may be in my carriage. Should 

ou experience any disappointment or vexation, in your equipments, 

t me know, and [ shall be happy to assist you *."’” 

That this account of religion,—this pretty religious small-talk 
is very popular we have no doubt, and that by far the greater part 
of fashionable young females, as well as correct people in general, 
find it very consolatory, and very orthodox, is natural and probable. 
One thing only was wanting to give it perfection ; it was without 
any violent abuse of the poor methodists. An opportunity, how- 
ever, offers itself in the fourth volume, and in chapter 82, and, 
especially, in page 279, the old stories in defamation of this sect 
are repeated with a great air of authority and accurate information. 
We are told of a wretched teacher of this stamp, who “ was in 
high confidence with persons of rank, education, and unim- 
peachable integrity, and who, though professing. themselves of 
the church of England, thought it expedient to disperse over the 
country, as preachers of the gospel, as expounders of texts, and 
as advocates of moral virtue, a set of men too low, in every point 
of view, for any profession.” We are then told of preachers of 
this persuasion who find their way into female schools to under- 
mine the virtue of their young disciples under the pretence of 
improving them in piety. These are heavy charges against a 
body of men who certainly are not found in the daily commis- 
sion of trespasses against the peace, the duties, and the good 
order of society ; and every just person must agree with us, that 
nothing can warrant us in giving currency to such reports, but 
the most authentic proofs of their foundation in fact. It is, 
to the last degree, painful to see with what a resolute belief all 
such cruel gossip 1s vouched and transmitted. 

¢¢ Not weighed nor winnowed by the multitude, 
But swallowed in one mass, unchewed and crude.” 


We give ourselves very little trouble about what is said of our 
own partialities or principles; Christ and his religion are the 
objects on which we endeavour to fix our affections ; and find- 
ing these, as we think, in the doctrine, faith, and discipline of 
the church of England in a superior state of dignity and purity, 
we cheerfully give it all our attachment and obedience: but we 
will never display our attachment to it by listening to disparaging 
tales of other communions, much less by aiding im their propaga- 
tion: nejther will we seek to recommend ourselves by flattering 


¥ The words here printed in italics are not so in the work itself. The passages 
on which we found our remarks are so printed here to save the necessity of no-~ 
tucing them particularly, 
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the security of our own establishments, or relax from any stric- 
tures on its negligence or danger, which may appear to be useful 
in keeping alive in its members a tender sensibility to its in- 
terests. 

If these stories to the dishonour of methodists are not rashly 
taken up on mere trust, as we suspect they often are, still we 
maintain that it can do no good to the church to promote their 
publicity ; for, say what we will, to bring any body of men, pro- 
fessing religion, into contempt, is to bring some scandal upon 
religion itself. ‘There is only one way which we can with safety 
and propriety adopt of conducting the contest against sectaries 
and schismatics. We have so often said what, according to our 
humble conceptions, that conduct ought to be, that we will not 
repeat it here; but will content ourselves with expressing our 
fears that, if the sentiments of the good Lady Mary were to 
settle a standard of piety for the church of England, that church 
must soon sink under the weight of aggregate hostility, or de- 
pend upon the mutual jealousy of its opponents for an existence 
by sufferance. ‘That methodists sometimes abuse their power 
and opportunities, like individual members and ministers of other 
communions, who can doubt? But, if we reason from these 
particular instances to the conduct and character of a whole 
body, it is obvious to every considerate man how greatly we ex- 
pose our own cause. Let us suppose a methodist to have done 
what is said by the writer of this novel to have been the conduct 
of one of that body; have they no opportunity to retort the ac- 
cusation by referring to the conduct of one of our own mi- 
nisters within the recollection of most of our readers; and have 
they not as good aright to reason from particular cases to the 
general character of the mimisters of the church? Such a con- 
test carried on, in this way, by induction on each side, would 
evidently be as imfinite as it would be inflammatory and in- 
vidious., | 

We should be sorry, however, to be thought blind to the merit 
of many passages in this work, which afford very favourable 
specimens of the writer’s judgment and feeling.. We cannot but 
greatly commend many of the sentiments she puts into the mouth 
of Mr. Mudd,—as in page 11, vol. iv. where he declares his re- 
solution to dedicate the best favoured of his children to the ser- 
vice of his Maker. The account of Gertrude’s rambling progress 
in her studies, and the effects produced on her by the first peru- 
sal of the Bible, presents an innocent and pleasing picture, and 
discovers a skilful talent in sketching character in a state of 
native luxuriance, to which we are happy to bear testimony. The 
duty to parents is well and feelingly enforced by the sentiments 
and reasoning of Gertrude in many parts of the work ; and par- 
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ticularly in page 296, vol. iii. The description of the family of 
the Franklands, in vol. iii. page 202, is drawn with an amiable 
warmth of colouring which places the reader in the midst of 


them, and with a heart full of the most pleasing sympathies. 


There are, also, many satirical portraits, which are traced with 
force and humour, as in page 193, vol. iv. where the reader 
cannot fail of being amused by the absurdities of a parent 
in the foolish indulgence of her children. ‘The little piece of 
sacred allegory in vol. i, page 374, is ingenious, and very simply 
and pleasingly told. 

Great praise is due to the ability displayed in the delineation 
of some of the characters. ‘That of Gertrude is extremely in- 
teresting. We were much affected by her situation under the 
coarse discipline of the Countess of Luxmore, and the capricious 
despotism of Mr, Sterling, the countess’s uncle. ‘The gradual 
development of the properties and dispositions of her heart, and 
her casual accumulation of knowledge, under disadvantages, 
which, at first view, appeared to oppose insuperable barriers to 
her progress, give great attraction to her character. These dif- 
ficulties, by stimulating exertion, and exciting intellectual curio- 
sity, will often draw forth into fuller and more energetic action 
the genial capacities of a good soil. With respect to the moral 
utility of such an example we entertain great doubts. It is true, 
perhaps, that very many of the most significant characters are 
indebted principally for their force and vivacity to impressions 
produced by casual occurrences which escape observation, and 
can neither be anticipated, controlled, or modified by culture, 
or the arts of discipline: but a character so moulded suggests 
no practical rules for the conduct of education; and, to the 
extent in which itis likely to attract imitation, it is dangerous in its 
consequences. Upon the whole, however, the simplicity, honesty, 
directness, gentleness, and, we may add, piety of Gertrude, are 
very safe objects of admiration and imitation to her own sex 
of all ranks and ages. No character could be better imagined 
to give effect by contrast to these properties of the amiable 
Gertrude than the Countess of Luxmore, whose vulgarity, 
meanness, and selfishness, are exhibited through the whole work 
with great vivacity, consistency, and nature. ‘The character of 
the young Lord Portargis is touched with truth and spirit. His 
vapidity, selfishness, and paltry feelings and addictions, and all 
the strenua inertia of his mind, are set forth in a manner that 
conveys a very distinct image to the reader, while he serves as 
most of the characters do, the subordinate purpose of illustrating 
the sheer goodness of heart which so commends Gertrude to our 
affections, Some of the features, however, ih this portrait, be- 
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tray an ignorance, pardonable, surely, in a female author, of the 
ways of young fools of fashion. ‘The dinner scene in page 231, 
vol. iv. 1s preposterous. ‘The conversation between the young 
nobleman and the rustic footman, and the method adopted by the 
former to supply the deficiencies of his mother’s table, by going. 
out to purchase niceties for a concluding course, is out of afl 
probability, and has greatly too much violence even for a caricature 
of that prevailing addiction to the science of eating, so base and 
ridiculous in the young men of condition of the present day. ‘The 
observations in the note to the same passage on the sottish inde- 
ceucy of finishing a gluttonous repast without thanks to the 
Almighty Giver, are worthy of a good heart, and sound under- 
standing. We cannot help expressing our obligations to Miss 
Hawkins for heaping so much deserved contempt and ridicule 
on fashionable stupidity and meanness in this well imagined 
and ably drawn character of Lord Portargis, though we 
can scarcely excuse the attachment of Gertrude to so despicable 
acoxcomb., It raises the credit of her simplicity at the entire ex- 
pence of her discernment. 

The other characters are, in general, well sustained throughout 
the work, and, for the most part, there is both chastity and fide- 
lity in the execution of this most difficult part in the business of 
the novel writer. Lord Luxmore and Mr. Sterling are both ex- 
amples of this skill in Miss Hawkins, though, perhaps, the un- 
feeling and tyrannical behaviour of the latter towards the unpro- 
tected Gertrude is carried to excess. We have no room to pro- 
secute any further the examination of this voluminous production. 
It is a great deal too long, and if Miss Hawkins is desirous of 
giving it a place among the few standards in this department of 
literature, she will do justice to that part which is really creditable 


to her powers, her taste, and her principles, by clearing away 
the dross and rubbish with which it 1s incumbered. | 


Aer. XXEX.—Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions if the 
Society instituted in Bengal, for cgenaty | into the Historg 
and Antiquities, the'Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. 


Volume XI. Calcutta, 4to. 1810. London, 4to. and 8vo. 


PL avine so recently offered our sentiments on the general merit 
and utility of the preceding volumes of this work, we shall pro- 
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eeed without delay to the consideration of so much of the con- 


tents of the volume before us as our limits will allow us to 
¢xamine in the present number. : 


Art. I—An Account of the Petrifactions near the Village of 


Trevikera, in the Carnatic, by Captain Jokn Warren, of 
H. M. 33d Regiment. 


This is an article of some curiosity, describing a greater col- 
lection ef perfect petrifactions than we recollect having before 
heard of. But the description, though sufficiently correct and 
perspicuous for a general reader, is not satisfactory to the scien- 
tific enquirer. Were specimens selected of the different sub- 
stances which have undergone the process of petrific transmuta- 
tion, with the soils and fluids on and near the spot, an opportu- .. 
nity would be afforded of obtaining some chemical results, bs 
curious, and, perhaps, important. Should this journal have the if 
good fortune to fall ito the hands of certaim individuals at " 
Madras, whom we could name, we might promise ourselves and :: 
our readers some advantage from the adoption of our suggestion mt 
of submitting to the test of chemical analysis various portions i | 
of the earths surrounding the petrifactions, as well as of the | 
stone-trees themselves, of which we shall proceed “to extract : 
some account. On the western declivity of a hillock of about. 
fifty feet in height, and near its summit, lies the principal object 
described in this article. It is in a horizontal position on the th 
surface of the ground, with two-thirds of its roots bare :—but no Kt} 
remains of branches are any where discoverable, though the knots AM 
at the insertion of the branches are visible on the trunks of many | 


trees. Of the body of the largest tree, which has been divided 
by stone-cutters into three pieces, twenty feet remain, three feet | 
thick at the root end; the root is seven feet in diameter. Other | 
trees were noticed of thirty and forty feet in length; and one, Aa 
broken to pieces, is estimated at sixty feet, measuring four feet Wy 
and a half in diameter. Some portions of them “ are as hard as i} 
flint, and others so soft as to be reduced to dust by the slightest 4 } 


ressure.” Most of these petrified trees observed by Captain { 
Varren, in all, perhaps, forty or fifty, are prostrate within the | 
space of half a mile, or less. He was told there were no others : i) 
in the neighbourhood; but is himself of opinion that a great 
many more lie hid under ground, which have never been exposed i 
to licht in that state. OE 

«T have remarked,” he says, “ of these petrifactions, that they _ : 
are more perfect—(that is, we suppose, the process is more 4 
complete,)}—at the root, and in those parts which are buried : 
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under ground, than in those which lie exposed to the air. The pe- 
trified root, in most places, is as hard as flint; it takes a much 
finer polish than any part of the stem, and assumes a more varie- 
gated appearance in its veins and colours; like the flint, it easily 
strikes fire, and breaks short when briskly stricken. 'The jew- 
ellers prefer those fragments which, when broken from the tree, 
| appear, in the interior, of a brown and purple colour, with grey 
or white veins. The more. prevalent the purple or pink, the 
more the stone is valued. When polished and well selected, it 
~ assumes a great variety of colours, resembling, most frequently, 
agate, changing from a dark brown grey to bright red, with white 
veins, ‘The red, when well chosen, might be easily taken for‘cor- 
nelian: it is generally preferred for necklaces when cut in flat 
circles. ‘The grey looks best in beads, and is used in that shape 
for necklaces and bracelets, arranged in the usual way.” 
’ On the other side of the village of Trevikera is another hill 
much higher than those already mentioned, entirely covered with 
large blue granite stones, which present no distinct trace what- 
ever of petrifaction ; but from some other remarkable and cu- 
rious objects which are noticed by Captain Warren on and in the 
vicinity of these hills, and from various coincidences which he 
details, he judges “ the whole of the transformed grove to have 
once been the majestic and wide-spreading tamarind.” Of its 
antiquity he could gain no information. Old Brahmans on 
the spot had known them fifty years; their fathers and grand- 
fathers also knew them. It is said that no record of them exists 
in the neighbouring temple; nor could Captain Warren hear of 
any superstitions connected with such singular objects. But 
we may venture to assert that such superstitions or mythologic 
legends do exist respecting them: and extravagant as such le- 
gends are, they are not wholly to be despised ; for, as their cha- 
racter 1s rather to embellish than to create, a particle of histori- 
¢al or physical truth is frequently to be extracted from the mass 
of legendary rubbish under which it is buried. 

Captain Warren having left us to the full indulgence of our 
own conjectures, as to the origin and antiquity of these singularly 
situated petrifactions, we may venture to say that we do not 
see a more plausible theory, than that the hillocks, on which they 
now rest, once formed part of a plain, or valley, wherein they ve- 
getated. By some cause, inaccessible to present research, the 
trees may have been prostrated and submerged, or deposited 
in some petrifying menstrua, produced, conducted, or collected 
there by some equally inscrutable process. An elemental con- 
flict may have upheaved the mass, in a state so disjointed and 
loosened as to admit the periodical heavy falls of rain, which, by 
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the operation of ages, appear to have washed down the intersti- 
tial earth, and partially bared the harder substances. Without: 
some such theory as this, wild as it may be, it is difficult to ac- 
count for such elevated petrifactions m a country so exposed to 
deluges of rain. 


Art. [I1.—An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, with other: 
Essays, connected with that Work. By Major EF. Wilford.- 
Essay VI. Part I. chap, ii. 


[In the ancient poetical romances of the Hindus, entitled the 
Puranas, there is, it seems, frequent mention of an island, called 
Swetam, and Sacam, by the former of which names is meant the 
White Island. It is, also, called Tri-kuta, or Three-peaked, and, 
according to the opinion of Major Wilford, not now, indeed, 
first promulgated, it includes the British empire in the west. 

In support of this opmion, however extravagant it may at first. 
view appear, Major Wilford has adduced many passages from 
the Puranas and other Sanskrit books; to which, if they have 
fallen short of impressing conviction on our minds, we readily 
concede the credit of industrious research, and ingenious appli- 
cation. 

Major Wilford will not, we hove, deem our scepticism dis- 
respectful, since it seems that, with all his advantages, he was, 
himself, rather tardy in yielding his assent to the identity of 
Swetam, and the White Sea in its vicinity, with Britain, and 
the Bristol Channel. We are reminded that he, at first, believed 
them to have indicated Crete and the Mediterranean: but, as 
Tri-kuta, or three-peaked, is not quite applicable to Crete, an 
idea occurred of bestowing the honour on Sicily, the Greek name 
of which was Trinacria; and hence the learned gentleman, by 
an ingenious etymological process, deduces the 'l'riquetra and 
Trigonos of the Latins and Greeks. | 
_ For the farther illustration of the subject, 4 map is annexed 
of the north-west quarter of the old continent from the Puranas. . 
“ The shape and general outlines of the western shores, im the. 
accompanying map,” says the writer, ‘‘ bear no small atftinity 
with those of Europe, which they were intended to represent. 
There we may trace the Bay of Biscay, the German Sea, and. 
the entrance into the Baltic. But, above all, the greatest re-. 
semblance is in the arrangement of the British isles, Iceland, and 
the adjacent shores of America; and this, surely, cannot be 
merely accidental. The islands of St,hula, or Thule, now Ferro, 
Chandica, the Shetland Isles, Indradwipa, or the Orkneys, are 
placed beyond the British Isles; and I have arranged them in, 
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the manner they are in the map, on the supposition that they 
really answer to those islands.” 

A map “ faithfully extracted” from the Puranas, or any an- 
cient Sanskrit book, “ of the north-west quarter of the old con- 
tinent,”—“ exhibiting the shape and general outlines of the 
western shores, and bearing uo small affinity with those of Europe, 
which they were intended to represent,”—“ the Bay of Biscay,” 
——‘‘ above all, a great resemblance to the arrangement of the 
British Isles, Iceland, and the adjacent shores of America,” was 
hailed by us, indeed, as a curiosity, and we turned to the pro- 
mised map with proportionate eagerness. Returning to the 
page above quoted, to be sure that we had put before us the night 
map, we found, to our great mortification, that, m the hurry of 


curiosity, we had not read the passage as we ought, which runs 
as follows: 


‘© For the illustration of this subject, I have annexed a map of 
the north-west quarter of the old continent from the Puranas; and 
the only additions that I have presumed to make are, first, a rough 


delineation of the western shores of Europe; and, secondly, the 
polar circle,” 


Now such of our readers as look, with us, to the ingenious 
speculations of our learned brethren in Asia for real and authen- 
tic information, will share in our disappointment on this occa- 
sion; and will be induced to complain that the promise of “ a 
map of the north-west quarter of the old continent from the Pu- 
ranas,” with its inderesting “ affinities’ and “ resemblances,” 
should evaporate in mere interpolations, or “ rough delineations of 
the western shores of Europe,” from Arrowsmith, or some En- 
glish geographer. ‘The remark is perfectly just that points, so 
added, “ bearing no small affinity,’——“ great resemblance,” &c. 
“cannot, surely, be accidental?’ No more accidental, cer- 
tainly, than if the author could have found room for the posi- 
tion of London, and the site of the monument, and then had 
called upon us to sympathize with his own delight in the dis- 
covery of such an extraordinary Puranic coincidence. Beside 
what we have noticed, the map in question has evidently many 
other additions of European positions and names, without which 
it might, to our perception, be as well taken for a representa- 
tion of the moon, the sun, or any planet or star in our or other 
systems, as “of the north-west quarter of the old continent” 
of this nether world. In a former review of an essay by this 
learned gentleman (Vol. IV. page 162), we complained heavily, 
but not disrespectfully, of his lamentable proneness to interpo- 
lation. The burden of our complaint is not diminished by an 
exammation of the article now before us, and we invite a re- 
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_ ference to its early pages for a confirmation of the justice of such 
complaint, rather than repeat it here. 

But we will leave this unlucky map, and proceed with our in- 
genious essayist. We pass over the frequent parenthetical sub- 
stitutions of south for north, and of north for south or west, and 
the like, im translations from Sanskrit authorities, and when the 
positions determined by such bearings do not accord with the 
author’s hypothesis. By leaving out such amendments we have, 
as we presume and hope, the genuine words of the original, 
which is what we want, and with which we shall be satisfied, 
whatever may be predicated of the hypothesis. 

“ ‘The whole island was not unknown to the western mytho- 
logists, but this name had become obsolete for so long a period, 
that they had entirely forgotten that it belonged to Britain.”— 
“‘ One of the three peaks is called Hiranya, and might be called, 
also, in a derivative form, Suverneya,” both meaning the land of 
gold. “ Hiranya and Suaverneya are obviously the same with 
rin and Juvernia, or Ireland.”—‘ There are, indeed, gold 
mines in Ireland, which might have been more productive 
formerly; and the astonishing quantities of gold trinkets found 
daily im the bogs, seem to countenance the idea.” Ireland may 
in this case be, indeed, called “ the land of gold,” and has suf- 
fered great indignity by being considered only as the land of po- 
tatoes. “ Astonishing quantities” is, to be sure, an expression 
somewhat vague; but, as we have not had the good fortune 
even to hear of the gold trinkets found daily in the bogs of Ire-« 
Jand, far less to meet with any of them, we are not able to judge 
as to their quantity or quality. “ The third peak-land, or Scot- 
land, is called Ayacuta, or the [ron-peak, or island—in a deriva- 
tive form we might grammatically say, Ayeya, though this term 
be never used: but that is no reason for supposing that the term 
never was in use; for it is the island of Alaia, or Aca, of the 
western mythologists. It might be called also, Loha-dwipa: but 
this denomination is mever found im the Puranas; though there 
is every reason to believe that it was used, also, formerly: and I 
believe that it was really the original name. Scotland might, 
with equal propriety, be called the Lron-peak-land. With re- 
spect to England, it is not so obvious, whether formerly, it 
abounded with silver, or had mines of that precious metal.” 
But, notwithstanding these modest doubts, England is, in like 
manner, etymologically proved to be the “ Silver island” of the 
Puranas. 

This prepares us for another “ obvious” deduction. _ 

“‘ We read in Plutarch, that a certain Thespesius of Soli was 
transported in the spirit to the islands of the departed, where he 
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saw three genit sitting in atriangle. He saw there, also, three lakes 
of melted gold, lead, and iron. The first looked like gold; the 
second, of lead, thouyh in fusion, was exceedingly cold, and looked 
white, This was meant, perhaps, for white lead or tin. The third. 
lake, of iron, was black, and its surface very rugged, as if full of 
score. 

“The three geuii were Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, or rather their 
Sactis, or female energies, which are the three Parce of the western 
mythologists. This relation of Thespesius alludes visibly to the 
ternary number of these islands ;”—(Thatis, we suppose, England, 
Ireland, and another which we do not discover)—* and the three 
lakes have an obvious reference to the three peaks.”’ 


Some truly ingenious speculations follow these dazzling con- 
clusions, which men of more cautious habits and cooler tem- 
perament may censure as bordering on the romantic. We must 
submit to be classed among those tame enquirers, who, though 
not at war with etymological deductions, are at all times dis- 
posed to receive them with jealous suspicion. Lingual comci- 
dences, where other facts, relations, and probabilities conduct 
to similar inferences, afford a safe and powerful aid to our re- 
searches into the originals, and early intercourse of the peopled 
parts of the globe; but when relied on as single grounds of hy- 
pothesis and conjecture, they are apt, by degrees, to captivate 
the judgment, and to bring an ingenious mind under the dominion 
of capricious fancies. . 


*« It is declared in the Puranas, that the White Island is incapa- 
ble of decay, and is never involved in the destruction and ruin 
which happen at each renovation of the world, except the last; 
when every thing will be absorbed into the Supreme Being, who 
will remain alone. The White [sland and mountain 7s then the 
same, in which lived Evenor and his wife Leucippe, or the white 
goddess, uccording to Plato.”—‘* The White Island is also called 
the Dwipa of Saca, or Sacam, which is the same with Seaxum, or 
Saxum, as it was pronounced by our ancestors; or, more properly, 
the White Island was part of Sacam, as it is positively declared in 
the Matsya and Varaha-puranas. From these two Puranas it's 


a beyond doubt that the British Isles are to he understood by 


acam : perhaps some adjacent,parts of the continent are, also, to 
be included under this denomination.” 


How provoking it is that this learned gentleman has not fa- 
voured us with an exact uninterpolated translation of the pas- 
sages in these two Puranas, that worked conviction on his mind, 
that we, likewise, might have had a chance of having our infide- 
lities removed. Let us hear the author again. . 


«— Thus St. George, the suceessor of Vishnu, though greatly 
inferior to him, being only a Rishi, is the patron of the British: 
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empire in general, or Sacam; yet he is more particularly the 
guardian angel of England, or Swetam. The names of the four 
tribes” (of Hindus) “ are still preserved in Britain and the nearest 
parts of the continent, in the titles of their Cula-devatas, or tute- 
lary gods of families, tribes, and nations. Thus the name of thé 
sacerdotal tribe of the Magas, or Magans in the plural, is still ob- 
vious in that of the god Mogon, inscribed on several stones in the 
north of England.” —* ‘The third tribe of merchants, called Ma- 
nasa, is rescued from oblivion in the name of the god Mounus in 
an inscription in England. The name of the fourth or lowest 
class, called Magada, is still obvious in the name of the goddess 
Magada, whom the modern Germans acknowledge that their an- 
cestors once worshipped. This tribe of Brahmans is still very nu- 
merous in India, particularly in South Bahar, which is acknow- 
ledged to be called in Sanscrit, Magad’ha, from them.”—** Thus 


the Magas and Magism form an uninterrupted chain from Britain 
to Siam.” 


It is but justice to the author to observe that we can give but 
a very smali portion of the items, or links, by which he persuades 
himself that he has completed his chain of evidence to establish 
what would be very gratifying to our national vanity, as well as 


to our curiosity, that Britain is White Isiand, the holy land. of 
the Hindus. 


** If the Hindus had been in possession of the Vedas in the time 


of Crishna, there would have been no occasion to send to the White 


Island for Brahmans skilled in the true worship of the sun: and 
we find that the sacred Vedas were committed to writing, and pub- 
lished at that very time in India, by the famous Vyasa; at the 
very time, 1 say, that the Magas made their appearance in India. 
As it is acknowledged that these sacred books came originally from 
the west, and as they were committed to writing about the time 
that the Magas arrived in India, it might be supposed that they 
brought this sacred treasure with them, and delivered it orally to 
Vyasa, who committed it immediately to writing ; for which deed 
he is highly censured by some. But what solves the difficulty at 
once is, that the famous Vyasa is declared to have abided for so 
long a period in the White Island, that he obtained the well-known 
surname of Dwaipayana, or, he who resides in the island, For 
thus is the White Island emphatically denominated.”’ 


In another page we are told that “ the Vedas are declared in 
the Puranas to have been found by Nareda in the White Island, 
where they reside in human shapes.” ‘This may, among a figura- 
tive people, be a mode of expressing oral or unwritten laws. 
As well as the Vedas, many of the gods and heroes of the Hin- 
dus appear to have resided in, or have derived their origin from, 
our island. Vishnu, Krishna, Rama, and all the principal ava- 
taras or incarnations of the deity first named went hence to India. 
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Indeed, the whole island itself was transported to India by this 
mighty Vishnu. But we will give this fact, which may at first 
appear singular to mere English readers, in our author’s own 
words. 


«¢ But what is still more wonderful is, that the greatest part of the 
Brahmans to this day never use any but real British chalk, as they 
pretend, to mark their foreheads with, and this is carried by mere 
chants all over India. This chalk they call — and — and —,” (in 
compassion to our compositors and corrector we omit the heathenish 
names, as not being very material,) “and it cowes from Dwaraca, 
where it was deposited by Vishnu, It is acknowledged in India 
that the Vedas and this divine chalk came both from the White 
Island in the west; and that many tribes emigrated thence in the 
time of Crishna into India, where they remain to this day in great 
numbers. It is declared in the — that Vishnu brought the White 
Island itself into Guzarat, in which is Dwaraca, in the time of 
Crishna, where it is called to this day Sweta-dwipa *, though on 
the main Jand. Various reasons are assigned for this: some say that 
it was on account of Crishna, who lived with his relations at Dwa- 
raca, and who came from the original Sweta-dwipa. Others say 
that Vishnu was afraid that the White Island should turn black 
during the Caliyuga+. But the general opinion” (from being the 
most reasonable we peer se! ‘is, that Vishnu brought the whole 
island into Guzarat for Crishna, to be the place of his abode, and 
also for the benefit of his faithful servants, that they might have real 
and genuine chalk to mark their foreheads with, and which would 
have been liable to adulteration by dealers and carriers,”’ 


Some of our readers may possibly deem even these reasons in- 
sufficient to excuse so grievous a felony on the part of the Hindu 
Preserver, as Vishnu is called; and that it would have been easier 
and better to have carried the roguish hawkers and peclars before 
a justice of the peace. Seeing, indeed, that Great Britain is such 
portable property, they may feel some alarm as to the securities 
of their estates ; and their just amazement at this transit of Eng- 
land to India may not abate when they find, as they will pre- 
sently, that they, and all Englishmen, are bona fide Hindus. But 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph, which we shall pro- 
ceed to give, is consolatory, and shows that there is little or no 
real ground of alarm to us, or of hope for Bonaparté, even should 
another deportation of our “ tight little island” be decreed in the 
Hindu divan. Now comes the comfort alluded to, and we should 
deem it unwarrantable in us to withhold it from such of our 


readers especially as possess title deeds, ‘ 


* In the Sanscrit language dwipa means an island. 
+ Meaning the present, or black, or iron age. 
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** It is not to be supposed, that in consequence of this transport- 
ation, the White Island no longer exists in the west. This is by 
no means the case; for the White Island which he brought into 
India was another self, and an emanation of the original one,” 


Hence it is very clear that all is safe, for the present at an 
rate. 

Toward the conclusion of the second chapter of this essay are 
some very instructive observations as to the extensive prevalence 
of the Sanskrit language. Some of these we will endeavour to 
find room for. 


‘¢ That the eastern parts of America were peopled from Europe, 
appears to me beyond any manner of doubt, from the astonishin 
affinity between the languages in use in that part of America, with 
the Sanscrit and other languages in Europe derived from it. For 
the Sanscrit pervades all the languages, both ancient and modern 
of Europe, in a surprising degree. India is by no means to be con- 
sidered as the primitive and original country of the Sanscrit, though 
it flourishes there now exclusively. ‘The Brahmans acknowledge 
that they are not natives of India. ‘They entered it, they say, through 
the pass of Hardwar; and their first settlement was at Canoje. To- 
wards the east it extends to Ava and Siam, in which countries the 
Pali, Bali, or Sacred language, if not pure Sanscrit, is at least a 
dialect next to it, and its eldest daughter. Towards the west it 


prevades all the ancient and modern languages of Iran, Turan, 


Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, the northern parts of Africa, and all Eu- 
rope as far as Iceland inclusively; forming, as it were, a belt from 
the easternmost parts of Asia to the extremities of the west, and of 
Europe, and tending from the south-east toward the north-west. To 
the north of India, in Tibet, the traces of the Sanscrit language 
prevail, but I believe in a less degree than in Ava and Siam, From 
this belt some weak ramifications are to be found in Sumatra and Java. 
The Malay language contains many words of Sanscrit origin; and 
in the Chinese and Japanese, Sanscrit words are to be found occa- 
sionally. The language of the aborigines of India, extending from 
the bay of Bengal to Bombay, and inhabiting the mountainous tracts 
in the interior parts, has no affinity whatever with the Sanserit or any 
of its dialects. Its grammar, poor and barren, as may be supposed, 
is absolutely different from that even of the lowest dialects of the 


Sanscrit. To my great surprise, I could not find even a single word. . 


in it either derived from the Sanscrit or any of its dialects, except 
the names of a few articles of trade, introduced into it, but evidently 
not belonging to it; whilst there are a great many words obviously 


derived from the Sanscrit in the dialects of Brazil, Mexico, of the 


Caribbees, and other tribes living on the eastern shores of Ameriez. 
In the dialects of the inland ‘ind’ southern parts of Africa, I conld 
not even trace asingle word of Sanscrit, nor in those of the western 
shores of America. Some of the dialects of Tertary and Siberia 
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exhibit occasionally a few words of Sanscrit origin ; but these are 
not numerous, whilst none whatever are to be Seendl i in the others." 


We pass by various etymological derivations without remark ; 
and copy the structive conclusion of the second chapter. 


*¢ In the districts of Peru, and Chili, and the northern coasts of 
America, California, &c. | have not been able to find a single word 
‘that had the least affinity to Sanscrit, or any other language of the 
old continent *, In the langnages of North America there are fewer 
words from the old continent, thani in those of South America or the 
Caribbees. The reason is, that, according to tradition, the tribes 
which now inhabit North America came originally from the western 
parts of that country, and settled there after having exterminated 
or driven away the greatest part of the inhabitants ; and the Carib- 
bees assert that they came originally from Florida. 

« Beyond this belt, languages have little or no affinity with the 
Sanscrit, except among such nations as are well known to have 
emigrated out of it. Thus the Chinese, who lived originally on 
the banks of the Oxus, according to the Puranas, have preserved a 
great many Sanscrit vocables in their language, which are engrafted 
on another unknown to us. 

‘* In the short vocabulary of the Hottentot language in Mr. Bar- 
row’s description of the Cape, consisting only of eighteen words, 
I was surprised to find three of them pure Sanscrit. The first is 
Surrie, the sun, in Sanscrit, Surya ; Cem, water, is In Sanscrit cam ; 
and cu is the earth in both languages.” 


This essay is, as we have before noticed, subdivided into chap- 
ters. What precedes is taken from, or refers to, the first and se- 
cond+. Chapter III. is entitled “Sweta Devi, or the White 
Goddess.” Her abode is appropriately in the White Island, 
and she is, we are told, one of the three Parew, which, according 
to the Puranics, are a Triunity, called m the singular number 
Tri- Kala-devi-Kumari, or the divine maid in a three-fold state. 
Some ingenious remarks on points of theogony and mythology 
follow, which we can neither extract nor analyze. The result, 
we are told, is that “ these three goddesses are obviously the Parcee 
of the western mythologists, which, according to Plutarch, (de 
Fato) were three and one.” We must confess that the coin- 


* Surely the name California itself forms an exception. Cali-porna, or purna, 
being pure Sanscrit. 


t+ We prefer this more general reference to articles and chapters, to directing 


- our readers to the page of the volume; for as there are at least three regular 


editions of the Asiatic Researches, besides frequent reprints of separate volumes, 
and comparatively few of our readers can possess the limited Calcutta edition, 
our mode of reference, which, in respect to short articles and egy, = is sufli- 
ciently close, suits every edition. 
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cidences, both etymological and historical, if we may apply the 
latter term to such fictions (fictions, however, often, if not ge- . 
nerally, grounded in some degree of fact,) are sufficiently striking 
and curious. 

The following passages, taken from the second section of the 


third chapter, may both amuse and instruct. Some parts are at 
least novel. 


‘«< There is every reason to believe that the religion of the Druids 
was fundamentally the same with that of the Greeks and Romans, 
Scythians or Goths, Egyptians and Hindus, with no greater 
deviations than those which are found in the Christian religion 
among its numerous sects. A Hindu, after visiting Rome and 
Geneva, could never be made to believe that the religion of these 
two places is fundamentally and originally the same, and that they 
have the same scriptures. 

‘* The Hindus insist that theirs is the universal religion of the 
world, and that the others are only deviations from the mother 
church. In India are found the four grand classes, the three first 
of which are entitled to the benefit of regeneration. All the rest of 
mankind belong to the fifth class, branching out into an infinite 
variety of tribes, ‘The idea that the Hindus admit of no proselytes 
arises from our not understanding the principles of that religion. 
We”’ (the English, we imagine,) ** belong to it, though in a humble 
station: it requires no admission of course, and we are entitled to 
all the benefits and advantages which this mother church offers to 
us. We may pray, perform the puja, have the homa offered for us, 
for our relations and friends, paying for the same, as the other 
Hindus ; we may have a Brahman for our purohite, or chaplain and 
almoner. But the members of this church cannot, in general, rise 
froin an inferior class to another, except they die first; and then, 
if they deserve it, they may be born again in India, in any of the 
four tribes. India is called Punya-bhumi, or the land of righte- 
Ousness; not because it prevails there, but because it may be ob- 
tained there. It is also called the land of the law, or precepts to be 
followed, in order to obtain either eternal bliss, or heaven. The 
other countries are called Bhoga-bhumi, or land of enjoyment, be- 


cause people go there to enjoy the due reward of their meritorious 
lives.” 


Some speculations on idolatry follow, which will repay the at- 
tentive perusal of the curious in these matters. 

Chapter [V. is “ Of the Churning of the White Sea.” This 
operation lasted it seems “ exactly” (but we are not told on what 
authority this precise duration is assigned,) “ 29 years and 5 
months, or 10748 days, 12 hours, and 18 minutes. ‘This is ob- 
viously the revolution of Saturn.” ‘The operation i question is 
immediately connected with the second, or tortoise transforma- 
tion of Vishnu, and has long been conjectured to conceal in its 
wild legends a close reference to the deluge, and some astrono- 
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mical facts. The White Sea, Major Wilford finds to be the 
scene of this famed and important exploit. This sea is land- 
locked, and hence was supposed to resemble a caldron. “ ‘This 
caldron-like, or land-locked sea, is evidently the Irish Sea.” It 
is “ the abode of Varuna, or god of the ocean. His abode to 
this day 1s well known, and ism the very centre of that sea. The 
Manx and Irish mythologists, according to Colonel Valancy, 
call Varuna, Mananan the Son of the Sea: and his abode, ac- 
cording to them, is in the Isle of Man.” 'T ‘his Isle of Man fur- 
nished a convenient spindle or axis whereon to twirl a monstrous 
serpent, which being pulled to and fro, by gods and demons, ef- 
fected the operation “of churning the ocean. In the mythological 
legends of the Hindus this event is very frequently alluded to. It 
furnishes a very interesting episode in the Gita, related in a style 
much applauded by Mr. “Hastings,-i in his letter prefixed to the 
translation of that work, Among their pictures we frequently 
find this, of the Kurmavatara, or ‘Tortoise manifestation, as this 
descent of Vishnu is termed. Baldeus, Kircher, Maurice, and 
other mythologians have given engravings of it. "The legend it- 
self is highly poetical, and has engaged the attention of innumer- 
able Hindu versifiers. Its object was to obtain certain articles 
essential to the comfort and happiness of mankind. We will not 
enumerate them in this place, as the story must be well known to 
those at all read in such matters, and of but little interest, per- 
haps, to those who are not. One of the articles, however, de- 
serves notice for the value of the discovery imparted to us con- 
cerning it. It appears to have been a poisonous medicament 
which was sw allowed by the god Siva, and turns out to be no 
other than a river m Essex called the Blackwater. 

We must now take leave, we hope only for a time, of this 
learned explorer of the sacred and classical records of the 
Hindus, ‘that they abound in the most extravagant absurdities, 
will, we doubt not, be generally admitted. But this is not im- 
putable to Major Wilford. We have sometimes quarrelled with 
his deductions, but we have rejoiced in the more frequent occa- 
sions of expressing our approbation. ‘The ardour of the ingeni- 
ous author is not, we hope, to be cooled, though if it were not 
presumptuous, we could wish it were a little subdued and cor- 
rected by our well-intended strictures. 

Art. III—A Catalogue of Indian medicinal Plants and 

Drugs, with their Names in the Hindustani and Sanscrit 

Languages. By John Fleming, M. D. 


This catalogue is, we are told in an advertisement prefixed, 
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intended chiefly for the use of gentlemen of the medical profes. 
sion on their tirst arrival in India, to whom it must be desirable 
to know what articles of the materia medica that country affords, 
and by what names they may find them. 

‘The Hindus have many medical tracts. Their botanical books 
also dwell largely on medicaments ; for almost every herb is sup- 
posed to possess some virtue, or at least some power, for many 
of them are of course maleficent. From all this mass of physical 
nonsense it would be no easy task to extract much good. Aided, 
however, by an intelligent individual of the respectable sect called 
Vaidya, we have no doubt but thata man of science might enrich, 
in no contemptible degree, the materia medica of Europe. Some 
indian plants have, indeed, long been mtroduced into regular 
practice there, and will, no doubt, m time find their way, with 
increased advantage, into the dispensar ies of Europe. Hinda 
physicians commonly.affect secrecy and mystery. ‘This, of course, 
has its effect with the vulgar. Few, however, sooner discover 
when such affectation begins to lose its effect ; and with an En- 
glish gentleman, the shrewd Hindu soon ceases to be reserved 
or mysterious, 

The catalogue of medicinal plants and drugs is divided into ve- 
getable, mineral, and animal. It is under the former division 
that we are disposed to look for information in Hindustan. Our 
attainments in art and science have left little for us to learn in the 
results of the clumsy apparatus of India, directed by the dreams 
of alchemy, the parent of chemistry, rather than by the light of 
its happier offspring. The knowledge and exhibition of minerals 
to be met with in India is not, however, to be wholly despised ; 
it may yield something profitable ; in the instance of arsenic, we 
believe, we owe something to Indian research. ‘This powerful 
agent has been immemorially used in India in cases of cancer, le- 
prosy, and the bite of dangerous snakes, with reputed success. 

On the whole, this artic cle is very creditable to the professional 
and literary skill of its author; and we hope to see his useful 
talents conferring value on future volumes of the Researches. 
He will excuse our hinting, that although in a catalogue professed 
to be chiefly intended for medical Audit, abstruse ‘technical 
terms may be excused and expected, yet as catalogues like this 
before us, when agreeably drawn up, are profitably perused by 
the general reader, they possess an additional value when, with- 
out “abating their scientific character and perspicuity, they are 
brought within the reach of popular curiosity. 


Art, IV.—Sketch of the Sikhs. By Brigadier-General 
Malcolm. 


The author of this sketch has already fallen twice under our 
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critical notice. In Vol. I. his Political History of India, and im 


Vol. IV. some interesting translations from the Persian Letters 
of Nadir Shah were introduced im a favourable light to our 
readers. On the present occasion we see no cause to withhold 
a continuance of our commendation from this gentleman’s at- 
tainments and assiduity. 

‘The Sikhs are rather a modern race. Their founder Nanak 
was born in 1469, A.D.in the province of Lahore. His parents 
were of the military tribe of Hindu, but Nanak shewed early in- 
dications of a turn for contemplation and devotion. Of this the 


Sikh books contain many instances, mixed, as is usual, with many 


extravagancies and puerilities. To enlarge his sphere of know- 
ledge by actual observation, and to enable him the better to avoid 
the offensive superstitions and idolatrous propensities of the con- 
tiguous countries, Nanak entered on his philanthropic travels, 
and visited most of the resorts of Hindu pilgrims. Extending 
his journeyings, he proceeded to Mecca and Medina, “ where his 
actions, his miracles, and his long disputations with the most cele- 
brated saints and doctors are circumstantially recorded by his 
biographers. He is stated, ou this occasion, to have defended his 
own principles without offending those of others, always profess- 
ing himself the enemy of discord, and as having no object but 
to reconcile the two faiths of the Muhammedans and Hindus mm 
one great religious code: and this he is represented as having en- 
deavoured to do, by recalling them to that great and original 


tenet, in which they both believed—the unity of God; and by 


reclaiming them from the numerous errors into which they both 


had fallen.” 


“* It would be difficult to give the character (1. e. a just character) 
of Nanak on the authority of any account we possess. His writings, 
especially the first chapter of the Adi Grant’h, will, if ever translat- 
ed, be, perhaps, a criterion by which he may be fairly judged; but 
the great eminence he obtained, and the great success with which he 
combated the opposition which he met with, afford ample reason to 
conclude, that he was a man of more than common genius ; and this 
favourable impression of his character will be confirmed by a con- 
sideration of the object of his life, and of the means he took to ac- 
complish it. Born in a province on the extreme verge of India, 
at the very point where the religion of Muhammed and the idola- 
trous worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment 
when both these tribes cherished the most violent rancour and ani- 
mosity towards each other, his great aim was to blend those jarring 
elements in peaceful union; and he endeavoured to effect this 
through the means ouly of mild persuasion. His wish was to recall 
both Muhammedans and Hindus to an exclusive attention to that 
sublimest of all principles, which inculcates devotion to God, and 
peace towards man. He had to combat the furious bigotry of the 
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ene, and the deep-rooted superstition of the other ; but he attempted 
to overcome all obstacles by the force of reason and humanity ; and 
we cannot have a more convincing proof of the general character of 
that doctrine which he taught, and the inoffensive light in which 
it was viewed, than the knowledge that its success did not rouse the 
bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Muhammedan government 
under which he lived.”’ 

The book called Adi Grant’h, in the preceding extract, is the 
most sacred among the Sikhs. It is their Bibde, their al Koran ; 
aud means pre-eminently, The Book. It is in verse, and _ por- 
tions of it are read on solemn occasions. It was compiled by 
Arjunmal, who flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, from the writings of four holy individuals, including 
Nauak himself. The compiler enlarged and improved it by his 
own aditions and commentaries ; and it has since received farther 
increase from no fewer than thirteen contributors, the last of 
whom was a lady: and hence, indeed, reduced ungallantly by the 
Sikh writers to twelve and a half. General Malcolm is in pos- 
session of a copy of it, obtained with some difficulty from a Sikh 
chief, who sent it at night with a real or affected reluctance, after 
a promise that the sacred volume should be treated with great re- 
spect. A copy is also in the possession of Mr. Colebrooke, as 
well as ihe book entitled Dastma Padshah Ka’ Grant’h ; the work 
ranking second in the pious estimation of the Sikhs. ‘The latter 
title means the book of the tenth king, and is so called from being 


the supposed work of the tenth Sikh sovereign, named Guru * 
Govind. 


The unity and omnipresence of the Deity appear to have been 


the leading principles of the religion that Nanak was desirous of 
founding, or of re-establishing. These, in truth, were already, 
and are the leading tenets also of both the Muhammedan and 
Hindu religions, sadly disgraced and disfigured, indeed, by the 
intolerant bigotry of the one, and the exoteric superstitions of the 
other. Both teach, or profess to teach, as do almost all the re- 
lizions of the earth, “ devotion to God, and peace towards man.” 
The furious bigotry, and deep-rooted superstition, which Nanak 
had to combat, are the offspring of the base passions of man, in- 
flamed to madness by the ambition of aspiring individuals, and 
nursed into mental weakness by the selfishness of priests. 


* Guru means instructor, pastor, and implies the spirituality mixed with his 
civil supremacy. ‘‘ Muhammedan historians generally term the founder of the 
Sikhs, Nanac Shah, to denote his being a Fasir, (or a pious person,) the name 
of Shah being frequently given to men of celebrity of that sect. The Sikhs call 
him Baba Nanac, or Guru Nanac, father Nanac, or Nanac the teacher: and 
their writers term him Nanac Nirinkar, meaning Nanac the omnipresent.” 
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Schismatics in the east seem to enjoy their career unmolested, 
until they threaten by their progress to disturb the stability or 
tranquillity of the civil government. Speculative opinions are 
disregarded, until they reach, or are supposed to have reached, 
that length. ‘The argument of the sword, that makes so capital 
a figure in these theological controversies, would much less fre- 
quently be felt necessary, politically speaking, to be resorted to, 
if a salutary vigilance in the earlier stages of the schism were 
tried as a means of averting the expediency of a step, abhorrent, 
perhaps, from the natural and primary feelings of the individuals 
charged with so dreadful a responsibility. 

Without becoming apologists either for the laxity or severity 
of any government, we may be allowed to remark that we are 
liable to be innocently led, on the one hand, to an undue ap- 
preciation of the tolerance in eastern governments, originating 
probably m reprehensible supineness; as well as to an excess of 
condemnation on the other, at the seeming persecution with 
which such dangerous practical speculatists are occasionally 
visited :—allowing, as we ouglit, for the exaggeration of the suf- 
fering party, on whose recital of the injuries sustained we are 
usually forced to ground our judgment of the facts. 

For many years the moffensive speculations of the Sikhs were 
disregarded by the rulers of the countries over which they were 
spreading. Powerful in number, their confidence in the justness 
of their cause forbad them to omit any means of extending it— 
resistance produced reaction. In 1606, the jealousy of the Mu- 
hammedan government was excited; and Arjunmal, the offensive 
ruler of the Sikhs, was seized, and his life was terminated in prison 
in a manner which has been variously related. 


*« In whatever way his life was terminated, there can be no doubt, 
from its consequences, that it was considered by his followers as an 
atrocious murder, committed by the Muhammedan government ; 
and the Sikhs, who had been till then an inoffensive, peaceable sect, 
took arms under Har Govind, the son of Arjunmal, and wreaked 


their vengeance upon all whom they thought concerned in the death 
of their revered priest.” 


A war now commenced, marked by that animosity which 
springs from a deep and implacable sense of injury on one part, 
and the resolute resentment of insulted power on the other. It 
was continued with desperate hostility. “ It seems to have been 
the anxious wish of Har Govind to inspire his followers with the 
most irreconcileable hatred to their oppressors. He soon suc- 
ceeded “im converting a race of peaceable enthusiasts into au 
intrepid band of soldiers.” Like other leaders of sects, he made 
innovations on points of less moment ; and permitted his followers 
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to eat the flesh of all animals except of the cow. Nanak, in the 
infancy of dissent, had found it necessary to be more conciliating, 
and in compliment, apparently to the prejudices of the Muham- 
medans, had forbidden to his tollowers the use of pork, a common 
food among the lower tribe of Hindus. 


The holy wars, usually the most sanguinary and inextinguish- 
able, which now ensued between the Sikhs and their government, 
continued with various success, from the commencement to the 
iniddle of the seventeenth century, when their fury languished for 
a while; not for lack of excitement to wield the sword, but of 
victims whereon to let it fall. The Sikhs, pressed without by the 
Muhammedan power, were weakened by internal conflicts con- 
cerning the succession in the office of the spiritual leader, and the 
sect was nearly crushed. Nothing but persecution, the cement 
of schism, when it falls short of the more horrid extreme of ex- 
termination, seemed now sufficient to uphold it. The Moghul 
empire attained the zenith of its power im Hindustan under Au- 
rung Zebe. His was no character to be trifled with, either in 
politics or religion; and the Sikh leader, Tegh Behadur, father 
of Guru Govind, faliing under his displeasure, and into his 
power, was put to death without the allegation, as is said, of 
any specific crime against him. This was in 1675. 


“The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Tegh Behadur, 
assumes a new aspect, It is no longer the record of a sect who, 
revering the conciliatory and mild tenets of their founder, desired 
more to protect themselves than to injure others; but that of a na- 
tion, who, adding to a deep sense of the injuries they had sustained 
from a bigoted and overbearing government, all the ardour of men 
commencing a career of military glory, listened with rapture to a 
son glowing with vengeance against the murderers of his. father; 
who taught a doctrine suited to the troubled state of his mind, and 
called on his followers, by every feeling of manhood, to lay aside their 
peaceable habits; to graft the resolute courage of the soldier on 
the enthusiastic faith of the devotee; to swear eternal war against 
the crael Muhammedans; and to devote themselves to steel, as the 


only means of obtaining every blessing that this world, or that to 
come, could afferd to mortals.” 


The following passage bears upon a question that some little 
time back agitated the minds of many individuals of our literary 
and religious societies; but which seems now in a comparative 
repose, from which it is not our wish to disturb it. 


‘¢ Jt is here only necessary to state the leading feature of those 


changes by which he subverted, in so short a time, the hoary insti- 
tutions of Brahma*; and made the Muhammedan conquerors of 


* “ The object of Nanak was to abolish the distinctions of cast amongst the 
Hindus, and to bring them to the adoration of that Supreme Being, before whom, 
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India see, with terror and astonishment, the religious prejudices of 
the Hindus, which they had calculated upon as one of the pillars 
of their safety, because they limited the great majority of the popu- 
lation to peaceable occupations, fall before the touch of a bold and 
enthusiastic innovator, who opened at once to men of the lowest 
tribe the prospect of earthly glory: for all who subscribed to his 
tenets were upon a level, and the Brahman who entered his sect 
had no higher claims to eminence than the Sudra who swept his 
house. It was the object of Govind to make all Sikhs equal; and 
that advancement should depend solely on individual exertion. 
And, well aware how necessary it was to inspire men of a low race 
and of grovelling minds with pride in themselves, he changed the 
name of his followers from Sikh, + to Sinh, or Lion; thus giving all 
his followers that honourable title, which had before been exclusively 
assumed by the Rajput, the first military tribe of Hindus. Every 
Sikh felt himself at once elevated, by this proud appellation, to a 
footing with the first class.” 


_ Under their warlike leader, powerful, it appears, by his sword 
and-his pen, the Sikhs became reunited, and regained the ground 
they had lost by their dissensions. Aurung Zebe, much occu- 
pied by his wars in the Dekkan, could not pay that attention to 
his northern provinces which seemed necessary to secure their 
obedience, and the confusion which took place throughout India, 
consequent upon his death, early in the eighteenth century, ope- 
rated greatly in favour of the Sikhs. 

The good fortune of their last heroic leader, however, at 
length forsook him. He suffered defeats, and could not brook 
their supposed disgrace. He was compelled to flee from the 
scenes of his exploits. This, and the cruel losses of his children, 
excited so keen a sense of his misfortunes, as to bereave him 
of reason; he wandered awhile in the most deplorable condi- 
tion, and died by assassination in the Dekkan, m 1708. Govind 
was the last acknowledged ruler of the Sikhs. A prophecy had 


he contended, all men are equal. Guru Govind, who adopted all the principles 
of his celebrated predecessor, as faivas religious usages are concericd, is reported 
to have said on this subject, that the four tribes of Hindus—(the Brahman, 
Kshetriya, Varsya, and Sudra) would, like the four ingredients of the com- 
pounded quid in such general use—(the Pan, Chuna, Supari, and Khat)—become 
all of one colour when well chewed.”—There is point in this application ; more 
than meets the eye. 

+ Sikh, or Sicsha, we are told by General Malcolm, is a Sanskrit word, mean- 
ing, generally, a disciple; and applicable to any person following a particular 
teacher. Mr. Wilkins, however, on the authority of information obtained in the 
Sikh college at Patna, says it is a word borrowed from one of the commandments. 
of their founder, signifying learn thou—the imperative mood of a Hindu verb. 
He was offered admission juto the fraternity of the Sikhs, and leave to copy their 
sacred books. See bis interesting ‘‘ Observations on the Sikhs and their Col- 
lege.” As, Res. vol. i, art. 12, 
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limited the number of their spiritual guides to ten, and supersti- 
tion probably aided its fulfilment. He is still gratefully revered 
as the founder of the independence and worldly greatness of his 
nation; for, though Nanak is justly deemed the author of their 
religion, the Sikhs are conscious that they have become, from the 
adoption of the laws and institutions of Govind, the scourge of 
their enemies ; and have conquered and held for half a century 
the finest portion of the once great empire of the house of 
‘Taimur. 

Such were the confusions incident to the death of Aurung 
Zebe, that the Sikhs, taking due advantage of them, and of the 
resentment excited by the severities exercised toward the family 
of their late leader, threatened the subversion of the Moghul 
power. It became necessary, therefore, in 1710, to withdraw the 
amperial forces from the Dekkan, and leave those provinces ex- 
posed to the dangers of insurrection, lest the whole of Hin- 
dustan should fall a prey to those merciless invaders, 

Conflicts now ensued shocking and disgraceful to humanity. 
The extermination of the whole race of Sikhs was determined 
on by the Muhammedan government. No quarter was given, 
“ A royal mandate was issued, ordering all who. professed the 
religion of Nanak to be put to death wherever found; and to 
give effect to this mandate, a reward was offered for the head of 
every Sikh.” They were, in consequence, hunted like wild beasts, 

For a period of nearly thirty years, the name of the Sikhs is 
scarcely heard of as an existing race. ‘The invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah encouraged the scattered Sikhs again to lift up their 
heads. Joined by many fugitives from the horrid scenes of 
devastation, their numbers increased. Many “ hastened to jom 
a standard under which robbery was made sacred; and to plun- 
der was to be pious.” ‘The following is given as one of the m- 
junctions of Guru Govind; it developes the genius of Sikhism, 
and seems to have been faithfully acted up to when opportunity 
permitted. 


“‘ It is right to slay a Muhammedan wherever you meet him. If 
you meet a Hindu, beat and plunder him, and divide his propert 
among you.” 


We cannot wonder that a ferocious race professing and acting | 


on such a tenet, should raise the rigorous hand of government 

against it; and when the troubles brought on Hindustan b 

Nadir Shah had a little subsided, we accordingly find the Sikhs, 

after various successes and reverses, again threatened with anni- 

hilation. Amritsar, their sacred city, was taken from them by 

the Afghans, rased to the ground, and the holy reservoirs choaked 
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with its ruins. The former invaders of India, Jenghiz Khan, 
Taimur, and Nadir Shah, had set a horrid example of erecting 
pyramids of heads. Such erections were now made with the 
heads of slaughtered Sikhs; and their conqueror, Ahmed Shah, is 
said to have caused the walls of such mosques as the Sikhs had 
polluted to be washed with their blood, in removal and expiation 
of the contamination and insult offered to the religion of Mu- 
hammed! ‘This brings the history of the Sikhs to the year 1763, 

It seems more from ihe distracted state of the neighbouring 
countries, than from the real power of the Sikhs, that they have 
been enabled to hold at all together. From the period just 
mentioned to the present, the troubles caused by Mahratta in- 
vasion from the south, and by the Afghans on the north, have 
becn the chief sources of their real and comparative strength. 
"The nature of their government, if so loose a rule may be so 
termed, seems to forbid their being, otherwise than by compari- 
son wiih weak neighbours, a formidable foe. Enthtsiasin is 
assuredly a mighty engine, and its creation and direction often 
evince a considerable exertion of genius. But itis the genius of 
an individual, or of a few individuals, who appear but seldom in 
any part of the world; and in the east, from concurrent physical 
and moral causes, very rarely. The Sikhs have of late years 
been divided and subdivided into endless feuds and schisms, po- 
litical and religious. "Their chiefs are very numerous,—each, 
with a view to security against a dreaded neighbour, or to acqui- 
sition from a weak one, fortities his town, and increases his 
troops to the extent of his means. To guard against surprise, 
most of the villages in the Penjab*, and indeed in other parts of 
india exposed to the sudden incursions of Mahratta or other 
troops, are walled round. 3 

Of the military strength of the Sikhs, to many the most inte- 
resting point of their history, it is difficult to make any estimate 
approaching to exactness. ‘They boast that they can raise a 
hundred thousand cavalry; and if it were possible to assemble 
every Sikh horseman, this statement General Malcolm thinks may 
not be exaggerated. But their military power is not to be esti- 
mated by such a scale. No one chief is able to bring more than 


_ ® This name means five waters, and is rather vaguely given to the provines 
of Lahore, through which run five considerable rivers. ‘This fine province is the 
eentral and chief possession of the Sikhs. In the time of Aurung Zebe, a cen- 
tury back, its revenue was estimated at two and a half millions sterling. It isnot 
easy to define the limit of their territory, or the extent of their resources. From 
latitude 28° 40/ to 32° N. may be reckoned their boundaries north and south; 
and in the other direction their possessions extend between four and five bundre 

poiles, 
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eight thousand horse into the field; and only one can exceed 
half that number. They have no infantry in their own coun- 
try, except for the defence of their forts and villages, though 
they generally serve as foot soldiers in foreign armies. They 
are bold and rough in their address; but characterized as brave, 
active, and cheerful, more open and sincere than the Mahratta, 
and less rude and savage than the Afghan. Deceitfulness and 
cruelty is not, according to our author, justly imputable to the 
Sikhs in a greater degree than to the other Indian tribes. “ If 
the Sikh often appear wanting in humanity, it is not so much to 
be attributed to his national character, as to the habits of a life, 
which, from the condition of the society in which he is born, is 
generally passed in scenes of violence and rapine.” But where 
these habits and this condition of society is common to a whole 
nation, what is it, we may ask, but a national character? 

The professed religion of the Sikhs is deism; but in practice 
a bias is retamed toward the monstrous superstitions of the Hin- 
dus. The law-givers, as well as historians of India, are gene- 
rally also poets; and the eastern, like the western mythology, 
offers so much inviting machinery, that orthodox poets of either 
country find it expedient to use it. Morality is almost at its 
lowest ebb among them. Nanak, however, among other good 
tenets left them this,—‘ He only is a true Hindu whose heart is 
just; and he only is a good Muhammedan whose life is pure.” 
Admission into the fraternity of the Sikhs is attended with no 
difficulty, and with but few and unimportant ceremonies. As e@ 
warlike people, they are aware of the advantages of number, and 
every candidate is admitted of whatever tribe or persuasion. 

Of their habits and prejudices many amusing instances are 
given, which we have no room to insert. ‘Talking very loud is 
common, and is attributable to the boisterous tenor of their lives, 
or to a mutual distrust which forbids an approach close enough 
for convenient colloquial intercourse. A blue garment anda 
lock of hair are the chief distinctions of a Sikh: the latter espe- 
cially, for which their jealous regard is so great, that, like the 


Chinese, it is as bad as death to be deprived of this occipital ap- 


pendage. Shaving the beard seems also a sad disgrace. General 
Malcolm relates an anecdote of a Sikh chief who was appointed 
to attend him to Calcutta. He rallied the warrior on trusting 


himself with strangers so far from home. “ What harm can: 


befal me?” said the chief. I passed my hand across my chim, 

imitating the act of shaving. I[n an instant the man’s face was 

distorted with rage, and his sword half drawn; and it was with 

great difficulty that his wounded honour could be pacified, and 

that he could be prevented from wreaking his vengeance on two 
| 112 
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Sikh chiefs who were present, whom he suspected of having smiled 
at the supposed insult offered him. They deny themselves the use 
of tobacco, but think they are permitted to use spirits, and indulge 
very freely. “ They all drink to excess, and it is rare to see a Sikh 
soldier after sunset quite sober. Their drink is an ardent spirit 
made in the Penjab; but they have no objection to either the 
wine or spirits of Europe.” One of the chiefs attending Lord 
Lake at a review was observed to droop and become uneasy 
toward evening. “ Futeh Smh wants his dram,” said another to 
General Malcolm, “ but is ashamed to drink before you.” I 
requested he would follow his custom, which he did by drinking 
a large cup of spirits. Opium and intoxicating drugs are also 
freely indulged in by the Sikhs, in common with most of the 
other military tribes of India. They-are all horsemen, and de- 
light in riding ; but their horses are degenerated. Swords, spears, 
and matchlocks, are their usual arms. Some retain the bow and 
arrow, a species of weapon for which their forefathers were ce- 
lebrated. ‘They profess to despise luxury of diet and dress, and 
pride themselves in their coarse fare, and plain apparel. Our 
readers would not expect to find the trial by jury m use among 
the Sikhs. Such a mode of trial, as well as arbitration are, how- 
ever, known and practised among them; and indeed in most 
parts of India. . They have existed from time immemorial; and 
usually the jury consists of five persons, hence called Panchayet. 
We have given more attention and room to our notice of this 
article on the Sikhs than its importance may appear to many of 
our readers to demand. But a very few years back, let it be re- 
collected, they were to us the most interesting (shall we say 
porieatone ?) power, next to the Mahrattas, in India. As we 
ve become more and more acquainted with them, we discover 
their weakness in the laxity of the ties that bind the chief- 
tains to their government, and in the jealousies and disseusions 
that threaten to dissolve it. A powerful excitement may, how- 
ever, stimulate them to a union of interest and exertion; and 
had Buonaparté been able to persevere in his gigantic project 
of invading India by land, the promised plunder of the British 
A ngpeesit: have attached the Sikhs to his standard among 
is earliest auxiliaries. We must wait for another opportunity 
for laying before our readers the remaining articles of the ten of 
which the present volume is composed. 
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ERRATA, 


The reader is desired to correct meas into nostras in page 106 of the preceding 
number of this Review, which in the hurry of altering the quotation from the 
singular into the plural, escaped the observation of the corrector of the press. 

We find too upon looking into the first of the Sermons now composing the third 
volume of Dr. Horsley’s Sermons, that we have been guilty of an inadvertency 
in making the bishop say that the word rendered ‘ the Lord’ in our translation of 
the 2d and 3d verses of Malachi, should be translated ‘ Jenovan.’ The mistake 
might arise from supposing the bishop to mean that as the import of the passage 
“the Lord shall come to his temple’ could only be applicable to the Divinity to 
whom the temple was consecrated, i. e. the Lorp Jenovan himself, it should 
have been so translated, In this, however, we find ourselves mistaken. ‘The He- 
brew words are NN 27 Sx N1a, and Dr. Horsley has well explained the He- 
brew ‘ Adun’ to be a word of large and various signification, denoting dominion 
of any sort and degree, though by force of the context it is here made to enlarge 
its signification to the sense of Jenovan. Philalethes of Dublin will see that 
we do not disregard the suggestions of a sound and erudite mind, though we 
do not consider the mistake of as much importance as he seems t regard it. 

Page 242, line 13, for Phinehas read Aaron, 
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Vessels.- By J. N. Cowissart. Translated from the French by C. H. Hebb. 
Svo. 108. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Letter on the Conversion of the Hindoos. By a Field Officer at Ma- 
dras. 28. 6d. 

Holbein’s (Hans) Portraits of illustrious Persons of the Court of Henry 
VII. By John Chamberlaine. Imperial gto. 151. 15s. boards. 

Buchanan on colonial ecclesiastical Establishment. 8vo. 6s. 

Mosheim's Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the 
Time of Constantine the Great. Translated by R. S. Nidal, Esq. F.S.A. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1s. 

Kelsall’s Cicero’s Pleadings. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Forsyth’s Remarks on Italy. 8vo. 128. boards. 

A History of the Origin and Establishment of Gothic Architecture. 
By John Sidney Hawkitis. Royal 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Beauties of Anna Seward, carefully selected and alphabetically arranged 
under appropriate Heads. By W. C. Oulton, Esq. 12mo. 58. boards. 

A Review of some important Passages in the late Administration of 
Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. at Madras. By C. Marsh, Esq. 8vo. gs. bds. 

The Works of the late Mrs. Cowley, now first collected, containing all 
her dramatic Works, and several Poems never before published. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 11s. 6d. boards., 

Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations made during a Residence in 
that Country in the Years 1809 and 1810. By W.H. Thomson, Esq. 
with Engravings. 4to. 11. 118. 6d. boards. - 

A View of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland, inthe Summer 
and Autumn of 1812. By John Gamble, Esq. 8vo. tos. 6d. boards. 

A popular Survey of the Reformation and fundamental Doctrine of the 
Church of England. By George Cushame. 8vo. 1as. boards. 

An Essay toward a Theory of Apparitions. By John Ferrier, M.D. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

A Series of popular Essays illustrative of Principles essentially connected 
with the Improvement of the Understanding, the Imagination, and the 
Heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. boards. 

. Strictures on some of the Publications of the Rev. Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
intended as a Reply to his Objections against the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By the Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F-R.S. 8vo. gs. boards. 

Ladies’ Companion for visiting the Poor, consisting of familiar Ad- 
dresses adapted to particular Occasions. 12mo. as. sewed. . 

Cottage Dialogues among the Irish Peasantry. By Mary Leadbeaters 
Part second. 12mg. 6s. boards. 
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Girdleston’s Facts tending to prove that General Lee was never absent 
from this Country any Length of Time during the Years 1767 to 1772, and 
that he was the Author of Junius. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1813- _58- 6d. 

An Account of what happened on opening the Coffin of King Charles 
the First in the Vault of King Henry the Eighth, in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor, on the first of April, 1813. By Sir Henry Halford, Bart. F.R.S. 
and F.A S. Physician to the King and the Prince Regent. 4to. 28. 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Cline, Esq. on imperfect Developments of the Fa- 
culties, and the Treatment of Impediments of Speech By J. Thelwall. 
7S. 

Hore Sinice. Translations from the popular Literature of the Chinese. 
By J. Morrian. 8vo. 3s. | 

The Philosophy of Nature, or the Influence of Scenery on the Mind 
and Heart. 2 Vols. 18s. boards. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 4to. Vol. II. 
Part 16s. 

A Catalogue of Books for 1813, in various Languages and Classes of 
Literature, containing many curious, rare, and valuable Articles in His- 
tory, British and Foreign Biography, Voyages and Travels, Arts and 


Sciences, Poetry, Divinity, and Sermons, selling by James Rusher, Read- 
ing, Berks. 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Visit to the London Museum, designed to convey through the Me- 
dium of familiar Conversation a Knowledge of Natural History, accord- 
ing to the Linnzan System. In two small vols. 

British Zoology. By Thomas Pennant, Esq. A new Edition, with 
great Additions, and 298 Engravings. 4 Vols. 8vo. 61. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


A Treatise on new Philosophical Instruments for various Purposes in 
the Arts and Sciences, with Experiments on Light and Colours. By 
David Brewster, L.L.D. 8vo. 18. boards. 

Fothergill’s Essay on the Philosophy; Use, and Study of Natural His- 
tory. Foolscap. 8s. 


Outlines of a Course of Natural Philosophy. Part I. By John Play- 
fair, F.R.S. Vol. I. gs. boards. 


NOVELS. 


Pride and Prejudice. By the Author of Sense and Sensibility. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 148s. 

Iwanowna, or the Maid of Moscow. By the Author of the Officer's 
Widow. 2Vols. 12mo. 1238. 

The Widow’s Lodgings. 2 Vols. 1amo. 9s. boards. 

The Heart and Fancy ; or Valsinore. A Tale. By Miss Benger. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 128. boards. 

The Curate and his Daughter. A Cornish Tale. By E. J. Spence. 

Vols. 1ramo. 158. boards. 

A String of British Pearls. A moral Tale. 3 Vols. Foolecap. 129). 


POETRY. 


Heath Blossoms. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. | 
Eliot's Fancy’s Wreath. Foolscap 8vo. 8s, 


List of New Works. 


Poems by Caroline and Charles Symmons. 8vo. 128. boards. 
Poetical Epistles and Specimens of Translations. rzmo. 6s. boards. 
The Bridal of Trierman, or the Vale of St. John. In three Cantos. 
12mo. 78. 6d. boards. 
The Minstrelsy of Erin; or, Poems lyrical, pastoral, and descriptive. 
By Mathew Weld Hartstonge, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Deliverance of the North ; or, the Russian Campaign. A Poem. ts. 6d. 
A Collection of the most beautiful Poems of the minor Poets of Greece, 
as preserved in the Anthologies of Brunk and Jacobs in Stobeus, &c. 
Translated from the original Greek, by the Rev. i. Bland, and others 
Mad copious Notes, and biographical and other Illustrations. 8vo. 1&s. 
oards. 
The World before the Flood : a Poem, in two Cantos, with other oc- 
casional Pieces. By James Montgomery. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Contes des Fous. Post 8vo. gs. boards. 
The Mourning Wreath and other Poems. $vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Horace in London, consisting of Imitations of the first two Books of: 
the Odes of Horace. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Intercepted Letters, or the ‘Twopenny Post Bag. By Thomas Brown 
the Younger. Foolscap. 5s. 6d. boards. 
Thurlow’s (Edward, Lord) Poems on several Occasions. Crown 8vo. 
8s. boards. 
Waltz, an apostrophic Hymn. 3s. 
Rokeby. By Walter Scott. 8vo. 14s. royal 11. 8s. 


POLITICS, 


The Addresses of Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, to the Protest. 
ants of Great Britain and Ireland. Considered by a Clerk. 2s. 

Butler's (Charles, Esq.) Address to the Protestants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 8vo. 6d. sewed. 

Burges’s Remarks on the leading Arguments in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. 3s. 6d- 

Gregor’s Remarks on the Proceedings of the Lords and Commons in 
the late Parliament respecting the Catholics. 28. 

The Case stated upon the Claims of the Opposition to public Confi- 
dence, with some Observations upon the State of the Press, and public 
Opinion at the Commencement of the Year 1813. 36. 6d. 

Outlines of a Plan of Finance proposed to be submitted to Parliament. 
by the Right Hon: the Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. Kc. 28. 6d. 

Me rR EW, relative to the State of Great Britain in May 1813. 
48. 6d. rn 

Hamilton’s Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress of the Redemp- 
tion and present State of the Redemption of the National Debt of Great 
Britain. 8vo. 6s. "a 

The Letters of Gracchus on the East India Question. 3s. 6d. : 

Madame de Stael Holstein’s Appeal to the Nations of Europe against 
Continental System, published at Stockholm by Authority of Berna- 

tte. 4s- 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, occasioned by some Obser- 
vations of his Lordship on the East India Company's Establishment for 
the Education of their civil Servants. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, A. M. 
Professor of History and Political Economy at the East India College, in 
Hertfordshire. 2s. 

A full Report of the Debate in the House of Commons, on the 25th and 
26th February, and ist and ad March, 1813, on the Catholic Question- 
In x large vol. 8vo. 14s- 
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Speeches of the Right Hon. H. Grattan. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s- 
. An Attempt to record the political Principles, Sentiments, and Mo. 
tives of the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 8vo. 6s. 

Views of perfect and imperfect Peace arising from the present State of 
Great Britain and other Powers. 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of two trading Companies. 4to. 23. 6d. 


RELIGION. 


A practical Treatise on the Operation of the Holy Spirit. By the Rev- 
G. S$. Faber, D.D.  8vo. 78. boards. 

Prophetic Records of the Christian Era, sacred, moral, and political. 
By the Rev. R. Clark, M.A. &8vo. ros. 6d- boards. 

Harwood’s Discourses. Vol. II. 8vo. ros. 6d. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Seals and Trumpets of the Apocalypse, and the 
prophetical Period of Twelve Hundred and Sixty. By W. Cunninghame, 
Esq. 8vo. 103. 6d. boards. 

Sacred Thoughts of a Christian lately departed. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Two Sermons preached in the Churches of St. Peter and St. James, 
Colchester, on Sunday, December 6, 1812, for the Benefit of the Col- 
chester and East Essex Auxiliary Bible Society. By the Rev. William 
Dealtry, B.D. F-R.S. 18. 6d. 

By the same Author, a Sermon: Duty and Policy of propagating 
Christianity. Delivered before the Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East. rs. 6d. 

- Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly practical. By the Rev. Richard 
Monkhouse. 8vo. 108. 6d. boards. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Ralph Harrison of Manchester, Author of 
Sacred Harmony, Institutes of English Grammar, &c. 108. boards. 

Jones’s Scripture Directory to the New Testament. 12mo. 28. 6d. 

Common Place Book to the Scriptures, corrected and enlarged. By J. 
‘Strutt. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

_ Chateaubriand’s (F. A. De) Beauties of Christianity, from the French, 
by Shoberl. With a Preface, &c. by the Rev. H. Keit, B.D. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
il. 118. 6d. boards. 

Fruits of the Spirit. By the Rev. J. Thornton. 12mo. 4s. 

More’s Charge delivered to theClergy ot the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 
as. 6d. 

Our Fathers in the Church our Example. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Halstead, Essex, at the Visitation of the Rev. the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, June 11, 1812. By the Rev. J. Walton, M.A. 
Rector of Birdbrook. 2s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol on Noncon- 
formity. By the Rev. J. Biddulph. 2s. 

A Plea for the Catholic Claims. A Sermon preached at the Chapel in 
Essex-street, March ro, 1813, being the Day appointed fora General Fast. 
By Thomas Belsham. as. 

Remarks on Sir W. Drummond’s C£djpus Judaicus; being a Sequel to 
Letters to Sir W. Drummond. By George D’Oyly, B.D. Christian Ad- 
vocate in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 6s. boards. 

Simpson's Plea for the Deity of Jesus, and the Doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, with a Life of the Author. By E. Parsons. &vo. 12s. ° 


The Corruption of the Church of Rome, in relation to ecclesiastical 
Government. By the Right Rev. Dr. Bull. 3s. 
J. Somerville’s Sermons. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
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Budd's Sermon at Bridewell Hospital. 3s. 
Rede Sermons for every Sunday inthe Year. Vol. I. ramo. 5s. 6d. 

ards. | 

Lord Teignmouth’s Considerations on communicating the Knowledge 
of Christianity to the Natives of India. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes upon the Epistles, Gospels, 
and Psalms. By a Member of the Established Church. 8vo. 18s, 

Rev. J. Butler's Sermons. 8vo. 9s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Sweden during the Autumn of 18:2. By Thomas Thomson, 
M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. &c. gto. gi. 28. boards. 

A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, its numerous 
Antiquities, and its Monuments; particularly as they are Objects of clas- 
sical Interest and Elucidation : with an Account of the present State of its 
Cities and Towns; and occasional Observations on the recent Spoliations 


of the French. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. 2 Vols. gto. 51. 


boards. 

A Voyage round the World, in the Years :803, 1804, 1805, and 1806, 
by the Command of His Imperial Majesty Alexander I. in the Ships Na- 
deshda and Neva, under the Orders of Captain A. J. Von Krusenstern. ¢ 
Vols. 4to. 3). 38. boards. 

Letters relative to a Tour on the Continent, undertaken at the Request 
of the Cofhmittee of the British and Forme Bible Society, in the Year 
3812. By the Rev. Ch. Fr. A. Steinkopff, M.A. 1amo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Hooker's Journal of a Tour in Ireland, in the Summer of 1809. 2 Vols, 
8vo. 31.63. Royal 11. 16s. 

The Travels of Sylvester Tramper through the Interior of the South of 
Africa. r2mo. 38. 6d. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, or Historical Narratives of the most 
noted Calamities and providential Deliverances which have resulted from 
maritime Enterprize, with a Sketch of various Expedients for preserving 
the Lives of Mariners, with « Maps. 3 Vols. 8va._ rl. 36s. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH VOLUME or tue BRITISH REVIEW, 


A. 


Absalom and Ahitophel (Dr. Wharton's), observations on the polie 
tical satire of, 114. 

Absentee, a tale, extract from the, 78. 

Acre, its defence by Sir Sidney Smith, 189. 

Alcedo, remarks on his Dictionary of America, 404. 

Alkalies, fixed, course of discovery by the decomposition of, 42. 

Alexander, Emperor, observations on his character, 140. 

America, geographical and historical Dictionary of, 402—means 
which Buonaparte has taken to revolutionize the colonies of 
Spanish, 406. 

Ammonia, the amalgamation of, effected by the Voltaic instrument, 
a4. 

Animal substances, analysis applicable to, 340. 

Anthropophagy, horrid custom of, still existing in the East Indies, 
167. 

Apostles, not credulous men, 202. 

Aristophanes, comedies of, 384. 

Army, amount and constitution of the Russian, 133. 


B. 


Bampton Lectures, by the Rev. Mr. Mant, 282. 

Baptism, spiritual benetits i connected with, 301. 

Baptismal and spiritual regeneration, Bishop Bradford's sermon on, 
recommended, 304. . 

Barrachpore, inhuman customs at, 335. 

Battas, borrid custom of the, 167. 

Beda, Burke’s account of, 267. 

Bethichem, description of, 197. 

Bible, observations on the propriety of its general circulation, 143, 
153. 

Bible Society, remarks on the utility of, 142. 

Black (Dr.), importance of his discovery of the existence of carbo- 
nic acid gas, 36. 

Blood, its offices, 341. 

Bombay, description of a garden at, 250—parties, 352, 

Bone, analysis of, 346. . Fa 
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British administration accused of parsimony and prevarication 
towards Russia, 138. ~ 

British constitution, mischievous consequences arising from the po- 
lity of, 

Buchanan (Dr.), his arguments in favour of a colonial church 
establishment, 435. 

Burke (Mr.), his acquirements, 223—distinguished qualifications 
of, 229—his political principles, 232—237—263—his character 
as a Christian attested, 234—his eloquence, 235—his reflections 
on the revolution of France, 237—accused by the author of Vin- 
diciz Gallic, 240—remarks on his letters, 244—his sentiments 
respecting the Irish Catholics, 249—254—ins religious tenets, 
257—remarks on his Abridgment of English history, 266—his 
description of the abusers of a free press, 318. | 


Cc. 


Calvinistic controversy, Dr. Horsley’s remarks on, 209. 

Canon (in music), Dr. Crotch’s definition of, not satisfactory, 327. 

Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, compared with those of Boccaccio, 

55. 

Carbonic acid gas, importance of the discovery of, 36. 

Carey (W.), literature much indebted to, 161. 

Catholics of Ireland, Mr. Burke's sentiments on their disqualificae 
tion, 249—observations on the question respecting, 254. 

Cavendish (Mr.), his important discovery in chemistry, 36. 

Chapels, proprietary, remarks on, 372—375. 

Charem, account of the, 177. 

Chaucer, indecency in his writings reprehended, 54. 

Chemistry, elements of, 36. 

Chlorine, Sir Hugh Davy’s doctrine respecting, 46. 

Christ, Hindi traditions concerning, 164—the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, 202. 

Christian Morals, Mrs. H. More’s, commended, 414. 

Christian works, a necessary condition of salvation, 287. | 

Christianity, origin and decline of, in India, 165—its propagation 
enforced, 430—meaus for extending, 431. 

Churches, necessity for a greater number of, 374, 

Church establishment, colonial, proposal for, 435. 

Chyle, idea of the formation of, 345. - 

Clarke (Dr.), gains admittance into the seraglio, 175—his dan- 

~-gerous expedition to the summit of Mount Gargarus, 180. 

Clergy, enquiry into the charge, that the gospel is not preached 
by the national, 282—312. 

Clouds of Aristophanes, remarks on, 391. 

Cocoa-nut feast, description of, 353. 

Colebrooke (Mr.), his enquiry into the ancient language of India, 
169. | 


Comedy, ancient, remarks on, 386, 
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human, not always the best of she Bible; 

l 

_ Confidante, story of the, 58. AO 

Conversion, views of, 307. 

Crabbe (the Rev. Mir.) his writings compared with 64. 

Crotch (Dr.), his elements of musical recommended, 
333. 

Cunningham (Mr.), refutes Dr. Maltby’s objections to the general | 
of the Bible, 153. 

Cyprus, account of, 187—description of the women of, 188. 


Davy (Sir H.), his elements of chemistry, 35. 

Decompositions, chemical, Sir H. Davy’s discoveries in, 38. 

Dervishes, account of, 178. 

Digestion, fluids concerned in the process of, 344. 

Diversions of Purley, observations on the, 23. 

Divines, modern, defects of, 205. 

Djezzar Pacha, curious account of, 189. 

Drama, devotednéss of the Athenians to the, 368. 

Dramas, antiquity of the Hindu, 163. __ 

Dryden, his fate without a parallel in the history of literature, 106 
—biographical account of 107—celebrated by Churchill, 111— 
characteristic cause of his defects, 128—character of, 129. | 

Dublin, description of the tradespagar® in, 82. 


Ro: 
Edgeworth (Miss), her works, without a sufficient guard, attended 
me danger, 65. 
, description of the landing of the British troops in, 186. 
Fee ioneering oratory, poisonous effects of, 16. 
Elections, remarks on the system of, 103. | 
Electricity; phenomena of, 37. 
Elephants, method of taking, in Ceylon, 358. 
Eloquence, popular, 235. 
English History, observations on Mr. Burke’s Abridgment of, 264, 
Epistles, the apostolic, asserted by Dr. Maltby as not calculated for 
| diffusion, 147—this doctrine refuted, 156. vf 
Esdraelon, plains of, 194. 
Evangelical preachers, accused of. Calvinism, 28~predestination 
scarcely ever alluded to by, 204. 


F. 


Faction, evil arising: the spirit of, 98. 
Fashionable Life, extracts from the Tales of, 66—sg.. 
VOL. 1V, NO. VIII. KK 
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Feast, a Dublin tradesman's pourtrayed, 83. 

Finance, exposition of Mr. Vausittart’s plan of, 421. 

Financial system, observations on the innovation in the, 420. 

Fox (Mr.), his abilities peculiarly parliamentary, 231—his know- 
ledge of Christianity very confined, 233—confession of his faith, 
234—remarks on the prophetic spirit attributed to, 244. 


‘France, its population more numerical than effective, 133. 


Frogs of Aristophanes, remarks on the play of the, 394. 


G. 


Gargarus Mount, adventurous expedition to the summit of, 180. 
Gospel, denouncement against ministers not preaching it in its 
purity, 284. 
Government, observations on a representative system of, 98. 
Guayana, Spanish, extent and population of, 410. 


H. 


Harrington (Mr.), his remarks on the Mosulman law, commended, 
173. 

Ilarum, the caliph, a tale, 59. | 

Hind and Panther, a fable, observations on, 118. 

Hindoo innocence, remarks on, 354. 

Holy Spirit, influence of the, 294. 

Horace in London, account of, 336, 

Horsley (Dr.), influence of his writings upon the national religion, 
200—truly an evangelical divine, 211. 


I. 


India, propagation of Christianity in, recommended, 439—agri- 
culture of, 161—literature of, 163. 
Indo-Chinese nations, languages and literature of, 166. 


J. 


Jant, an Indian machine for raising water, 161. 

Jerusalem, description of the approach to, 196. 

Johnson ( Dr.), his exalted opinion of the merits of Dryden, 111— 
animadversion on, by Dr. Warton, 123. 

Junius, comments on the politics, morality, and style of, 5. 

Justification by faith only, observations on, 212. 288. 


K. 


King of England, influence of the, 96—his responsibility, 97. 
Kuzma Minin, his great patriotism causes the deliverance of his 
country, 137. 
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L. 


Lavoisier, character of, 37. 
Leckie (Mr.), his opinions on the polity of the British constitution, 


Leyden (Dr.), his essay on the languages and literature of the Indo- 
Chinese, 166. 


Libel, remarks on a trial for, 314. 

Liberty of the press, remarks on the, 315. 

Literature, observations on, 163. 

Liturgy, a revision of the, reeommended by Dr. Maltby, 147. 


M. 


Mackintosh (Sir J.), description of his garden at Bombay, 250. 
Madras, insufficiency of instruments in the observatory of, 173. 


Magee ( Dr.), his work on the atonement recommended, 148, 
Malayan language, 166. 


Male plant, account of the, 168. 

Malone (Mr.), remarks on his edition of Dryden’s Prose Works, 
112. 

Maltby bogs resemblance of his doctrines to Socinianism, 148, 
157—his depreciation of the inspiration of the apostles, 151— 
his party politics refuted, 152. 

Mant (Mr.), analysis of his Bampton Lectures, 283. 

Middleton (Dr.), his remarks on proprietary chapels, 372. 

Ministers, necessity for a strict attention to their duty, 145. 

Missions, actual state of, in the British dominions, 432. 

More (Mrs. H.), her works commended, 414. 

Moryson (Mr.), his description of Cyprus, 187. 

Mother, extract from the tale of the, 57. 

Mosulman law, Mr. Harrington’s observations on, commended, 173. 

Muriatic gas, discovery respecting the composition of, 45. 

Musical composition, elements of, 323—observations on imitations, 
328. 


N. 


Nadir Shah, remarks on his letters, 174. 

Napalose, town of, i195. 

National debt, Mr. Pitt’s plan for the reduction of the, 422. 

Nazareth, objects of curiosity at, 193. : 

Nervous influence, plausible conjecture on the nature of, 341. 

New Testament, more than a superficial knowledge of, necessary, 
205. 


O. 


@gde on Mrs. Anne Killegrew, animadversions on, by Dr. Wharton, 
123— commended by Walter Scott, 124. 
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Oliver Cromwell, inadequacy of his plan for calling a parliament, 
102. 

Operas, remarks on, 331. 

Oralorios, observations on the composition of, 324. 

Oxymurialic gas, discovery relative to the composition of, 45. 


P. 


. Pancras (St.), insufficiency of its parochial church, regretted, 373. 


Parishes, the division of the larger ones recommended, 377. 

Parliament, great advantages from its being constituted of persons 
of education and property, 95—observations on a reform in, 100 
—relation between a member of, and his constituents, 261. 

Patriots, reforming spirit and reasoning of, 2. 

Paupers, said to amount to a fifth part of the population, 2. 

Peter the Great, whimsical anecdote of, 136. 

Pitt (Mr.), his change of policy vindicated, g—eloquence of, 234—_ 
his plan for the reduction of the national debt, 422. 

Plutus of Aristophanes, remarks on the, 393. 

Pneumatic chemistry, founders of, 36. 

Poetry, the Sanskrit and Prakrit, enquiry into, 169. 

Politician, portrait of a profligate one, 73. 

Population of Russia, 132. 

Postilion (Irish), ludicrous description of, 87. 

Prtestley, importance of his discoveries in chemistry, 30. 

Prior, the indecent tales of, reprehended, 54. 

Pulse, its action accounted for, 343. 


Reflections on the Revolutions in France, observations, 238—charges 
against the, 239. ) 

Reform in Parliament, observations on, 100. 

Regeneration, remarks on, 298— Archbishop Tillotson’s opinion re- 
specting, 304—Bishop Bradford's sermon on, recommended, 70, 
egicide Pesce; Mr. Burke’s hypothesis on, 244. 

Religion, practical and persuasive operation of, 416. 

Remorse, a tragedy, story of, 362—observations on, 360. 

Rights of man, Horne Tooke’s explanation of the doctrine of, 12. 

Rokeby, a poem, sketch of the story, 271—extracts from, 273. 

Russia, population of, 132—amount and constitution of its army, 
133—delivered by the patriotism of Kuzma Minin, 137—charge 
of its vacillatiou controverted, 138. 

Russian army, amount and constitution ofthe, 133. 

Russian soldier, the admirable bravery and complete devotion of, 
exemplified, 136. 


Ss. 


Salvation, the assurance of; not the privileges of a true Christian, 
309. ABA 
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INDEX, 


Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, enquiry into, 169. 

Samians, heavy responsibility of the, 184. 

Scio, description of the channel of, 183. r 

Scott (W alter) remarks on his edition of Dryden’s Works, 112— 
commends the ode on Mrs. Anne Killegrew, 124—remarks on his 
poem of Rokeby, 270. 


Seraglio, description of the ladies of the, 176. 
Shadwell, remarks on his plays, 122. _ 
Sinecures, small number of, in British India, 160. 
Sinking Fund, exposition of the, 422. 

Smith id Sidney), his defence of Acre, 189. 
Syme, famous for its divers, 184. 


T. 


Tagala language, remarks on the, 167. 

T elmessus, account of, 185. 

Theatres, magnitude of the ancient, 386. 

Tiberias, sea of, 194. 

Tillotson (Archbishop), his opinions on regeneration, 304. 

Tilsit, peace of, defended, 138. 

Tooke (Mr.), comparative estimate of his character, opposed te 
Mr. Wilkes, 5—his explanation on the doctrine of the character 
and spirit of his hustings oratory, 16—his literary and intellectual 
attainments, 23—his private character, 33. 

Tradespeople, description of, in Dublin, 82—a feast of, pourtrayed, 
83. 


U. 


Uniformity, Mr. Burke’s speech on the acts of, 256. 
Urine, analysis of, 345, 


Vansittart (Mr.), exposition of his new plan of finance, 421. 

Vare, explanation of the word, 117. 

Vase, description of an ancient one, 175. _ 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, observations on the character of, 
115. 

Vindicie Gallice, Mr. Burke accused by the author of, 240. 

Vivian, a tale, intention of, 65—extracts from, 66. 68. 71. 73. 75. 

Volcanoes, supposition respecting the phenomena of, 43. 

Voltaic battery, its application to chemical analysis, 38. 42. 


Ww. 


Water, Indian method of raising, 161. 
Wharton (Dr.), his animadversions on Dr, Johnson, 123, 
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500 INDEX. 


Wilford (Captain F.), remarks on his essays, 162. 463. . 

Wilkes (Mr.), and Mr. Tooke, comparative estimate of their cha- 
racters, 5. 

William the Conqueror, Burke’s character of, 266. 

Windham (Mr.), his death that of a professing Christian, 234. 


Z. 
Zabulon, accouut of the plain of, 192. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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This Day are published by J. Hatcuarn, 


A Father’s Letters to his Children, in which the Holiness, Justice, and 
Mercy of God are shewn to have ever existed upon the same Foundation 
of Wisdom, Truth, and Love ; and the Messiah the only Saviour of Gen- 
tiles, Jews, and Christians from the Beginning of the World. By a Coun- 
try Gentleman. Foolscap. 63. boards. 

A Tale of two Trading Companies. 4to. 28. 6d. 

An Account of the Ceremony of laying the first Stone of Christ Church 
Leversedge, near Leeds, by the Rev. H. Robertson. 8. 6d. 

Berzelius’s Animal Chemistry. Translated from the Swedish, by 
Gustavus Brunmark, D.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Boyd’s select Passages from St. Chrysostom. Second Edition. Royal 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Budd’s Sermon on the Duty of considering the Poor. 3s. 

7° perches on the relative State of Great Britain in May 1813. 
48: 6d. 

Considerations on Colonial Policy, with relation to the Renewal of 
my East India Company’s Charter. By an impartial Observer. 8vo. 33+ 
6d. 

Exclusion the fundamental Principle of the Reformation and Revolu- 
tion. 28. 6d. 

Harwood's select Discourses. Vol. Il. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Key to the Protestant Establishment. 1s. 

Letter to Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. on the State of Religion in India. By 
John Weyland, jun. Esq. 1s. 

Letter to the Earl of Fingal by the Bishop of Meath, on the Catholic 
Question. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of a Plan of Finance proposed to be submitted to Parliament, 
181 3, by the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, &e. &c. 
28. 6d. 

Observations occasioned by a Pamphlet entitled Objections to the Pro- 
ject of creating a Vice-Chancellor of England. 28. 6d. 

Observations on unqualified Emancipation. 2s. 

Plan for the Improvement of the British Army. 2s. 

Practical Sermons forevery Sunday in the Year. Vol. I. Foolscap, 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

Prayers for the Poor. 1s. 6d. 

Protestant and Papist’s Manual, containing a Protestant’s Reasons for 
the Independence of the ancient Church. 2. A Roman Catholic’s Reasons 
why he cannot conform to the Protestant Religion, examined and an- 
swered. 3. A short View of the Differences ®etween the Church of Eng- 
Jand and Rome. 
~ Rusher’s Catalogue of Books, 1813. 28. 6d. 

Restriction no Persecution. 15s. 

Secret Thoughts of a Christian lately departed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Steinkopff’s Tour on the Continent in 1812. 12mo0. 38. 6d. boards. 

Strutt’s Commonplace Book, or Companion to the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 8vo. 128. boards. 

Slater's Letter on the Catholic Tenets. 3s. 

The Advantages of early Piety, displayed in a Memoir of Mr. John 


Clement, Surgeon, late of Weymouth, who died in the twentieth Year of 


his Age. By John Hooker, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
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Just published by J. Hatchard. 


The Ladies’ Companion for visiting the Poor. 1r2mo. 2s. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 4to. Vol. II. 
Part I. 16s. 

The Case stated upon the Claims of the Opposition. 3s. 6d. 

Wait's Inquiry into the religions Knowledge which the heathen Phi- 
losophers derived from the Jewish Scriptures. 4s. 

Noel's Sermon on the Death of Mrs. C. Noel. 1s. 

Two Sermons preached at Colchester, for the een of the Colchester 
and East oor Auxiliary Bible Society. By the Rev. W. Dealtry, B. D. 
F.R.S. 158. 6 

Our Fathers in the Church our Example. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Churen of Halstead, Essex, at the Visitation of the Rev. the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, June 11, 1812. By the Rev. J. Walton, M-A. 
Rector of Birdbrook. | 
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The following, with other Books, &e. hace beer pub- 
lished by J. Harcuarn, 190, Piccadilly. 


HISTORY AND MISCELLANIPS. 


Anti-Jacobin (The) ; or, Weekly Examiners originally published in the 
Years 1797 and 1798; a new Edition, revised, corrected, and uniformly 
printed in two large Volumes. Svo. 18s. boards. 

A. B.'s six Letters on the Subject of Dr, Milner’s Explanation relating 
to the Proposal made in the last Session of Parliament for admitting the 
King’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholics. 4s. 

Advice from a Lady to her Grandaughter. One Volume. Small 8vo. 
78. boards. 

African Society Report, Part VI. 2s. sewed. 

Advice; or, the due Management of Income. 6d. 

Brewer's Hours of Leisure; or Essays and Characteristics. One Vol. 
8vo. 78. boards. 

Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper on Domestic Happiness. 
One Vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Barrington’s (Bishop) Sermons, Charges, &c. now first collected into a 
Volume, and peculiarly demanding public Attention at this Time. _ 8vo. 
gs. in boards. 

Bearblock’s Treatise upon Tithes. One Volume. 8vo. 4th edit. gs. 

boards.. 

_ Biographical Dictionary, new Edition, revised and enlarged. by A. 
Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A. to be completed in twenty-one Volumes, of which 
nine are already published, at 12s. per Volume, in boards. ' 

_ British Druids (Travels of ), illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
ancient Nations, with appropriate Reflections for Youth. Two Vols. 
i2mo. gs. boards. 

Bowdler’s Poems and Essays. One Volume. 4to. 1h 1, boards. 
One Volume 8vo. 78. boards. | 
' Burke's (Right Honourable Edmund) Works. 12 Vols. 71. 43 

oards. 

Collection of Public Acts and Papers relating to the Principles of 
Armed Neutrality, brought forward in the Years 1780, 1781. 4 Vol. 
Svo. boards. 

Colquhoun’s Treatise on Indigence, exhibiting a general View of the 
National Resources for productive Labour, with Propositions for ame- 
liorating the Condition of the Poor. 1 Vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

System of Education for the labouring Poor. as.6d. 
sewed. 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Substance of two -Speeche 
on the high Price of Bullion, May 1 and 2, 1811. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Substance of a Speech on 
Lord Morpeth’s Motion for a Committee on the State of Ireland, Feb. 3, 
1812. 2s. 

Canning’s (Right Honourable George) Speech on bringing forward his 


Motion for the Consideration of the Laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects, June 22, 1812. 2s, 6d. , 
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| Books, &c. published by J. Hatchard. 


“Court Calendar for the Year 1813. 4s. 6d. bound. 

_ Collins's Peerage of England, genealogical, biographical, and historical, 
augmented and continued to the present Time. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
K. J. 9 Vols. 8vo. gs. boards. 

omplete Collection of State Trials, edited\ and revised by T. B. 

F.R-S. F.$.A. 17 Vols. Royal 8vo. Each Volume 11. 115. 6d- 


Child’s Sunday Book. 18. sewed. : 
Cheap Repository Tracts. 3 Vols. By Mts.H. More, &c. 158. bound. 
Count de Valmont. 3 Vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Dealtry’s Examination of Dr. Marsh’s * Inquiry.” 38. 6d. sewed. - 

ery te Vindication of the Bible Society. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
ards. | | 

Daughter. 2 Vols. 9s. boards. 

Dede’s English Botanist’s Pocket Companion. 4s. boards. 

Egremont on Mildews. 15. 6d. 

Elegant Extractsin Poetry. Royal8vo. 11. boards. 

Dittoin Prose. Royal 8vo. 11. 3 

Ditto Epistles. Royal 8vo. 11. 

Feltham’s (Owen) Resolves. New Edition, edited by James Cum- 
ming, Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. gs. boards. 

Foot’s (Captain) Vindication of his Conduct when Captain of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Seahorse in the Summer of 1799. 8vo. 58. sewed. 

Gregor’s Remarks on the Catholics: 

Gentz’ State of Europe, translated from the German. By J.C. Herries, 

Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Hey (Dr.) on Gaming, Duelling, and Suicide. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Harrowby’s (Earl) Speech upona Clause in the Appropriation Act, for 
mere the Sum of One Hundred Thousand Pounds for the Relief of the 

oorer Clergy. 28. 

Jones (Sir William) Life of. By Lord Teignmouth. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards. 

Jopp on the Representative System of England. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards. 

Jesse's (Rev.) Primitive Truth. 1 Vol. &vo. 7s. boards. 

Johnson (Samuel) Works of. 12 Vols. 4). 16s. boards. 

Debates of ditto. 2 vols. 18s. boards. 

Jobnson’s Dictionary of the English Language. 2 Vols. gto. 51. 5s. bds. 

Letter to Mr. Canning by the Bishop of Meath, on the Catholic 
Question. s. 6d. 

Melville (Philip) Memoirs of the late. 1 Vol. 8vo: 105. 6d. boards. 

Mary Johnson (The History of); or, the Importance of early Habits of 
Piety and Truth exemplified. 6d. 

Nuptial Sacra. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Newton (Life of) by the Rev. Richard Cecil. 3 vol. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

— (John) Fashionable World Displayed. Seventh Edition. : vol. 
58. boards. 

Parliamentary eee of England, commencing from the Norman 
Conquest, and to be brought down to the Present Time; of which 
14 Volumes are already published at 11. 118. 6d. per Volume, in boards. 

Plutarch’s Lives, edited by Wrangham. 6vols. 8vo. 3). 38. boards. 

Ditto in 8 vols. 12mo. 16s. boards. 

Practical Rules for the Management and Medical Treatment of Negro 


Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. By a Professional Planter. 1 vol. 8vo. 
8s. boards. : | 


Books, &c. published by J. Hatchard. 


Pye’s Summary of the Duties of a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions» 
with some preliminary Observations. ad edition. 58. boards. 

Mis >i (R. Vickris) Account of his latter Days. 1 Vol. 1amo. 2s. 
r S. 

Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. 5 Vols. 
boards. 
. ert All the various Publications of the Society to be had at com- 
Shakspeare (Family). 4 Vols. 1amo. 108. boards. 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life, with Plates. 1 Vol. &vo. 
108 6d. boards. 

Symons’s (Rev. —) Letters of Consolation and Advice, from a Father to 
_ his Daughter, on the Death of her Sister. 1 Vol. 1amo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Thornton’s (Henry) Two Speeches, on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. 6d. 

Tales, (Mrs. Trimmer’s) selected from her Family Magazine. 1 Vol. 
t2mo. 48. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts on the Education of those who constitute the Great. 1 Vol. 
38. sewed. 

Voyage dans le Nord de l’Europe, consitant principalement de Prome- 
nades en Norwége, et de Quelques Courses en Suede, dans l’Annee 1807. 
Par M. Lamotte, avec des Planches, et une Cartede Norwége, &c. gto. 
al. 2s. boards. 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Substance of Two Speeches on the Bullion 
Question, with an Appendix, &c. 6s. 6d. sewed. 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Three Letters on the Subject of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 2s. 

Vain Cottager, or History of Lucy Franklin. 1s. 

_ Wilson’s (Rev. —) Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellingham, the 
Assassin of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on Sunday, 
May 17, 1812, the Day before his Execution. 2dedit. 28. 

Ward's (Rev. E.) Reciter, a Work particularly adapted to the Use of 
Schools, consisting of Pieces Moral, Religious, and Sacred, in Verse and 
Prose, selected and classed on a new Plan, as Exercises in Elocution, 
eee to the different Ages of Students. 1 Vol. samo. 7s. 

ards. ~ 

Weyland’s (John) Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and past 
Effects of the Poor Laws, particularly as they are connected with the 
Principle of Population.. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Leone. 2 Vols. 8vo, 153. bds. 


DIVINITY, 


Bible, (Holy) with Notes, Observations, and copious Marginal Re- 
ferences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. Third 
edit. 5 Vols. gto. 61. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Burkit on the New Testament, with Observations and Practical In- 
structions, a new Edition, revised by the Reverend §. Glasse, D. D.~ 
2 Vols. 4to. 31. 38. boards. | 

Ditto abridged. 1 large Vol. 8vo. 158. boards. 

Biddulph’s-Essays on Select Parts of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Third edit. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. he 

Bowdler’s (Mrs.) Practical Observations on the Revelation of St. John. 

Bowdler’s (Mrs. H.) Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of Christia 
nity. r4thedit. Vol. 8vo. 58. boards. 
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Bovks, published ty J. Hatchard. 


Bean's Family Worship, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers:for 
every Day in.the Month: 6s.boards..— 

Bennett's Christian Oratory; or the Devotion of the Closet displayed. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Ditto, abridged; by Palmet: 1 Vol. 8vo,  #s. boards. 

Ditto, ditto. duodecimo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

An Essay on the Duty, Means. and Consequence of introducing the 
Christian Religion among the native Inhabitants of the British Dominions 
in the East. By J. W.Cunningham, A. MM. Vicar of Harrow.on the: Hill, 
In, one Vol. 8yo, 5s, 6d. sewed. 

Clarke’s (Thomas) Sermons and Letters. Vol. 6s. boards... 

Christian Observer, conducted by Members of the Established Church, 
of which 11 Volumes are already published, and continue.to be, regu- 
lJariy published every Month, at 1s. 6d. each Number. || 

Clarke’ s Bible Exercises, intended to assist the religious Instruction of 
the Children of thie Royal Military Asylum. 6d. 

Cunningham's (Reverend |. W.) Observations, designedias a Reply to 
the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby, on the Dangers of circulating the Whale of 
the Scriptures among the lower Orders. 28. 6d. 

-. Cambra 48. boards. 

Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourning. 6a. sewed. 

Ditto Advice to Servants. 6d. sewed.» 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. ei boards. 

Daubeny’s Discourses. 8vo. gs-boards. 

Exodus, an Epic Poem. By Charles Hoyle, M. A. . 8vo. _ 9. bds. 

Fathers of the English Church. By the Reverend Leigh Richmond. 
8 vols. 8vo. 41. 18s. 6d. boards. 

Fry's Canticles, or Song of Solomon ; a new Translation. 6s. boards. 

First Step to. Christian Knowledge, a Spelling Book on a new Plan. 
8. 6d. boards. 

Franck’s Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement.. Translated from the Latin, and augmented 
with Notes ; “distinct Notations of some of the best Editions. By 
William Jaques. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. bds. 


the Reverend J. Grant, M. Avof St John’ College, Ox- 
or 10S. 6 

Grant’s Summary of the History ofthe English Church. Vol. 1. 128. 

Gyles’s on the Authenticity. of the New Testament. 

Galloway's Commentaries on the Revelations. 8vo. 98. 

Gilpin’s Monument. of Parental: Affection on the Loss of his Son. 
12m0. 38. 6d. boards. 
on s Life and Moral Lessons. By the late Mrs. Douglas. 3 Vols. 18s. 

rds, 

History of the and oft ‘the Nation to its Disper 
sion at the Destruction of Jerusalem, with a summary Description oft 
Establishment of Primitive Christianity, &¢. in Dialogues, originaily 
translated from the Dutch, .1 Vol. 9s. boards. 

Hall's (Bishop) Works and Life. A new Edition, revised by the’ Rer. 
Josiah Pratt. 10 Vols, 8yo.’ 43. boards. . 


_ Hopkins's (Bishop), Works, ditto: by ditto, Vol bro. boards. 
118. 


Hor Psalmodica, or a Popular View of the Pralms of ‘David: Sewed. 


Price 3s. 


Hook's (Dr,) Sermon, with the Correspondence which Was taken “place 
between Earl Grey and the Author, apgn the Subject of this Sermon, . 28+ 
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Books, Ge. published by J. Hatchard. 


Jonah (Observations on the Prophet). 1s.sewed. 7 

Kennicott’s (Dr.) Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament, to 
which are added eight Sermons. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards: © 

Lloyd’s Christian Theology. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards, 

Law’s (Rev. M.) Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, abridged. 
1s, 6d. sewed, or 16s. per dozen. 

Marshall’s (Miss) Translation of Extracts from the religious Works of 
Archbishop Fenelon. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Marshall's (Miss) Pious Selections from the Works of eminent Divines. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 53. 6d. boards. 

Owen’s (Rev. John) Christian Monitor for the Last Days: or a Caution 
to the professedly religious, against the Corruptions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. Second edit. corrected. 8vo. 6s. 

Owen on the Uncertainty of the Morrow; a Sermon, occasioned by a 
fatal Fire in the Parish of Fulham. Third edit. 18. | 

Owen’s Youth Addressed ; a Sermon, occasioned by certain Occur. 
rences among the Youth in the Parish and Vicinity of Fulham. Second 
edit. 18. 6d. 

Pearson’s (Edward) Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 
relating to the Christian Church, being a Portion of the Lectures founded 
at Lincoln’s-Inn Chapel. 1 Vol. 8vo. 148. boards. 

N. B. All the Writings extant of Dr. Pearson. 

Pearson’s (Rev. Hugh) Dissertation on the Propagation of Christi- 
anity in India, in Two Parts; to which is prefixed, a brief historic View 
of the Progress of the Gospel in different Nations, since its first Pro- 
mulgation, illustrated by a chronological Chart. In one vol. 4to. 153. 
boards. 

Prayers and Meditations for Families. By various Authors, at com- 
mand. 

Psalms of David, selected for public Worship. By the late Richard 
Cecil. Eleventh edit. 2s. 6d. bound. | 

Ditto. By the Rev. G. Noel. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Ditto. Bythe Rev. J. Kempthorne. 48. bound. . 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the Importance of Practical 
Religion. 38. sewed. 

Sacramental Tracts, an earnest Exhortation to a frequent Reception of 
the Lord’s Supper, particularly addressed to young Persons. By a Lay- 
man. Seventh edit. 3d. or as. 6d. per dozen. 

Ditto, a Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, designed chiefly for those 
whose Time is much engaged in the necessary Duties of their Station. 
3d. or as. 6d. per dozen. : 

N. B. Variety of others at command. 

Secker’s (Archbishop) Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. boards. 

Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the Loss of Friends, selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. | ; 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Ditto’s Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
58. 6d. boards. — 

_ Sandy's (Archbishop) Sermons, with a Life of the Author. By T..D. 
Whitaker, L.L.D. &c. with marginal, Notes. 1 large Vol. 8vo. 153. 
catechetical Explanation of the Christian Doctrine. 7s. 6d. 
rds. af i 2 
Select Psalms, in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop Lowth. 
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Books, &c. published by J. Hatchard. 


and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 1 neat Vol. 
88. boards. 

Thistlethwate’s Curate Catechising; ora familiar Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. ‘Third edition. 1s. or 108. 6d. per dozen. 

Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Essay on Christian Education. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. : 
(Mrs.) Family Sermons. Second edit. 1 Vol. 12mo0. 6s. 

ards. 

'N.B. All Mrs. Trimmer’s other writings at command. 

Theological Thoughts on God and Man. 1 Vol. 8vo. 103. 6d. boards. 

Vaughan’s (Edw. Thomas) two Sermons, preached at the Visitation at 
Leicester, in the Years 1805 and 1811. To which is added, a Sermon on 
the Salvation which is in Christ only. 38. 6d. sewed. 

Walker’s (of Truro) Practical Christianity illustrated, in nine Parts, 
on various Subjects. 1 Vol. 12mo0. 45. 6d. boards. 

Watson's (Bishop) Two Apologies, one for Christianity, the other for 
the Bible. ‘To which are added, two Sermons, and a Charge in Defence 
of Revealed Religion. 1 Vol. 8vo. 93. boards. 

Ditto for the Bible. 1 Vol. r2mo. 28. boards. 

Williams's (Rev. ——) 21 Sermons, on miscellaneous Subjects. 1 Vol. 
12m0. 6s. boards. 

Watts’s Hymns for Children. Edited by the Rev. John Owen, A.M. 
With a Frontispiece. 18. sewed. 

Wintle (Rev. Thomas) on Daniel, an improved Version, attempted with 
Notes, &c. 1 Vol. gto. 158. boards. 


POETRY. 


Betham’s (Miss) Poems. 1 Vol. 4s. boards. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. George) Tales, in Verse. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Ditto, in two Vols. pocket size. 123. boards. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. George) Poems. 1 Vol. 8vo. Seventh edition. ros. 6d. 
boards.---2. Ditto, in two pocket Vols. 108. 6d. boards.---3. The Borough, 
a Poem, in 24 Letters. 1 Vol. 8vo. Fourth edition. “12s. boards.--- 
4. Ditto, in two pocket Vols. 12s. boards.---5. The Poems, the Borough - 
a Ming Tales, in one handsome Vol. royal 8vo. Each Vol. 11. 1s. 

oards. 

Comedies, translated from the Spanish. 1 Vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Cruize (The), a poetical Sketch, in eight Cantos. By a Naval Officer ; 
with Notes. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Dermody's Poems. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Works of English Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, including the 
Series edited ; with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical. By Dr. Johnson. 
With additional Lives, by A. Chalmers, F.S.A. 21 Vols. large royal 8vo. 
251. boards. 

Hinckley’s (John) Emancipation, or the Complaint Answered; a Di- 
dacto-Dramatic Poem. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Heber's (Reginald) Europe; Lines on the present War. 28. 

Lewis's (M.G.) Poems. 1 Vol. :2mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Penn’s (John) Poems. 2 Vols. large 8vo. fine Plates. 11.118. 6d. boards. 

Poetry to the Anti-Jacobin. 1 neat Vol. 6s. boards. 
dane (Bishop) Poem on Death. To which is added, an Epitaph on 

eorge Il. 1s. 

Scott's (Colonel) Battle of Maida; an Epic Poem. 1 Vol. 12mo. 4s. 
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Books, &c. published by J. Hatchard. 


Wharton’s (R.) Roncesvalles; a Poem, in twelve Books: with a most 
elegant Frontispiece. One handsome 4to. Vol. 11. 10s. boards. 
(Miss) Poet’s Day; or Imagination’s Ramble. 1amo. 46. 
oards. 
Yuli, the African, a Poem, in six Cantos. 1 Vol. 12mo. 5s. boards. 


N. B. J. H. keeps constantly on sale an extensive assortment of the 
most esteemed authors in every department of literature. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


On May the Ist, 1813, was published, Mr. Frey’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, The author hopes to have succeeded in opening a way to ob- 
tain a knowledge of this most ancient and sacred language, in less 
tune, and with far less omy and perplexity than any other lan- 

uage, whether ancient or modern, The whole will be divided into 
Sistinet chapters, and each chapter followed by exercises accordin 
to the preceding rules, that practice and theory might go hand in 
hand, To make the student perfect in the right pronunciation of the 
language, the author has given the pronunciation of every word in 
English throughout the work. This work will be accompanied by 
the whole book of Psalms in Hebrew, price to subscribers, 8s. non- 
subscribers, 10s. Gd. and without the * ect 7s. 6d. The names of 
subscribers must be sent to the author, Mount-street, W hitechapel- 
road, witha reference to a place in London, where the work can be 
delivered and payment received. 

N. B. As the publication of this work has been unavoidably de- 
layed for a considerable time, the author requests that those who 


have subscribed previous to Midsummer last will transmit their 
names, &c. as above. 


DAVISON, Lombard-street, Whiteiriars, London. 
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